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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



The reader of the following pages will find certain words spelt 
in a différent mode (rom that which prevatls in England ; also 
words used according to a dififerent standard of expression. In 
explanation of thèse différences^ for which the translator bas to 
claim the indulgence of the English reader, it is proper to state 
that the translation was made specially for the public of the 
United States, where the author is less read in the original than 
in England ; and again, that the édition is printed from American 
stéréotype plates, in which the necessary altérations are imprac- 
ticable. Taking into account thèse conditions of publication, it 
is hoped that the peculiarities referred to will not be found 
serions blemishes in the English rendering of the author's ideas. 

J. D. 
South O&angk, Nbw Jkkskt : 
March ii, 1876. 



PREFACE. 



In 1849, being twenty-oiie yeais of âge, I was an elector and 
was veij rauch perplezed ; for I had to write out a list of fifteen 
or tweaty deputies, and, moreover, according to French practice, 
not only to sélect men but to discriminate between théories. 
I was required to be royalist or repabUcan, democrat or con- 
servative, sodalist or Bonapardst ; I was neither, nor even any- 
thing at ail, and, at times, I envied aH thèse men of conviction 
who had the good fortune to be something. After hearing the 
various doctrines I fdt there was undoubtedly some void in my 
mind. Motives valid for others were not so for me ; I could not 
understand how, in politics, one could make up his mind 
according to his prédilections. My positive friends constructed 
a constitution as if it were a hoose, according to the most attrac- 
tive, the newest and the simplest plan ; and there was no lack of 
models : the mansion of the marquis, the domicile of the bour- 
geois, the worldng-man's lodging, barracks for soldiers, the com- 
munist philanstery, and even the gips/s encampment Each one 
asserted of his model : '' This is the true abode of man, the only 
one a man of sensé can dwell in." In my opinion, the argument 
was weak ; personal Cmcies did not strike me as authorities. It 
seemed to me that a house should not be built for the architect, 
nor for itself, but Ibr the owner and occupant To ask the 
opinion of the owner, to siibmit plans to the French people of 
its future dwelling, was too evidently a parade or a déception : in 
such cases the question is tantamount to the answer, and besides, 
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hati Ihis answer been unconditional, France was scarcely more 
at liberty to give it than I was ; ten million ignorant men cannot 
consrïtute a wise one. A people, on being consultée!, may, 
indeed, tcU the form of govemment they like, but not the forai 
they need; this is possible only through expérience; time ia 
required lo ascertain if the political dwelling is convenîent, du- 
rable, proof against inclemencies, suited to the occtipant's habits, 
pursuits, character, peculiarities and caprices. Now, as proof of 
this, we hâve never been content with our own; within eighty 
years we hâve pulled it down thirteen times in order to rebuild it, 
and this we hâve done in vain, not having yet found one that 
suits us." If other people hâve been more fortunate, if, in other 
countries, many political institutions are durable and last indefî- 
nitely, it is because they hâve been organized in a peculiar manner, 
around a primitive and massive nucleus, supported on some old 
central édifice, many times repaircd bat always preserved, en- 
larged by degrees, adapted and modified according to ihe wants 
of the inhabitants. None of them were built at one stroke, on 
a new paltem, and according to the provisions of reason alone. 
We must, perhaps, admit that there is no other way of building 
permanently, and that the sudden concocdon of a new constitu- 
tion, suitable and durable, is an undertaking surpassing the forces ; 
of the human mind. In any event, I came to ihe conclusion 
that if we should ever discover the one we need it will not be bj 
the meaas in practice. The pomt is lo iliscover il, if it exists, and 
not to put it to vote. In this respect, our préférences would be 
fruitless; nature and history hâve chosen for us in advance; it is 
for us to adapl out^elves to them, as it is certain they «-ill not 
accommodaie thcmselves to us. 'Die social and political mould 
into which a nation may enter and remain is not subject to its 
will, but determîned by its character and its past. It is essential 
that, cven in its IcasI traits, It should be shaped on the living 
tnùts to which it is applîcd ; otherwise it will burst and fall to 
pièces. Hence, if we should socceed in finding outs, it will only 
be through a study of ourselves, while the more we understand 
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PREFACE. Til 

exactiy what we are, Ihe more certainly shall we distinguish what 
best suils us. We ought, therefore, to reverse the ordinary melh- 
ods, and form Bome conception of ihe nation bcfore formulating 

(îts constitution. Doubtiess the first opération is much more 
tedious and difficult ihan the second, How much time, how 
much study, how many observations rectified one by the other, 
how many researches in the past and the présent, over ail the 
domains of thought aiid of action, what manifold and age-lojig 
labors to acquîre an accurate and complète idea of a great people 
which has Uved a people's âge, and which still lires ! But it is 
the only means of building well afier having reasoned unsoundly, 
and I promised myself that, for my own part, if I should some 
day undertake to form a. potitical opiniOD, it would be only after 
having studied France. 

Wiiai is conteniporary France? To answer ihîs question we 

I must know how this France is foroied, or, what is still better, to 

act as spectator at its formation. At the end of the last century, 

\ like a moulting îosect, it underwenl a metamorphosis, Its 

Il organization is dissolved ; il tears away its most precious 

1 tissues and falls inlo convulsions which seem morlal. Then, 

\ after mulliplîed throes and a paînful lethargy, it re-establishes 

I itself. But its organization is no longer the same : by sîlent 

I ÎDterior travail a new being is substîtuled for the old. In 1808, 

J ils leading characleristics are decreed and defined : departments, 

WarendissenieHts, cantons aad communes, no change has since 

I takeD place in its exterior divisions and functions ; Concordat, 

I Code, Tribunab, University, Institule, Préfets, Council of State, 

I Taxes, CoUectors, Cours des Comptes, à uniform and centralîzed 

administration, its principal organs, are still the same ; nobiltly, 

commoners, artisans, peasants, each class has hencefoith the 

position, the sentiments, the traditions whîch we see at the 

présent day. Thus the new créature Js at once stable and com- 

^Kplete; consequently its structure, ils instincts and its facultîes 

^H mark in advance the cirde wilhin which its thought and its action 

^Kwill be slimulated. Around it, other nations, some precocious, 



others backward, al! with greater cauriousness, some wiih better 
success, operaie in like niannw the transformation which transféra 
them from the Jèudal to ihe modem order of things; the gesta- 
tion is universal and ail but simultaneous. But, beneath the new 
forms as beneath the ancient, the weak is always the prey of the 
strong. Woe to those whose too lingering évolution surrenders 
thera lo the neighbor suddeniy emancipated from his chrysalis 
siate, and the (irst to go fonh fuUy armed 1 Woe likewise to him 
whose loo violent and too abrupt évolution has badly balanced 
his internai economy, and who, through the exaggeration of his 
goveming forces, through the deterîoraiioa of his deep-seated 
organs, through the gradua! impoverisiiment of his vital tissues 
is doomed to inconsiderate acts, to debibty, to impotency, amidst 
aounder and better balanced neighbore! In the organtzation 
which France efiêcted for herscif at ihe beginning of the cenlury, 
ail the gênerai Unes of her coniemporary hîstory were traced, — 
political révolutions, social Utopias, division of classes, policy of 
the church, conduci of the nobility, of the commonalty, and of 
the people, the development, the direction, or déviation of 
philosophy, of Icttere and of the arts. Hence, when we wish to 
undersiand our présent condition our attention always reverts to 
the terrible and &uitfiil crisis by which the ancien! régime pro- 
duccd the Révolution, and the Révolution the ncw régime. 

Ancien! régime. Révolution, new régime, I am going to iry to 
describe thèse three conditions with cxactness. I présume to 
déclare hère ibat I havc no olher object in view. A historian 
may be aUowed !o act as a naturalist: I hâve confronted my 
subjcct as I would !hc me!amorpho3is of an înscct. Moreover, 
the event is so interesting In îtscif it is worth the trouble of being 
obscrved for itsclf alone. and no eflbrt is required to exclude 
mental réservations. Partiality being se! aside. curiosity becomes 
KÏeniific and is wholly ccntred in the secret forces which guide 
the marvellous process. Thèse forces are ihc situation, the pas- 
sions, !he ideas, the wills of cach group, and we are able to 
distinguish them, almost lo mcasure them. They lie under our 



«yês; we are not reduced to conjeclures about theiii, to uncertain 
divinations, to vague indications. By singular good fortune we 
perceive the men themselves, their eiterior and their interior. 
The French of the ancient régime are still within range of our 
observation, Each of us, in our youlh, bas been abie to associate 
wilh soroe of the survivors of this vanished society. Many of 
their mansîons still rematn with their apartments and furaiture 
intact. By means of theîr pictures and engravings we follow 
them m their domestic life, we see their costumes, their attitudes 
and their gestures. With their literature, their philosophy, their 
sdences, their gazettes, and their correspondences, we can repro- 
doce ail their thoughts, and even their iamiliar conversation. A 
multitude of memoirs, issuing for the past thirty years from 
public and private archives, lead us from one drawing-room to 
aaother as if we were introduced into them. The letters and 
joumals of traveilers from other countrics control and complète, 
by iheir indcpendent delîneations, the portraits which this society 
has traced of itself. It has set forth everythîng pertaîning to 
itself except what it regarded as commonplace and familial to ils 
contempotaries, what appeared technical, tJresome and vulgar, 
what affected the province, the commonalty, the peasani, the 
artisan, the administration and the household. 1 was désirons of 
supplying thèse omissions, and, outside the small cirde of leamed 
and cultiu'ed Frenchmen, of comprebending France. Owing to 
the kiudness of M. Maury and the predous indications of M. 
Boutaric, I hâve examîned a mass of manuscript documents, the 
correspondence of a large number of intendants, directors of 
excise, farmers-general, magistrales, employés, and private persons 
of every kind and of every degree during the thirty last years of 
the ancient régime, the reports and memorials of the various 
depaitments of the royal househoîd, the procis-vtrbaux and cahiers 
of the States -General, in one hundred and seventy-six volumes, 
the correspondence of the mililaiy officers in 1789 and 1790, the 
letters, memoirs and statistica! détails contained in ihe hundred 
cartons of the ecclestasrical committee, ihe correspondence in 




ninety-four files of the departniental and municipal administra- 
tions with the ministers from 1790 to 1799, the reports of the 
councillors of State on their mission at the end of 1801, the 
correspond en ce of préfets under the Consulate, the Empire, and 
under the Restoralion up to 1823, and a number of docunnents 
so unknown and so instructive that, indeed, the history of the 
Révolution seems still unpublished. At least, we hâve but thèse 
documents to show us living figures, the petty nobles, curâtes, 
monks and nuns of the provinces, Jawyers, aldermen and bour- 
geoisie of the towns, the rural attomeys and village syndics, the 
laborers and artisans, officers and soldiers. Thèse ooly enable us 
to see, nearly in détail, the condition of men, the interior of a 
pareonage, of a convent, of a town council, the wages of a 
worlunan, ihe produce of a field, the taxes imposed on a peasant, 
the occupation of a coUector, the outlay of a noble or of a 
pretate, the budget, the retinue and cérémonial of a court 
Owing to thèse we can give précise figures, and know, hour by 
hoitr, the occupation of a day, and, better still, tell the order of 
a biU of fare, and recomposa an oslentatious toilet. We hâve, 
again, marked out on paper and classed by dates the varieties of 
dress wom by the queen, Marie Antoinette, and, on the other 
hand, we can piclure to ourselves the attire of a peasant, describe 
his bread, state the kinds of flour composing it, and give in sous 
and deniers how much it cost him a pound. With such resources 
one becomes aJraost the contemporary of the men whose history 
one writes, and, more ihan once, at the Archives, in tracing their 
handwriting on the yellow paper, I waa tempted to speak to 
them aloud. 
August, 1875. 
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BOOK FIRST. 
^^t Sbttuttuxt of âoctrts. 



CHAPTER L 

Trs Origin of Privilèges. — I. ServîGM aad Récompenses of the Qergj. 
—II. Services and Recompenses of the Nobles.— III. Senriœs and Récom- 
penses of the King. 

In 1789 three classes of peisons, the Clergy, the Nobles, and 
the King, occupied the most prominent position in the State, 
with ail the advantages pertaining thereto; namely, authority, 

property, honors, or, at the very least, privilèges, immunities, 
favors, pensions, préférences, and the like. If they occupied 
this position for so long a time, it is because for so long a time 
they had deserved it They had, in short, through an immense 
and secular effort, constructed by degrees the three principal 
ibundations of modem society. 

I. 

Of thèse three superadded foundations the most ancient and 
deepest was the work of the dergy. For twelve hundred years 
and more they had labored upon it, both as architects and work- 
men, at first alone and then almost alone. In the beginning, 
during the first four centuries, they constituted religion and the 
church. Let us ponder over thèse two words, in order to weigh 
them wdl. On the one hand, in a society founded on conquest, 
hard and cold like a machine of brass, forced by its very struct^ 
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ure to destroy among îts subjects ail courage to act and ail dé- 
sire to live, ihey had proclaimed the "glad tidings," held forth 
the '■kingdoin of God," preached loving résignation in the hands 
of a Heavenly Father, inspired patience, gentleness, humility, 
fielf-abnegation, and chaiity, and opened the only issues by which 
man stilling in the Roman 'ergastulum' could again breathe and 
eee daylight — and this is religion. On the olher hand, in a State 
gradually undergoing dépopulation, crumbling away, and fatally 
becoming a prey, they had formed a living siticty governed by 
laws and discipline, rallying around a common objeci and a 
common doctrine, sustained by the dévotion of chiefs and by 
the obédience of beiîevers, alone capable of subsisiing beneatli 
the flood of barbarians which the empire in niin sufTered to pour 
in Ihrough its breaches — and this is the church. 

It continues to build on thèse two tiret foundations, and after 
the invasion, for over live hundred years, it saves what it can 
still save of hutnan culture. Il marches in the van of the bar- 
barians or conveits them directly afler their entrance, which is a 
wonderfui advantage. Let us judge of it by a single faci: In 
Great firitain, which like Gaul had become Latin, but whereof 
the conquerors remained pagan during a century and a half, arts, 
industries, sociely, language, ail werc deslroyed; nothing re- 
mained of an entire people, either raassacred or fugitive, but 
slaves. We hâve still to divine their traces ; reduced to the con- 
dition of bcasts of burden, they disappear froni history. Such 
inighl hâve been the fate of Europe if the clergy had not 
promptly lamed the fierce brutes to which it belonged. Before 
ihe bishop in his gilded copc, before ihe monk, "emaciaicd, dad 
in skins," wan, "dirtier and tnote spotted than a chameleon," ' 
ihe converted German stood fear-stricken as before a sorcerer. 
In his caim moments, after the chasc or inebrtety, the vague div- 
ination of a mysterious and grandiose future, the dira conception 
of an unknown tribunal, the rudiment of conscience which he 
alrcady had in his forcsts beyond the Rhine, arouses in him 
ihrough sudden alanns half-formed, menacing visions. At the 
œomeDt of violating a sancluary hc asks himscif whether he 
may not foll on its ihrcshold with verligo and a broken neck.' 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SOCfET 



Convicled through hîs own peqilexity, he stops And spares the 
âum, the village, and the town which live under the pricst's pro- 
tection. If the animal impulse of rage, or of primitive lusts, 
leads him to raurder or to rob, later, after satiety. in times of 
sickness or of misfortune, taking the advice of his concubine or 
of his wife, he repents and maltes restitution twofold, tenfold. a 
hundiedfold, unstinted in his gifls and immunities.' Thus, over 
the whole territory the cleigy maintain and enlarge iheir asylumi 
for the opprcssed and the vanquished. On the other hand. 
among the warrior chiefs wilh long haïr, by the side of kings 
clad in fun, the mitred bishop and abbot, with shaven brows, 
take seals in the assemblies ; they alone know how to use the pen 
and how to discuss. Secretaries, councillore, theologians, they par- 
ticipate in aJl edictsj they hâve their hand in the government; 
they strive through ils agency to bring a little order oui of im- 
mense disorder; to render the law more rational and more hu- 
mane, to re-establish or préserve piety, instruction, justice, prop- 
r erty, and especially marriage. To iheîr ascendency is certainly 
[ due the police System, such as ît was, intermittent and incom- 
plète, which prevented Europe from falling into a Mongûlian an- 
aichy. If, down to the end of the twelfth century, the clergy 
bcars heavily on the princes, it is especially lo repress in ihem 
and bcne&th them the brutal appetites, the rebellions of flesh and 
blood, the outbursts and relapses of irrésistible ferocity which are 
undermining the social fabric. Meanwhile, in its churches and 
in its convents, it preser\'cs the ancient acquisitions of humanity, 
the Latin tongue, Christian fiierature and theology, a portion of 
[ pagan lîleraiure and science, architecture, sculpture, paintîng, the 
1 arts and industries which aid worship, ihe more valuable indus- 
' tries which provide man with bread, clothing, and sheller, and 
especially the greatest of ail human acquisitions, and the most 
opposed to the vagabond humor of the idle and plundering bar- 
barian, the habit and taste for labor. In the districts depopu- 
lated through Roman exactions, through the revolt of the Ba- 
gaudes. through the invasion of the Germans, and the raids of 
brigands, the Bénédictine monk built his cabin of boughs amîd 
briets and brambles;' large areas around him, formerly culti- 
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vated. are noihing but abandoned ibickets. Atong wiih his as- 
sociâtes he cleora the ground and erects buildings; he domesti- 
cates half-taraed animais ; he establtshcs a farm, a miU, a forge, 
an oven, and shops for shoes and clothing. According lo the 
rutes of his order, he reads daily for two hours; he gives seven 
hours lo manual labor, and he neither eais oor drinks more than 
is absolulely essential. Through his intelligent, voluntary labor, 
conscientiously performed and with a \4ew to the future, hc pro- 
duces more than the la)-Tnan. Through his temperate, judîcîous, 
economical syslem he consumes less than the layman. Hencc 
it is that where the layman had failed he sustains htmself and 
even prospère.' He welcomes ihe unfortunate, feeds them, sets 
them to work, and unîtes them in matrimony; beggars, vaga- 
bonds, and fugitive peasants gather around the sanctuaiy. Their 
camp gradually becomes a village and next a smaJl town ; man 
ploughs as soon as lie can be sure of hîs crops, and becomes the 
father of a family as soon as he considère himself able lo provide 
for his offspring. In this way new centres of agriculture and i 
dustry are formed, which likewise become new centres of popu- 
lation.' 

To food for the body add food for the soûl, noi less essential ; 
for, along with aliments, it was still necessary lo fumish i 
with inducements to live, or, at the very least, with the résigna- 
tion which niakes life endurable ; aiso with the aâecting or poetic 
jeverie which supplies the place of absent felicity. Down to the 
middle of ihe thirteenth ccntury the clergy stands almost alone 
in fumishing this. Through ils innumerable Icgends of saints, 
through its cathedrals and their construction, through jts statues 
and iheir expression, through its services and their still transpar- 
ent meaning, it rendered visible "the kiilgdom of God," and 
•et up an idéal world at the end of the actual world. like 
magniliccnt golden pavilion at the end of a miry morass.' The 
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Baddenfd faeut, atbiisl tôt teodoncss and sere ot t y , uks i 
uge in tfais divine and géode worid. Peiseciitocs tben, abort 1 
to strike, are anestcd bf an inviâble band ; wild bcasts beconc ] 
docile; the stags of tlie Corcst conte of ibeîr own accord t i eiy [ 
morairtg lo dran the dunors o( tbe saints ; ifae c o uniiy Uoou J 
for them like a new Pandîse; they die oofy «rtieii â plessa ] 
them. MeanwhDe the7 comfait mankiDdi goodnes, piety, fbr^ 
giveness flows from tbeir lips with ine&ble sveetncss ; wtth ejei 
upturaed to heaven, they see God, aod wîtbout cAôn, as m a 
dream. they aâc»id into the lighi aod soi tbemsdves at Hit 
right haod. Hoir divioe the legend, how inestimable in value, 
whcn, under the. uni versai reign of brute force, to endure thii life 
it was necessaiy to imagine another, and to renda the second as 
visible TO the spiritual eye as the 6rst «ras to tbe phydcal eyc 
Tbe dergy thus nourished men for more than tweli-e centnrie^ 
and in the grandeur of its récompense we can e^timate the depih 
of their gratitude. Its pope$, for two hundred yeais, were tbe 
dictaiois of Europe. It organized cmsades, dcthroned moi»- 
archs, and distributed kingdoms. Its bishops and abbots became 
hère, sovereign pnQces,and there, véritable founders of dynasties. 
It held in its giasp a third of the territoiy, one-half of tbe reve- 
nue, and two-thirds of the capital of Europe. Lel os not be- 
lieve tbat man couoterfeîts gratitude, or that he gives witbout a 
valid motive; he is too egotistical and too envious foi that. 
Wbatcver may be the institution, ecclesîastic or secuJar, whatever 
may be the ciergy, Buddhist or Christian, the coniemporaries 
who obser\-e it for fotty genetatioiis are not bad judges; they 
sairender to ii their will and their possessions, jusi in proportion 
to its services, and the ciccss of their dévotion may measuie tbe 
immensity of its benefaction. 

II. 

Up to this point no aid is found against the powcr of the 
sword and the battle-axc excepl in persuasion and in patience, 
Those States which, imîtating the old empire, attempted to rise 
up inio compact organizations, and to interpose a barrier against 
constant invasion, obtained no hold on the shifiîng soi] ; afier 
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Charleina.gne everylhîng melts away. There are no more sol- 
diers after the battle of Fontanet ; during half a ceotury bands 
of four or five hundred brigands sweep over the country, killing, 
burnjng, and devastaling with impunity. But, by way of compen- 
sation, the dissolution of the State raises up at this very lime a 
militaiy génération. Each pelty chieftain has planted his feet 
firmly on the domain he occupies, or which he withholds; he no 
longer keeps il in trust, or for use, but as property, and an inher- 
itance. It is his own manor, his own village, his own earldom; 
it no longer belongs to the king; he conlends for it in his own 
right. The benefactor, the conservator at this time is the man 
capable of fighting, of defending others, and siich really is the 
character of the newly eslablîshed class. The noble, in the lan- 
guage of the day, is the man of war, Ihe soldUr (miles), and it is 
he who lays the second foundation of modem society. 

In the tenth century his extraction is of htttc conséquence. 
He is ofteatimes a Carlovingian count, a beneficiaiy of the king, 
the sturdy proprictor of one of the last of the Frank estâtes. 
In one place he is a maniai bishop or a valiant abbot ; in another 
tL converied pagan, a retired bandit, a prospérons adventurer, a 
rude huntsman.who long supported himself by the chase and 
on wild fruits.' The anceslon of Robert the Strong are un- 
kjiown, and later the siory runs that the Capets are descendcd 
from a Parisian butcher. In any event the noble of that epoch 
ta the brave, the powerfui man, expert in the use of arms, wbo, 
at the head of a troop, instead of flying or paying ransom. oflers 
his breasi, stands firm, and protecls a patch of the soil with his 
sword. To perform this service he has no need of anceslors ; 
ail that he requtres is courage, for hc is himself an ancestor; 
securiiy for the présent, which he insures, îs too acceptable ta 
permit any quibbling aboul his lîtle. 

Finally, after so many centuries, we find each canton pos- 
sesstng its armed men, a Bcttled body of troops capable of 
rcsisting nomadic invasion; the community is no longer a prey 
to strangera ; at the end of a century ihis Europe, which had 
been sacked by (lotillas of two-masted vessels, is to throw two 
himdred thousand armed men into Asia, and hencefonh, both 
notlh and south, in the face of Klussulmans and of pagans. 
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înstead of beîng coaquered it is to conquer. For the secofxl 
time an idéal figure becomes apparent after that of tbe saint,' 
the hero; and the new-bom sentiment, as efficadoos as die old 
one, thus groups men together into a stable sodety. Tbis coo- 
sists of a résident corps of gendarmes, in «iiich, from £ither to 
son, one is always a gendarme. Each individual is bom into ît 
with his bereditary rank, bis local post, bis par in landed prop- 
erty, with tbe certainty of never beîng abandoned br bis cbic^ 
tain, and with the obligation of giving bis life kx bis diicftain in 
time of need. In tbis epodi of perpétuai war€ue onlr one 
regimen is suitable, that of a bodj of men confiondng tbe 
enemy, and such is the feadal sjrstem; we can judge br tbis 
trait alone of tbe perik wbich it wards oS, and of tbe serrice 
which it enjoins. *'In those dajrs," sajrs tbe Spanisb général- 
cbronide, ''kings, counts, nobles, and knig^ts, in order to be 
ready at ail bours, kept their borses in tbe looms in wbich tbey 
siept with their wires."* The viscoont in fais tower defending 
tbe entrance to a valley or the passage of a ford, the marquis 
thrown as a forlom hope on the buming frontier, sleeps with bis 

hand on his weapon, like an American lieutenant among the Sious 
behind a western stockade. His dwdling is simply a camp and 

a refuge ; straw and beaps of leaves over^read tbe paTement of 
the great hall ; hère be rests with bis cavalieis, taking off a ^nr 
if be bas a chance to sleep; the loopbc^es in the waD scarcdy 
allow daylight to enter; Ûtt nuin thing is not to be shot with 
arrows. Every taste, every sentiment is sobordinated to mili- 
tary service ; there are certain places od the European fronticr 
where a child of fourteen is requircd to march, and where the 
widow up to sixty is required to remarry. Men to fin up the 
ranlu, men to mount guard, is the call wbich at tbis moment 
proceeds fipom ail institutions like the summons of a brazen 
bom. 

Thanks to thèse braves, the peasant fvUlanus) enjoys pro- 
tection. He is no longer to be slaughtered, no longer to be led 
captive with bis (amily, in herds, with bis neck in the yoke. 
He ventures to plough and to sow, and to rdy upon bis crops; 
in case of danger be knows that he can find an asylum for 
himsel^ and for his grain and catde, in the cirde of palisades at 
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the base of the fortress. By degrees necessity eslablîshes a tacit 
contract between the miiilary chieftain of ihe donjon and ihe 
early setElere of the open country, and this becomes a recognîzed 
custom. They work for him, cultivaie hîs ground, do his cart- 
ing, pay him quittances, so much for house, so much per head 
for cattle, so much lo inherit or to sell; he is compelled to 
support his troop. But when thèse Hghts are discharged he erre 
if, tlirough pride or greediness, he takes more than his duc. As 
to ihe vagabonds, ihe wretched, who, in ihe universal disorder 
and dévastation, seek refuge undcr his guardianship, their con- 
dition is barder; the soil belongs to him, became without him it 
would be uninhabitable ; if he assigns th«ra a plot of ground, 
if he permits them merely to encamp on it, if he sets thera to 
work tir fumishes them with seeds, it is on conditions which he 
prescribes. They are to become his seris, his mortmains; wher- 
ever they may go he is to hâve the right of fetching them back, 
and from father to son they are his bom domestics, assignable lo 
any pursuit he pleases, taxable and workable at his discreti<ai, 
and not aliowed to transmit anythîng to a child uniess the latter, 
"living from their pot," can, after their death, continue their 
service. "Not to be killed," says Stendhal, "and lo hâve a 
good sheepskin coat in winter, vas. for many people in the 
tenih century, the height of felicity"; let us add, for a woman, 
that of not being violated by a whole band. When we clearly 
represcnt to ourselves the condition of humanily in those days, 
we can comprchend how men rcadily accepted the most ohnox- 
ious of feudaJ rights, even that of the droil du sfigneur. The 
risks to which they wcre daïly subjecl were even worse.' The 
proof of it is that the people flocked to tlie feudal structure as 
soon as it was complcted. In Normandy, for instance, when 
RoUo had divided off the lands with a tine, and hung the 
robbers, the inhabitants of the neighboring provinces rushcd in 
to establish themselves. The slightest security suRiced to re- 
populate a country. 

People accordingly lived, or rather began lo lîve, under the 
nide, iron-gloved hand which used them roughly, but which af- 
forded them protection. The seignior, sovereign and proprie- 
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îmeDigczit and a good msnsfc af irm-, r ht ssâz ir 5=rT>ï ôe 
greatest profit from hîs grtnmd. lie ^zuzuà L'jr rsicszE. or ali?«s 
to become Tdaxed. the iseâkcs of :3ke 3is in -viuir hs Tjjjsnm 
and sei& woil noproâtabihr lin m^ff msT are nr iiôn^j 
Halxt, DeccssâtT. a iiilun'.ii'i cr ij c isë caxzrzmrT. 
cflect ; sesgmoBs. TiDduL. sas. sdc loxcseas. ir ôe end aàapxeî 
to their coodîxioEL bosmd toceôer br a cammoL 



a sooerr. a Tcroarue cj c ^» ra inr im seiourrr. tze 
cotmtj, the dndiT becocnei a pocizDacT wtozl s un";?! •;»■ 'lupr & 
blind instinct, and to »liJLh aS are ôei-rcei. It s cannniiiâsd 
vitfa die scignsor and his JarniV : ii. TÎm rsiscsoL psopits st pronc 
of him : ther naixaie his ieasB o£ arzas : tber ôesr nm. as 'us cex- 
alcade passes akaig dïe sresi : ibrr mcnce ix bs iLS^Gxmrxstos 
tfaroo^ sjmpadij.^ If be bemrTtfi= a wyyyw^ and î^e tïz ^:sit^ 
dien, dier send depatxDOQs to him lo faj::eii: hiiL to rsaxisrrr. je 
ovder that at his deaâi the cmmm mar noc x&I ins:^ a vsr ^ sn> 
cession orbe giren iq> to ihe eac m a r "'tTugi!! of n ^CTT ceE. Tins 
there.is a xevÎTa], afier a thovBXDC jranL of the tnas: pTv-eâî a 
the most viracions of the winiïrfcffi'.t :2s &iuyr: încxax Kosrr. 
This one is die more p ap cious beczx&c i: s f2jg.:i> of ezpaiidizï^ : 
fior the small féodal patrîmaDT to becoone the çres: Tjrraaal ;ja;!' 
rimcniTy it nov sofiBoes ibr aH the Ksgnianss to be ctnctbaiMff i& 
the hands of a sîn^ seîgmor. azkd âat ^sat erre «i^uïf of tVie 
nobles, shonld oredaj the voek of ihe ikcûss irjci lie zsxjFt 
foundatioQ of Fiance. 

HL 

The King baîk the «hd&e of this f ocstcaboc oyt i?/xjt aAsr 
another. Hugues Capet laid âe firsr ooe. I^ore V-*^» rori^ 
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confeired on the Kiiig no right to a province, not cven Laon ; it is 
he who atided his domain lo tlie title. During eighl hundred 
years, through conquest. craft, inheritance, the work of acquisition 
goeson; even under Louis XV. France îs augmented by the ac- 
quisition of Lorraine and Coreica. Starting from nothing, the 
King is the maker of a compact Stale, containing a population of 
twenty-six millions, and then Mie most powerful in Europe. 
Throughout this interval he isai the head of the public defencej 
the liberator of the country against foreignere, against the Pope 
in the fourteenth century, ag^nst the English in the fifteenth, 
against the Spaniards in the sixteenth. In the interior, from the 
twelflh century onward, with the helmel on hîs brow, and always 
on the road, he is the greal justiciary, demolishing the towers of 
the feuda] brigands, repressing the excesses of the powerful, pr«- 
lecting the oppressed ; ' he puis an end to private warfarc ; he 
establishes order and iranquillity ; — an immense accomplishment, 
which, from Louis le Gros to St. Louis, from Philippe le Bel to 
Charles VIL, and to Louis XL. from Henry IV. to Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV., continues uninterruplcdly up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century in the edîct against duels and in the 
"Grands Jours.'" Meanwhlte sU usefui projects carried ont un- 
der his orders, or developed under his patronage, roads, harbors, 
canals, asylums, univetsities, académies, institutions of pîcty, of 
refuge, of éducation, of science, of industry, and of commerce, 
bear hîs imprint and proclaim the public benefactor. Services of 
this character challenge a proportionate recompense ; it is allowed 
thaï from father to son he is weddcd to France ; that she acts only 
through him ; that he acts only for lier ; while every souvenir of 
the past and every présent intercst combine lo sanction this union. 
The Church eonsccrates it at Rheims by a sort of eigluh sacrament, 
accompanied with legends and miracles; he is the anointcd of 
God.' The nobles, through an old instinct of militar>' fealiy, con- 
stder themïelvcs hîs body-guard, and down to Augusl lo, i7^9i 
, rush forward co die for him on his staircase ; he îs their gênerai by 
I birth. The pcople, down to 1789, regard him as ihe redresser 
of abuses, the guardian of the righi, the proteclor of the weak. 



• "LaiCnadi Jaund'AumtiH 
tkt Bum oT PluiBuù, ia fiÀVK 
■H* 

• A> kU u Louu XV. ■ fnKii't 



" br FUdûc. «L Chtiud TIh lu huiii \>n^nè. 
»■» uktn, >n«d, jud ciKutol imdn Louit XV. in 
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the great almoner, the universal refuge. At the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XVI. "the shouls of Vive le roi, which began at 
six o'clock in iBe moniing, continued scarccly inteirupted untii 
after sunset." ' Whcn the Dauphin was born the joy of France 
was that of a whole family. "Veople stopped each oiher in the 
streets, spoke together wîthout any acquaintance, and everybody 
embraced everybody he knew." ' Every one, through vague 
tradition, through immémorial respect, feels ihal France is a ves- 
sel constructed by his hands and the hands of his ancestors ; 
that, in this sensé, the structure is his property; that his right in 
it is that of each passenger to his private gpods ; and that his 
whole duty consîsts in being expert and vigilant in the conduci 
of the magnificent ship over the sea whereon the public welfare 
Boctts beneath his banner. 

Under the ascendency of such an idea he was allowed to do 
evcrything. By fair tneans or foui, he so reduced ancient author- 
îties as to make them a mère ruin, a semblance, a souvenir. The 
nobles are simply his officiais or his courtiers. Since the Con- 
cordat he Dominâtes the dignttaries of the Church. The States- 
General were not convoked for a hundred and seventy-five 
years; the provincial assemblies which continue to subsist do 
nothing but apportion the taxes; the parliaments are esiled 
when they rbk a remonstrance. Through his council, hjs in- 
tendants, his sub-delegaies, he interposes in the most trifling of 
local matters. He enjoys a revenue of four hundred and 
Beventy-seven millions.' He disburses one-half of that of the 
Clergy. In short, he is absolute master, and he so déclares 
himself.* Possessions, freedom from taxation, the satisfactions 
of vanity, a few remuants of local jurisdiction and authority, are 
consequently ail that is left to his ancient rivais ; in exchange for 
thèse they etijoy his favors and marks of préférence. 
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Such, m brief, is the history of the privileged classes, the 
Clergy, the Nobles, and the King. It must be kept in mind to 
comprehend their situation at the moment of their fall ; having 
created France, they enjoy it. Let us see ciearly what becomes 
of them at the end of the eighteenth century; what portion 
of their advantages they preserved; what services they still 
render, and what services they do not render. 



CHAPTER IL 

Privilèges. — I. Number of the Privilcged Classes. — II. Theîr Posses- 
sions, Capital, and Revenue. — III. Their Immunities. — IV. Their Feudal 
Rights. — ^These advantages the remains of primitive sovereignty. — V. They 
may be justified by local and gênerai services. 

I. 

The privileged classes number about 270,000 persons, com- 
prising of the nobility 140,000 and of the clergy 130,000.* This 
makes from 25,000 to 30,000 noble families; 23,000 monks in 
3,500 monasteries, and 37,000 nuns in 1,500 convents, and 60,000 
curâtes and vioars in as many churches and chapels. Should the 
reader désire a more distinct impression of them, he may imagine 
on each square league of territory, and to each thousand of in- 
habitants, one noble family in its weathercock mansion, in each 
village a curate and his church, and, every six or seven leagues, 
a conventual body of men or of women. We hâve hère the an- 
dent chieftains and founders of France ; thus entitled, they still 
enjoy many possessions and many rights. 

II. 
Let us always keep in mind what they were, in order to 
comprehend what they are. Great as their advantages may 
be, thèse are merely the remains of still greater advantages. 
This or that bishop or abbot, this or that count or duke« 
whose successors make their bows at Versailles, were formerly 
the equals of the Carlovingians and the first Capets. A Sire 
de Montlhéry held King Philippe I. in check.* The abbey 
of St. Germain des Près possessed four hundred and thirty thou- 
sand hectares of land (about 900,000 acres), almost the extent 

> See note i at the end of the volume. 

* Soger *'^e de Louis VI.," diap. vin. Philippe I. became master of the Château de 
Montlhéry only by nuurying one of his sons to the heiress of the fief He thus addressed his 
tuooessor : " My child, take good care to keep this tower of which the annoyances hâve madtt 
■e grow old, and whose fiauds and treasons hâve given me no pcace nor rest." 
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of an entire departraent, We need noi be surprised that they 
remaiued powerful, and, cspecially, rich; no stability îs greater 
than that of an associative body. After eigbt hundred years, in 
spite of so many strokes of the royal axe, and the immense 
change in the culture of socicty, the old feudal root lasCs and 
still végétâtes. We remark it first îa the distribution of prop- 
erty.' A fifth of the soil belongs to the crown and the com- 
munes, a fifth to the third estate, a fifth to the rural popula- 
tion, a fifth to the nobles and a fifth to the clergy, Accordingly, 
if we deduct the public lands, the privileged classes own one- 
half of the kingdom. This large portion, moreover, is at the 
same time the richest, for it comprises almost ail the large and 
imposing buildings, the palaces, castles, convents, and cathe- 
drals, and almost ail the valuable movable property, such as fiir- 
niture, plate, objects of art, the accumulated masterpieces of 
centuries. We can judge of il by an estiroate of the portion be- 
longing to tlie clergy. Ils possessions, capitaliied, amoitnt to 
nearly 4,000,000,000 francs ; ' the income from this amounts to 
80 or 100 millions, to which must bc added ihe dime, or tithes, 
133 millions per annum, in ail zoo millions, a sura which must 
be doublcd to show its équivalent al the présent day ; and to this 
must be added the chance contributions and the usual church 
collcciions,' To fully realîze the breadth of this golden stream 

• UoïKC de LsrereiM, " Ln AitcmbUn Prnviadalei." p. 19. Coniuli (lie uflicii] iQIe- 
neat of the provinciiil ancBiblid. uid HpecuUy ihe chapten trouinE or ihc piM^tifmtM 
(» old Un bT «nc-mniicih m bcam»— T*.) 

*A npun mâdE by Tnilhud in lïc namt of Ih« ccdHiulie commiitec. (Moniicui. iglh 
DHHbIw. 17)9) ' The rclifiout «uMbhmenn lot uk in Puii al 
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let us look at some of ils affluenls. Three hundred and nineiy- 
ninc monks at Prémontré esliinate theic revenue at more than 
1,000,000 livres, and their capital at 45,000,000. The Provincial 
of the Doniinicans of Toulouse adniits, for bis two hundred and 
thirty-six monks, " more than 200,000 livres net revenue, not in- 
cluding the convent and its eticlosure; also. in ihe colonies, real 
estate, negroes and other effecis. valued at several raillions." The 
Bénédictines of Cluny, numbering two hundred anU thirty-eight, 
enjoy a revenue of 1,800,000 livres. Those of Saint -Maur, num- 
bering sisleen hundred and sevenly-two, estimate the raovable 
property of their churches and houses at 24,000,000, and their 
net revenue at 8,000,000, " without including that which accrues 
to Messieurs the abbots and priors compiendatory," which 
means as much and perhaps more. Dom Rocourt, abbot of 
Clairvaux, bas from 300,000 to 400,000 livres income; the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, archbishop of Strasbourg, raore than i.ooo.ooo.* 
In Franche -Coin lé, Alsace and Roussillon the clergy own one- 
half of the territory; in Hainaut and Artois, three - quarters ; in 
Carabr^sis fourteen hundred plough-areas out of seventeen hun- 
dred,* Almost the whole of Le Velay belongs lo the Bishop 
of Puy, the abbot of La Chaise-Dieu, the noble chapter of 
Bnonde, and lo the seigniors of Polignac. The canons of St. 
Claude, in the Jura, are the proprîetors of twelve tbousand serfs 



Through fortunes of the first class we can imagine those of 
the second. As along with the noble it comprises the ennobled, 
and as ihe magistrates for two centuries, and the financiers for 
one cenluiy had acquired or purchased nobility, it is clear that 
hère are to be found almost ail the great fortunes of France, old 
or tfew, transmitted by inheritance, obtained through court fa- 
vors, or acquired in business ; when a class rcaches the summit 
it is recruiied out of those who are mounting or clambering up. 
Hère, too, there îs colossal wealth. It bas been calculated that 
the appanages of the princes of the royal family, the Comtes of 
Artois and of Provence, (he Ducs d'Oriéans and de PenthiÈvre 
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then covered one-seventh of the temtory.' The princes of the 
blood hâve together a revenue of from 24,000,000 lo -i^fioofioo; 
the Duc d'Orléans alone has a rental of 1 1,500,000,* 

Thèse are the txstiges of the feudal régime. Similar vestiges 
are found in England, in AuBtria, In Germany and in Russia. 
Proprietorship, indeed, a long time survives the circurostances 
on which it is founded. Sovereîgnty had constituted property ; 
divorced from sovereignty it has remained in the hands formerly 
sovereigç. In the bishop, the abbot and the count, the king 
respecied the ptoprietor whîle overthrowing the rival, and, in 
the existing proprietor a hundred traits stil! indicate ihe annihi- 
Utcd or modified sovereign, 

III, 
Such is the total or partial exemption from taxation. The 
tax-coUectors hait in their présence because ihe king well knows 
that feudal property has the same origin as his own; if royalty is 
one privilège seigniory is another ; the king hiinself is simply the 
most privileged among the privîleged. The most absolute, the 
most infatuated with his rights, Louis XIV., entertained scruples 
when extrême necessity compelled him to enforce on everybody 
the tax of the tenth.' Treaties, précédents, immémorial custom, 
réminiscences of ancient rights again restrain the fiscal hand. 
The clearer the resemblance of the proprietor to the ancient 
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Livînff in Uk ptuvinctM, n p Ka i\y, t* dam Ihrauth the elléci «f nâi-ivtA caflUBUBK^ 
liai, "AccmdiDtf ta my Frinubdu Kouercui/' hvuri .Kun, "I eould livc a$ Mïlh.u 
wilh BT '«"■'y ■■ ■•« 1»™!=! .hundMiM on loo louii (i.ooo {r.noJ ; Ibttt ut noblg (utt- 
tia ■uppHlinii ihmHlvH on Rvtnus oT 6kf .nd cvcn t»ciity-Kve luuii." Al Milluiu, 
IVKtar. pfku «• tnpit lod ncn qiuuliiiplt. In Puii, i houw In iha Ru* 5l Hono^ 
vhïch •» talffl lor a,aai> fnim in ir>7 ii nn« nota] for 16,000 ftwiu. 

■ " Riiiiipnri» 4e t'Agence du cIcrfiÉ de i?eoà iT^S-" 1*< rel.iion tn the reiidjil rifhu iht 
.belhioBor which i> doundcd ia Bonorf'i work. Ibe Chucellot SiRuKTBid n )7m: 
"Ou Kinp haoe ihoBKlva declÉRd ihot ihcy i% IbnuBiIdjr,' iapoKsl lii oHikt Mv , 
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ïndependent sovereign. the greatei his immunity. Al one tîme 
he is guaranteed by a récent trealy. by his position as a stranger, 
by his almost rgyal extraction. " In Alsace foreign princes in 
possession, with the Teutonlc order and the order of Malta, enjoy 
exemption from ail rea! and personal contributions," " In Lor- 
raine the chapter of Remiremont has the privilège of assessing 
itself in ail stale impositions." ' Agaîn, he is protected by the 
maintenance of the jirovincial Assemblies, and through the in- 
corporation of the nobihty with the soil : in Languedoc and in 
Brittany the plebeian estate alone paid the taille? Everywhere 
else his quality preserved him ftom it, hîm, his château and the 
chateau's dependences; the iaille reaches him only ihrough his 
fermera. And better stilt, it is sufficient that he himself should 
work, or a steward, to communicate to the land his original 
independence ; so soon as he touches the soil, either personally 
or through his agent, he exempts four ploughing-areas {quatre 
charrues), three hundred arpents,' which in other hands, would 
pay two thousand francs tax, and besides this, " the woods, ihe 
meadows, the vines, the ponds and the enclosed land belonging 
to ihe château, of whatever extent it may be." Conseqviently, 
in Limousin and elsewJiere, in régions principally devoted to 
pasturage or to vineyards, he takes care lo manage himself, 
or to hâve managed, a certain portion of his domain ; in this 
way hc exempts it from the tax-coUector.* There is yel more. 
In Alsace, through an express covenant he does not pay a cent 
of tas. Thus, after the assauhs of four hundred and fifty years, 
taxation, the first of fiscal instmmentalitîes, the most burdensome 
of aSi, leaves feudal property almost intact.' For a century 
back, two new instrumcnlalities, the capitation-tax and the vingt- 
Urnes, secm more efficacious, and yet are but little more so. 



*'La AueraWie* provindale*," p. 35*. Rcpon of 
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At first, through a master-stroke of ecclesiastical dîplomacy, the 
cleri;y diverts or weakens the blow. Forming a body, and 
holding aasemblies, it is able to negotiate with the kîng, to buy 
ilself off, to avoid bcing taxed by olhers, to tax itself, to hâve it 
underslood that ils payments are not compulsory contributions, 
but a " free gift," to obtain in exchange a mass of concessions, to 
diminish tliis gift. sometîmes not to make it, ia ajiy event to 
reduce it to sixteen millions every five years, that îs to say to a 
little more than three millions per annum; in 1788 it is only 
1,800,000 livres, and in 1789 ît îs refused altogether.' And still 
bettcr : as it borrows to provide for this tax, and as the liécimes 
which it raines on its property do not suffice to reduce the capital 
and meel the interest on its debt, it has the adroitness to securc, 
besides, a grant from the king out of the royal treasury, each 
year, of z. 500,000 livres, so that, instead of paying, it 
in 1787 il receivcs in this way 1,500,000 livres. In relati 
the nobles, they, unafale lo combine together, to hâve représent- 
atives, to acl in a public way, operate in a private way, 1 
fionting ministers, intendants, sub-delegates, farmer-generals, and 
ail others clothed wilh authority, their quality securing attentions, 
considération and favora. In the first place, ihis quality 
empts themselves, their dépendants, and the dépendants of 
Iheir dépendants, from dral'tiog in the niilitîa, (rom lodging 
soliiicrs, from (la corvée) laboring on the highways. Next, 
ilie capiuliun being fixed according to the lax System, ihey 
pay little, because their taxation is of little accounL More- 
over, each one brings ail his crédit to bear against assess- 
mcnts j " your syrapathelic hcart," writes one of them to the 
intendant, "will never allow a iather of my condition 10 be 
t^cd for the vtngtihna rigidly like a father of low birth." On 
the othcr hand, ns the lax-payer pays the cap î talion -tas at his 
actual résidence, often (ai away from his estâtes, and no 
one having any knowledge of his pereonal income, he may pay 
whatcvcr seems to him propcr. 'lliere are no proceedings 
against him, if he is a noble ; the grcatest circumspection is 

' RiudM. "U Feu.« «inl l> Réioludcn,'- p. ji, Dt BbuUH, "UéiBoim," p. «. 
VnAn. "nsrAdwD»iratiaiidBFiBue«,"T. II. p ili. Thr ■bure nUta u vlul «h 
•*tM Iba ilcrQr oF Cnno, I ■ ifi dioconj. Hk deiay callail bricn. canùud oT Iliu af 
Ihi (km bHhaprici and oT Ibt couaUKi tctjiûnl tfbs Luiit XlV.i il tud ■ Hp«M 
r(fiiHU>d|HidionmlitiUlif IhenaklcK Tlx lUùHi «UgIi (W slaar b( Flucs lined 
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uscd lowards persons of high rank ; " in the provinces," says 
Turgot, " the capîtation-tax of the privileged classes has been 
Buccessively reduced 10 an exceedingly sma!l matter, whihc the 
capitation-tax of those who are liable to the laiiie is almosl cqual 
to the aggregate of that tajt," And linally, " the collectors think 
that they are obliged to act towards them with marked con- 
sidération " even when they owe; "the resuit of which," says 
Necker, "is that very ancient, and rauch too large amounts, 
of their capitation-tax remain unpaid." Accordingly, not having 
been able to repel the assault of the fisc in front they evaded it 
or dimioished it until it became dmost un objection able. In 
Champagne, "on neady 1,500,000 livres provîded by the capita- 
tion-tax, they paid in onty 14,000 livres," that is to say, " 2 sous 
and 3 deniers for the same purpose which costs la sous per 
livre to those chargeable with the taille." According lo Calonne, 
" if concessions and privilèges had been suppressed the vin^iimet 
would hâve fumished double ihe amount." In this respect the 
most opulent were the most skilful in protecting themselves. 
"With the intendants," said the Duc d'Orléans, " I settle matlers, 
and pay about what I please," and he calculated that the pro- 
vindal administration, rîgorously taxing him, would cause him 
to lose 300,000 livres rental. It has been proved that the 
princes of the blood paid, for their iwo-twentieths, 188,000 
instead of 2,400,000 livres. In the main, in this régime, excep- 
tion from taxation is the last remnant of sovereignty or, at least, 
of independeace. The privileged person avoids or repels tajca- 
tion, not merely because it despoils him, but because it belittles 
him; it Is a mark of plebeian condition, that is to say, of former 
servitude, and he resists the fisc as much ihrough pride as 
through interest, 

IV. 

Let us follow him home to his own domain. A bishop, an 
abbé, a chapter of the clergy, an abbess, each has one iike a lay 
seignior; for. in former limes, the monastery and the church 
werc small govemments lîke the couoty and the duchy. 

Intact on the olher bank of the Rhine, alraost ruined in 
France, the feuda! structure everywhere discloses the same plan. 
In certain places, betler protected or less altacked, it has pre- 
Bcrved ail its ancient externals. At Cahors, the bishop-count of 
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the town had the right, on solemnly officiating, "to place hîs 
casque, cuirass, gaunllets and sword on the altar." ' At Besan- 
çon, the archbishop'prince bas six high ofRcers, who owe him 
homage for their fiefs, and who attend at his coronation and at 
hia obsequies. At Meode,' the bishop, seignior-suzerain for 
Gévaudan since the eleventh cenlury, appoints "the courts, ordî- 
naiy judges and judges of appeal, the commissaries and syndics 
of the country," disposes of ail the places, "municipal and 
judiciary," and, entreated to appear in the assembiy of the ihree 
orders of the province, " replies ihat his place, his possessions 
and his rank exalting him above every indi>fidual in his diocèse, 
he cannot sît under the presidency of any person ; that, being 
Ecignior-suzerain of aU estâtes and particularly of the baronïes, 
he cannol give way to his vassab," in brief that he is king, or 
but litile short of it, in his own province. At Remiremont, the 
noble chapter of canonesses has, " inferior, superior, and ordînary 
judicature in fifty-two bans of seigniories," the gift of sevenly- 
five curacies and of ten maie canonships, appointing the munici- 
pal ofiicers of the town, and, besides this, three lower and higher 
courts,and cverywhere the officiais in the jurisdiction over woods 
and forests. Thiriy-two bishops, without counting the chap- 
ters, are ihus temporal seigniors, in whole or in part, of their 
episcopal town, sometimes of the surrounding district, and some- 
limes, like the bishop of St, Claude, of the entire counlry. Hère 
the feudal tower has been preserved. Elsewhere it is plastered 
over anew, and more particularly in the appanages. In thèse 
domains, comprising more than twelve of our departmenls, the 
princes of the blood appoint to ail offices in the judiciary and to 
ail clérical livings. Being substilutes of the king they enjoy his 
BCTviceable and honorary rights. They are almost delegated 
kings, and for life ; for they not only receive ail that the king 
would receive as seignior, but again a portion of that which he 
would receive as monarch. For example, the house of Orléans 
coUects the excises,' that is lo say the duty on liquors, on works 
ia gold or silver, on manufactures of iron, on steel, on cards. 
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on paper and statch, in shtH'C, on the entire sum-[otal of one of 
ihe most onerous indirect imposts. It is not surprising, if, ap- 
praximating to the sovereign condition, they hâve, like sover- 
eigns themselves, a council, a chancellor, aa organized debt, a 
court,' a domestic cérémonial System, and that the feudal édifice 
in theîr hands sbould put on the luxurious and formai trappings 
which it had assumed in tbe hands of the k.ing. 

Let us tura to its inferior personages, to a seignior of médium 
rank, on his square league of ground, amidst the thousand in- 
habitants who were formerly his i-ÎUeins or his serfs, wîlhin 
reach of the mooastery, or c'iapter, or bishop whose rîghls inter- 
mingle with his righis. Whatever may hâve been done lo abase 
him his position is stiU very high. He is yet, as tht intendants 
say, "the ûrst inhabitant;" a prince whom they liave haif 
despoiled of his public functions and consigned to his honorary 
and availablc righis, but who neverthelessremaiosa prince.' He 
has bis bench ia the church, aad hîs right of sépulture in the 
choir ; the tapestry bears his coat of arms ; they besiow on him 
incense, " holy water by distinction." Often, having founded 
the church, he is ils patron, choosing the curatc and claiming 
to conlrol him; in the rural districts we see hira advanciog or 
retardicg the hour of the parochial mass according to his fancy, 
If he bearï a litle he is suprême judge, and tliere are entire 
provmccs, Maine and Anjou, for example, where there is no fief 
without the judge. In this case he appoints the bailiff, the 
registrar, and other lega] and judîcial offîcers, attomeys, notariés, 
seigniorial sergeants, constabutary on foot or mounted, who draw 
up documents or décide in his name in civil and criminal cases 
on the first trial. He appoints, moreover, a forest-warden, or 
décides forest offences, and enforces the penalties which this 
ofiicer inflicts. He has his prison for dehnquents of various 
kinds, and sometimes his forked gibbets. On the other hand, as 
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compeDsation for his judicial cosls, he obtains ihe property of 
the man condemned to death and the confiscation of his estate ; 
he succeeda to the bastard born and dying in his seignioiy with- 
ouC leaving a testament or legitimate childrcn ; he inheiits from 
the possessor, legitiniatcly born, dying ifttestate in his house with- 
oul apparent heirs; he appropriâtes to himself movable objects, 
animale or inanimate, whii;ti are found astray and of which the 
owner is uoknown; he daims one-half or one-third of treasure- 
trove, and, on the coast, he takes for himself the waif of wrecks ; 
and finally, what is more fruilful, in thèse times of misery, he be- 
comes the possessor of abandoned lands that hâve remaîned un- 
tilled for ten years. Other advanlages demonstrale still more 
dearty that he formerly possessed the governmenl of the canton. 
Such are, in Auvergne, in Flanders, in Hainaut, in Artois, in 
Picardy, Alsace, and Lorraine, the dues de pimrsoin ou de 
saitvement (care or safety within the walls of a town), paid to 
him for his gênerai protection ; those d* guet et de garde (watch 
and guard), claimed by him for military protection ; of afforage, 
exacted of those who sell béer, wîne and other beverages, whole- 
sale or retail ; of fouage, dues on fires, in money or grain, which, 
according to many common-law Systems, he levies on each fire- 
side, house or family ; of pitlvérage, quite common in Dauphiny 
and Provence, on passing flocks of sheep ; the lods et ventes 
(lord's due), an almost universal tax, consisting of the déduction 
of a sixth, often of a fifth or even a fourth, of the price of every 
pièce of ground sold, and of every lease exceeding nine years ; 
Ihe dues for rédemption or relief, équivalent lo one year's in- 
come.and which he rcccives from collatéral heirs, and often from 
direct hairs ; and finally, a rarer due, but the most burdensome 
of ail, that of aeapte ou de ptait-a-merei, which is a double rent, 
or a year's yield of fruits, payable as well on ihe death of the 
seignior as on that of the copyholder. Thèse arq véritable taxes, 
onland.on raovables, personal, for licenses, for traffic, for mi 
rions, for successions, established formerly on the condition of per- 
fonning a public service which he is no longer obliged to perforra, 
Other dues arc alao ancient imposts, but he still performs the 
■ervice for which they are a quittance. The king, in fact, sup- 
^resses many of the lolls, twelve hundred in 1714, and the sup- 
pression is kept up ; but a good many remain to the profit of the 
idgnior,— on bridges, on highways, on fords, on boats ascending 
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or descending, he being at tbe expense of keeping up bridge, 
road, ford and tow-path, scveral being very lucrative, one ot 
theoi producing 90,000 livres,' In like manner, on condition 
of maintaining ihe market-place and of providing scales and 
weights gratis, he levies a tax on provisions and on merchandise 
brought to hia fair or to hîs market; — at Angoulême a forty- 
eighth of the grain sold, at Combourg near Saint-Malo, sq much 
per head of catlle, dsewhere so much on wine, eatables and 
fish.* Having fonnerly buîlt the oven, the wine-press, the taîll 
and the sUughter-house, he obliges the inhabitants lo use thèse 
or pay for their support, and he demolishes ail constructions 
which might enter into compétition wtch him.' Thèse, again, 
are cvidently monopolies xaà.- octrois going back ta the time 
when he was in possession of public authority. 

Not only did he ihen possess the public authority but he 
possessed the soil and the men on it. Propnetor of men, he is 
so still, at least in many respects and in many provinces. " In 
Champagne proper, in the Sénonais, in la Marche, in the Bour- 
bonnais, in ihe Nivernais, in Burgundy. in Franche-Comté, there 
are none, or very few domains, no signs remaining of ancient 
servitude. ... A good many personaJ serfs, or so conslituted 
through their own gratitude, or that of their progenitors, are 
Still found." * There, man b a serf, sometimes by virtue of his 
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birth, and again ihrough a territorial condition. Whether in 
servitude, or as mortraains, or as cotters, one way or aoother, 
fifteen hundred thousand bdividuals, it is said, wore abaut their 
necks a remnant of the feudal coUar ; this is DOt surprising since, 
on the other side of the Rhine, almost ail the peasantry still wear 
it. The seignior, formerly master and proprietor of ail Ihcir 
goods and chattels and of al! their labo»;' can still exact of ihem 
from ten to twelvc corvées per annum and a fined annual tax. 
lo the barony of Choiseul near Chaumont in Champagne, "the 
inhabitants are required to plough his lands, to sow and reap 
thera for his account and to put the products inio his baros; 
each plot of ground, each house, every head of cattle pays & 
quit-claim ; children may inherit from their parents oniy on con- 
dition of remaining with them ; if absent al the lime of their 
decease he is the inheritor." This is what was styled in the 
language of the dayan estate "with excellent dues." Elsewhere 
the seignior inherils from collaterais, brolhers or nephews, if 
they were not in community with the defunct at the moment 
of his death, which community is only valid through his consent. 
In the Jura and the Nivernais, he may pursue fugitive serfs, and 
demand, at their death, not only the property left by them on 
his domain, but, again, the pittance acquired by them elsewhere. 
At Saint-Claude he acquires this right over any person that 
passes a year and a day in a house bclonging to the seigniory. 
As to ownerehip of the soil we see still more clearly that he once 
had entire possession of it. In the district subject to his juris- 
diction the public domain remains his private domain ; roads, 
streets and open squares form a part of it ; he has the right 
lo plant trees in thera and to take trees up, In many provinces, 
through a pasturage reni, he obliges the inhabitants to pay for 
permits to pasturc their cattle in the fields after the crop, and in 
the open common lands, (lis terres vaines etvaguesj. Unnavigable 
streams bclong to him, as well as islets and accumulations 
fonned in them and the fish that are found in them. He has the 
right of the chase over the wholc extent of his jurisdiaion, this 
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or chat plebeian being somelimes compelled to throw open to 
him his park endosed by wails, 

One more trait serves to complète the picture. Thîs head of 
the State, a proprïetor of man and of ibe saîl, was once a rési- 
dent cultivator od his own small farm amidst others of the same 
da^ and, by thîs tille, he resen-ed to hiinself certain working 
privilèges which he alwa) ~ retained. Such is the right of èanvin, 
ïtill widely diffused, consisting of the privilège of selling his own 
wine, to the exclusion of ail others, diiriog thirty or forty days 
after gathering the crop. Such is, in Touraine, the right of 

»préage, which is (he right to send his horses, cows and oxen " to 
browse under guard in his subjects' meadows." Such is, finally, 
the monopoly of the great dove-cot, from which thousands of 
pigeons issue to feed at ail limes and seasons and on ail grounds, 
without any one daring to kill or take them. Through another 
effect of the same qualification he imposes quil-claims on property 
on which he has formerly given perpétuai leases, and, under the 
terms eeni, ctnsives (quît-rents), carfwt (share in wine), champart 
(share in grain), agrier (a cash commission on gênerai produce), 
ttrrage parctire (share of fruits), ail thèse collections, in money or 
in kind, are as various as the local situations, accidents and 
transactions could possibly be. In the Bourbonnais he has one- 
quarler of the crop; in Berry twelve sheaves out of a hundred. 
Occasionally his debtor or tenani is a community r one deputy 
in the National Assembly owned a fief of two hundred casks of 
wine on three thousand pièces of private property.' Besidcs, 

» through the retrait censiiel (a species of right of rédemption), hc 
can " retain for his own acctonnt ail property sold on the condi- 
tion of remunerating the purchaser, but previously deducting for 
his benefit the lord's dues (lods et ventes)." The reader, finally, 
must take note that ail thèse restrictions on property conslîtule, 
for the seigniof, a privileged crédit as well on the product as on 
the price of the ground, and, for the copyholders, an unpre- 
scriptive, indivisible and irredeemable debl. 

Such are ihe feudal rights. To form an idea of them in their 
totality we must always imagine the count, bishop or abbot of 

kthe tenth cenlury as sovereign and proprietor in his own canton. 
The form which human society then takes grows out of ihe 
iBsii 
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exigencies of near aod constant danger with a view to local 

defence, by subordinating a!l interests lo the necessilies of 
living, in such a way as to protect che soil by fixing on the 
soil, througli property and its enjoyment, a troop of bravo 
men iinder the leadership of a brave chieftain. Ttf danger 
having passed away the structure became dilapîdated. For 
a pecuniary compensation the seigniors allowed the economical 
and tenacious peasant lo pîck off it a good many stones. I 
Through constraint they sufiered the king to appropriale lo him- 
seir the public portion. Tlie primitive foundadon remains, prop- 
erty as organized in ancîent times, the fettered or exhausted land 
flupporting a social conformation that has meltcd away, in short, 
an order of privilèges and of thraldom of which the cause and 
the purpose hâve disappeared.' 



AU this does not sufRce to render this order detriraental or 
eveo useless. In reality, the local chief who no longer performs 
his ancieiil service may perform a new one in exchange for it. 
Insiituled for war when life was militant, he may serve in quiet 
times when the régime b pacifie, while the advantage lo the 
nation is greal in which this transformation is accompiished ; for, 
retaining its chiefs, il is relieved of the uncertain and perilou» 
opération whicli consists in creating olhers. There îs nothing 
mare diRlcuIl to Cïtablish than a government, that is 10 say, 
B Stable governmeni : this involves the command of some and. 
the obédience of ail, which is against nature. That a man in 
his cabinet, oAen a feeble old person, should dispose of ihe lîves 
and property of twenly or thirty tliousand men, raost of whom 
he hu never seen ; that he should order thetn to pay away a 
teoth or a lifih of iheir income and they should do it ; that 
he should order them to go and slaughter or be slaughtered and 
that Ihcy should go; liiai they should thus continue for tea 
yeaxs, iwenty years, ihrough every kind of trial, defeat, miseiy 
«nd invasion, as with the French under Louis XIV,, the English 
under Pitt, the Prussians under Frederick II., wiihout either 
sédition or internai disturbances, is cerlainly a marvellous thing, 
and, for a people to remain fi-ee it is essential that they should 
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be ready to do this always. Neither this fidelity nor thîs concord 
is due to sober reflection (la raison raisonnante) ; reason is ic?o 
vacillating and tooJeeble to bring about such a universal and cncr- 
getic resuit. Abandoned to itself and suddenly restored to a nat- 
ural condit'on, the human flock is capable only of agitation, of mut- 
ual strife untîl pure force at length prédominâtes, as in barbarous 
times, and until, amidst the dust and outcry, some military leader 
rises up who is, generally, a butcher. Historically considered it is 
better to continue so than to begin overagain. Hence, especially 
when the majority is uncultivated, it is bénéficiai to hâve chiefs 
designated beforehand through the hereditary custom by which 
people foUow them, and through the spécial éducation by which 
they are qualified. In this case the public has no need to seek 
for them to obtain them. They are already at hand, in each 
canton, visible, accepted beforehand ; they are known by their 
naroes, their title, their fortune, their way of living ; déférence to 
' their authority is established. They are almost always deserving 
of this authority ; bom and brought up to exercise it they find in 
tradition, in family exaraple and in family pride, powerful ties 
that nourish public spirit in them; there is some probability of 
their comprehending the duties with which their prérogative 
endows them. 

Such is the rénovation which the feudal régime admits of. 
The ancient chieftain can still guarantee his pre-eminence by 
his services, and remain popular without ceasing to be privileged. 
Once a captain in his district and a permanent gendarme, he is 
to become the résident and beneficent proprietor, the voluntary 
promoter of useful undertakings, obligatory guardian of the 
poor, the gratuitous administrator and judge of the canton, the 
unsalarie^l deputy of the king, that is to say, a leader and pro- 
tector as formerly, through a new system of patronage accom- 
modated to new circumstances. Local magistrate and central 
représentative, thèse are his two principal functions, and, if we 
extend our observation beyond France we ûnd that he exercises 
either one or the other, or both together. 
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nuny and England. — Thèse Ecrvïces nul Tendered by Ihe privileged classea J 
in France. — II. Résident Scigniors. — Remains ofthe beneficent feudal spiriC f 
— They «re not rigorous with thcïr tenants bul no longer rclain Ihc local J 
govcrnmenl. — Their isolation. — Insignifiœmec or rocdiocrity of Iheir ni 
of BubsistenM.^Their «penditiire. — Not in a condition lo remit due». — J 
Sentiments of the peaaantry lowards them,— 111. Absentée Scigniors. — Vmi 
eitenl of their fortunes and righis. — Possessing greater advanla.ge$ the; owl 
greater services. — Reasons for their absenteeîsm. — ElTcct of il. — Apalby of ■ 

Ibe provinces Condition of their «Utcs. — They gîvc no alms. — Miseiy ol 

their lenantry.— Exactions of ihdr agents — Exigendes of theii 

Slate of Iheir justidary. — Effectt of their hnoting righis.— Senlimenls of tJ»( 

peisanlry (owards them. 

I. 

Lkt us consider the firsi one, local government- There are J 
countries at the gâtes of France in whicli feudal subjection, more J 
burdensome tban in France, seems lîgliter because, in the othcrj 
scale, the benehts counterbalance disadvantages. At Munster, io, 
1809, Beugnot finds a sovereign bishop, a town of convents a 
a large seignîorial mansion, a few merchants for indispensaW 
irade, a snialt bourgeoisie, and, ail around, a peasantry compt 
of cither eo/ans or serfs. The seignior deducts a portion of a 
their crops in provisions or in cattle, and, at their deatbs, a pOT-9 
tîon of iheir inheritances ; if they go away their property rêver 
to him. His servants are chasiised lîke Russian moujiks, and ii 
cach otithouse îs a treslle for this purpose "without préjudice tl 
graver penalties," probably the baslinado and the like. 
" never did the culprit entertain ihe slightest idea of complaînt 
or appeal." For if the seignior whips them as the father of a 
family He protects them "as ihe falher of a family, ever comingv 
to their assistance whcn misforttine bcfalls them. and taking c 
of ihem in their illness;" he provides an asyium for them in 1 
âge; he looks after iheir wtdowK, and rejoices whcn ihcy havi 
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plenty of children ; he is bound to them by common sympathies 
they are neither misérable nor uneasy ; they know that, in every 
extrême or unforeseen necessity, he will be their refuge.^ In the 
Prussian states, and according to the code of Frederick the Great, 
a still more rigorous servitude is atoned for by similar obligations. 
The peasantry, without their seignior's permission, cannot alienate 
a field, mortgage it, cultivate it differently, change their occupa- 
tion or marry. If they léave the seigniory he can pursue them 
in every direction and bring them back by force. He has the 
right of surveillance over their private life^and he chastises them 
if drunk or lazy. When young they serve for years as servants 
in his mansion ; as culti^rators they owe him corvées and, in cer- 
tain places, three times a week. But, according to both law and 
custom, he is obliged "to see that they are educated, to succor 
them in indigence, and, as far as possible, to provide them with 
the means of support." Accordingly he is charged with the 
duties of the govemment of which he enjoys the advantages, 
and, under the heavy hand which curbs them, but which sustains 
them, we do not find his subjects récalcitrant. In England, the 
upper class attain to the same resuit by other ways. There also 
the soil still pays the ecclesiastic tithe, strictiy the tenth, which 
is much more than in France.* The squire, the nobleman, pos- 
sesses a still larger portion of the soil than his French neighbor 
and, in truth, exercises greater authority in his canton. But his 
tenants, the lessees and the farmers, are no longer his serfe, nor 
cven his vassals; they are free. If he govems it is through in- 
fluence and not by virtue of a command. Proprietor and patron, 
he is held in respect ; lord-lieutenant, officer in the militia, ad- 
ministrator, justice, he is visibly useful. And, above ail, he lives 
at home, firom father to son ; he belongs to the district ; he is in 
hereditary and constant relation with the local public, through 
his occupations and through his pleasures, through the chase and 
caring for the poor, through his farmers whom he admits at his 
table, and through his neighbors whom he meets in committee or 
in the vestry. This shows how the old hiérarchies are main- 
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tained : it is necessary, and ît suffices, that they should change 
their militaiy into a civil order of things and find modern em- 
ployment for the chieftatn of leudal times. 

II. 

If we go back a Utde way in our hislory we find here and 
there similar nobles,* Such was the Duc de Saint-Simon, fathâ- 
of the writer, a real sovereign in his govemmeot of Blaye, and 
rcspected by the king himself. Such was the grandfather of 
Mirabeau, in his château of Mirabeau in Provence, the haugb' 
dest, most absolute, most intractable of men, "demandlng that 
the officera whom he appointed in his régiment should be favor- 
ably received by the king and by his ministers," tolerating the 
inspectors only as a matter of form, but heroic. gênerons, iaithfui, 
distributing the pension ojfered to himself ainong six wounded 
captains under his command, mediating for poor litigants in ihc 
mountain, driving ofT his grounds the wandering attomeys who 
corne to practise iheir chicanery, "the natural protector of raan," 
even against ministers and the king. A party of tobacco in- 
Epectors ha\'ing searched his curate's house, hc pursues thcm 
so energetically on horaeback that they hardiy escape him by 
fording the Durance, whereiipon, "he wrote lo demand ihe dis- 
missal of the officers, declaring that unlcss this was done eveiy 
pcreon employed in the Excise should be driven into the Rhioe 
or the sça; some of iheni were distoisscd and the dîrector him- 
self came to give him satisfaction." Finding his canton stérile 
and the scttlers on it idie he organizes them inio companies, 
men, women and children, and, in the foulest weather. puis 
himself at ihcir head, with his twenty severe wounds and hîa 
reck sujiported by a pièce of silver; he pays them to work, 
making ihcm cleat off the lands, which he gives them on leascs 
of a hundred yeare. and he makes them enclose a mountaîn 
of rocks with hîgh walls and plant it with olive treea. " No one, 
tmdcf any pretext could be excuscd from working uniess hc was ÎU, 
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and in this case under treatment, or occupied on his own property, 
a point in which my father could not be deceived, and nobody 
would bave dared to do it." Thèse are the last ofi^hoots of the 
old, knotty, savage trunk, but still capable of affording shelter. 
Others could still be found in remote cantons, in Brittany and 
in Auvergne, véritable district commanders, and I am sure that 
in time of need the peasants would obey them as much out 
of respect as from fear. Vigor of heart and of body justifies its 
own ascendency, while the superabundance of energy which 
begins in violence ends in beneficence. 

Less independent and less harsh a patemal government sub- 
sists elsewhere, if not in the law at least through custom. In 
Brittany, near Tréguier and Lannion, says the bailiff of Mira- 
beau,^ " the entire staflf of the coast-guard is composed of peo- 
ple of quality and of races of a thousand years. I hâve not 
seen one of them get irritated with a peasant-soldier, while, at 
the same time, I hâve seen on the. part of the latter an air of 
filial respect for them. . . . It is a terrestrial paradise with respect 
to patriarchal manners, simplicity and true grandeur : the atti- 
tude of the peasants towards the seigniors is that of an affection- 
ate son with his father; and the seigniors in talking with the 
peasants use their rude and coarse language,and speak only in a 
kind and génial way. We see mutual regard between masters 
and servants." Farther south, in the Bocage^ a wholly agricultural 
région, and with no roads, where ladies are obliged to travel on 
horseback and in ox-carts, where the seignior has no farmers, but 
only twenty-five or thirty métayers who work for him on shares, 
the supremacy of the great is no ofifence to their inferiors. 
People live together harmoniously when living together fi*om 
birth to death, familiarly, and with the same interests, occupa- 
tions and pleasures ; like soldiers with their officers, on campaigns 
and imder tents, in subordination although in companionship, 
familiarity never endangering respect. " The seignior often visits 
them on their small farms,' talks with them about their affairs, 
about taking care of their cattle, sharing in the accidents and 
mishaps which likewise seriously affect him. He attends their 

> A letter of the baili£f of Mirabeau. 176 >, published by M. de Loménie în the "Corrr&- 
poodajit," V. XLXIX. p. 132. 

* Mme. de Larochejacquelein, ibid. I. 84. "As M. de Marigny had some knowledge vi 
the velerinary an the peasants of the canton came aller him when they had sick animais." 
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children's weddings and drinks with ihe guests. On Sundj 
there are dances in the château court, and the ladtes take part il 
them." When he is about to huni wolves or boars Ihc curxt^ 
gives notice of il in the sermon ; the peasants, with their 
gaily assemble at the rendezvous, finding the seignior who a 
them their posts, and strictly observing the directions he give* 
them. Hère are sotdiers and a captain ready made, A Utile 
laier, and of their iwi accord, they will choose hini for com- 
mandant in the national guard, mayor of the commune, chief 
of the insurrection, and, in 179», the marksmen of the parish 
are to march under him against " the blues " as, at this epoch, 
against the wolves. Such are the remnants of the good feudal 
spirit, like the scaltered remuants of a submerged continent. 
Before Louis XIV., the speclacle was similar throughout France. 
"The rural nobîlity of former days," says the Marquis de Mira* 
beau, " spent too much time over their cups, slept on old chaîis 
or pallets, mounted and started off to hunt before daybreak, met 
togethcr on St. Hubert's, and did not part unlil after the octave 
of Si, Martin's. . . , Thèse nobles led a gay and hard life, volun- 
tarily, costing ihe State very little, and producing more for it by 
staying at home and utilizing manure-heaps thao we of to-day 
with our tastes, our researches, our cholics and our vapors. . . . 
The custom, and it may be said, the passion of constant!/ 
making présents to the seigniors, is well known. I hâve, in my 
time, seen this custom everywhere disappear, and properly. , , . 
The seigniors are no longer of any conséquence to them ; it 
is quite natural tbat they should be forgotlen by them as they 
forget. . . . The seignior being no longer known on his estâtes, 
cvcrybody pillages him, which is riglit"' Everywhere, cxcept 
in lemote corners, the atTectIon and unity of the two classes has 
disappeared ; the shcpherd is separated from his flock, and the 
pasiors of the people end in being considered its parasites, 

I/;t us (\n\ follow lliem inio ihe provinces. We hère find 
only the minor class of nobles and a portion of those of mediura 
rank ; the rest are in Paris.' There is the same Une of séparation 
in ihe church : abb<fe rommendaiory, bishops and archbishops 
very seldom lîvc at home; the grand-vicafs and canons live in 
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the large towns ; only priors and curâtes dwell in the rural dis- 
tricts ; ordinarily the entire ecclesiastic or lay staff is absent ; 
résidents' are fumished only by the secondary or inferior grades. 
What are their relations with the peasant? One point is certain, 
and that is that they are not usually hard, nor even indiffèrent, to 
him. Separated by rank they are not so by distance ; neighbor- 
hood is of itself a bond among men. I hâve read in vain, but I 
hâve not found them the rural tyrants which the declaimers of the 
Révolution portray them. Haughty with the bourgeois they 
are generally kind to the villager, " Let any one travel through 
the provinces," says a contemporary advocate, " over the estâtes 
occupied by the seigniors ; out of a hundred one may be found 
where they tyrannize over their dépendants; ail the others 
patiently share the misery of those subject to their jurisdiction. 
. . . They give their debtors tirae, remit sums due, and afford 
them every facility for settlement. They mollify and temper 
the sometimes over-rigorous proceedings oïxht fermiers, stewards 
and other men of business." ^ An Englishwoman, who observes 
them in Provence just after the Révolution, says that, detested 
at Aix, they are much beloved on their estâtes. "Whilst they 
pass the first citizens with their heads erect and an air of disdain, 
they salute peasants with extrême courtesy and affability." One 
of them distributes among the wpmen, children and the aged on 
his domain wool and flax to spin during the bad season, and, at 
the end of the year, he offers a prize of one hundred livres for 
the two best pièces of cloth. In numerous instances the peasant- 
purchasers of their land voluntarily restore it for the purchase 
money. Around Paris, near Romainville, after the terrible storm 
of 1788 there is prodigal alms-giving; "a very wealthy man im- 
mediately distributes forty thousand francs among the surround- 
ing unfortunates ; " during the winter, in Alsace and in Paris, 
everybody is giving ; " in front of each hôtel belonging to a well- 
known family a big log is buming to which, night and day, the 
poor can come and warm themselves." In the way of charity, 
the monks who remain on their premises and witness the public 
misery continue faithful to the spirit of their institution. On 

I Renauldon, f3û/., Préface p. 5. Anne Plumptre, "A nanadve of three years résidence 

m France from 1802 to 1805," II. 357. Baroness Oberkirk, "Mémoires," II. 389. "De 

l'eut reisgietix," by the abbés Bonnefoi and Bernard, 1784, p. 295. Mme. Vigée-Lebrun» 

"Sonrenirs," p. 17X. 
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the birth of the Dauphin the Augustins of Montmorillon in 
Poitou pay out of their own resources ihe tailUs and corvéts of 
nineteen poor families. In 1781, în Provence, the Dominicans 
of Saint Maximin support the population of their district in 
which the tempest had destroyed ihe vines and the oUve trees. 1 
"The Carthusians of Paris fumish the poor with eighteen hun- 1 
dred pounds of faread per week. During the winter of 1784 1 
there is an increase of alms<giving in ail the religious establish- 1 
tncnts; their farmers distribute aid among the poor people of f 
the country, and, to provide for thèse extra necessitîes, many of J 
the communities increase the rigor of their abstinences." When^.f 
at the end of 17891 their suppression is in question, I find 1 
number of protests in their favor, written by municipal oSicen,.! 
by prominent individuals, by a crowd of inhabitants, workmeir'j 
and peasants, and thèse columns of njstîc signatures are truly 1 
éloquent. Seven hundred families of Cateau-Cambrésts' send in 
a pétition to retain "the worthy abbés and monks of the Abb^3 
of St. Andrew, their common fathers and benefaclors, who fed 
them during the tempest." The inhabitants of St. Savin, in the 
Pyrénées, "portray with tears of grief their consterna 
the prospect of suppressing their abbey of Bénédictines, the a 
charitable organîzation in this poor country. At Sierk, 
Thionville, " the Chartreuse." saj the leading citi«ns, " is, fc 
in every respect, the Ark of the Lord ; it is the main support of fl 
from more than twelve to fifteen hundred persons who corne ti 
it every day in the week. This year the monks hâve distributed 
amongst them their own store of grain at sixteen livres lésa thl 
the current pnce." The regular canons of Domièvre, in ^.oi^J 
raine, fced sixty poor persons twice a week ; it is essentîal to »•■ 
tain them, says the pétition, " out of pity and compassion for tbtf 
poor bcings whose misery cannot be imagined ; where there a 
no regular convents and canons in their depeodency, the p 
cry with misery."' At Moutiers-Saint-John. near Sémur ii 
gundy, the Bénédictines of Saint-Maur support the entire ' 
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and supply it this jear with food during the ^mine. Near 
Moriey in Barrois, the abbey of Auvey, of the Cistercian 
order, ''was alwajrs, for everj \'illage in the neighborhood, a 
bureau of charity." At Ainault, in Poitou, the municipal ofil- 
ceis, the colonel of the national guard» and numbeis of *' nistics 
and inhabitants " demand the conservation of the regular canons 
of St. Augustin. "Their existence," sa\-s the p)etition, "is abso- 
lutdy essendal, as well for our town as for the country, and we 
should suffer an irréparable loss in their suppression." The 
munidpality and permanent councO of Soissons write that the 
establishment of Saint-Jean des Vignes "has always eamestly 
claimed its share of the public charges. This is the institution 
which, in times of calamity, welcomes shelterless citizens and 
provides them with subsistence. It alone bears the expenses of 
the assembly of the baHiwick at the time of the élection of 
deputies to the National Assembly. A coropany of the régiment 
of Armagnac is actually lodged under its roof This institution 
is alwajrs found wherever sacrifices are to be made." In scores 
of places déclarations are made that the roonks are ^ the fathers 
of the poor." In the diocèse of Auxerre, during the summer of 
1789, the Bernardines of Rigny "stripped themselves of ail they 
possessed in favor of the inhabitants of neighboring villages : 
bread, grain, money and other supplies, hâve ail been lavished 
on about twelve hundred persons who, for more than six weeks, 
never fafled to présent themselves at their door dafly. . . . 
Loans, advances made on Êums, crédit u-ith the purveyors of the 
house, ail has contributed to fadlitating their means for relieving 
the people." I omit many other traits equally Ibrcible ; we see 
that the ecclesiastical and lay seigniors are not simple egoists 
when they live at home. Man is compassionate of ills of which 
he is a witness ; absence is necessary to deaden their vivid im- 
pression ; the heart is moved by them when the eye contemplâtes 
them. Familiarity, moreover, engenders sympathy ; one cannot 
remain insensible to the trials of a poor man to whom, for over 
twenty years, one says good-moming every day on passing him, 
with whose hfe one is acquainted, who is not an abstract unit in 
the imagination, a statistical cipher, but a sorrowing soûl and 
a sufiering body. And so much the more because, since the 
writings of Rousseau and the economists, a spirit of humanity» 
daily growing stronger, more penetratmg and more universal, ha» 
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arisen to soften the heart. Henceforth the poor are ihought oi, 
and it is esteeraed an honor lo thmk of them. We hâve only 
lo read the roemorials of the States- General ' to see that ihc 
Bpirit of philanthropy spreads from Paris even to the châteaux 
and abbeys of the provinces. I am satisfied that, excepting 
scattered country squires, either huntsmen or drinkers, carried 
away by the need of physical exercise, and confined through 
their rusticity to an animal life, most of the résident seigniore 
resembled, in fact or in intention, the gentry whom Marraontel, 
in his moral taies, ihen brought on the stage ; for fashion took 
this direction, and people in France always foUow the fashion. 
There is nothing feudal in their characters; they are "sen- 
sible" folks, mild, very courteous, tolerably cultîvated, fond 
of generalities, and easily and quickly roused, and very much 
in eamest, like that amiable logician the Marquis de Ferrières, an 
old light-horseman, deputy from Saumur in the National Assetn- 
bly, author of an article on Theism, a moral romance and génial 
memoirs of no great importance; noihîng could be more re- 
mote from the ancîent harsh and despotic tempérament Thejr 
would be g!ad to relieve the people, and they try to favor ihem 
as much as they can.' They are found detrimental, but they ar« 
not wicked ; ihe evil is in their situation and nol in their charac- 
ter. It is their situation, in fact, which, allowing them righta 
without exacting services, debars them from the public offices, 
the benelicial influence, tbe effective patronage by which they 
might justify their advantages and attach the peasantr>- to them. 
But on this ground the central goveroment occupies their place. 
For a long time they are very feeble against the intendant, ut- 
terly powerless to profect their parish. Twenty gentlemen can- 
not assemble and deliberate without the king's spécial permis- 
sion.' If those of Franche-Comté happen to dine together and 
hear a mass once a year, it is through tolérance, and even then 
tjûs harmless coterie may assemble only in the présence of th« 
intendant. Separated from his equals, the seignior.again.is sep- 
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anted frotn his inferior^. l'he administration of a village is of 
no concern to him ; hc has not eveti ils superinlendence. The 
apportionment of taxes, the militia contingent, the repaiis of the 
church, Ihe summoning and presiding over a parish assembly, 
the roakîng of roads. the establishment of charity workshops, ail 
this is the intendant's business or that of the communal officera 
whom the intendant appoints or directs.' Except Ihrough his 
justtciary rights, so much curtailed, the sdgnior îs an idier in 
public matteis.' If, by chance, he should désire lo act în an 
officiai capacity, to make some réclamation for the coniniunity, 
the bureaux of administration would soon close his niouth. 
Since Louis XIV., the clerks hâve thîngs iheir own n'ay; ail lég- 
islation and the entire administrative System operate against ((le 
local seignior to depiive him of his functional effîcacy and ta 
con&ie him to his naked title. Through this séparation of func- 
tions and litie his pride increases as he becomcs less useful. Hi» 
self-love, deprived of its Broad pasture-ground, fails Uai.k ou x 
small one; henceforth he seeks distinctions and not influence; 
he thinks only of precedence ind not of govemment." In 
short, the local governraent, in the hands of clowns brulalîzcd 
by men of the pen, is a plebeian, scribbling alTair which seems 
to him offensive. " His pride would be wounded if he were 
asked 10 attend to it. Raising taxes, levying the militia, regula- 
ting the conw, are serviîe acts, the works of a syndic." He ac- 
tordingly abstains, remains iaolated on his manor and leaves to 
otbers a lask from which he is excluded and which he disdains. 
Far from protecting his peasantry he is scarcely able to protect 
himself, to préserve his immunities, to hâve his poU-tax and 
vin^Hmes reduced, to obtaîn exemption from the militia for bis 
domestics, and to keep his own person, dwelling, dépendants, and 
hunting and tishing rights from the universal usurpation which 
places ail possessions and ail privilèges in the hands of " Mon- 
seigneitr l'intendant" and Messieurs the sub-delegates. And 

'De Tixqii^LIc, ^id- pp. 39, 56, 7F. i^% 1^' He hu devflapcdtHs poini wjth ^min- 

■ D« TocqucriDe, IMiLf. yji. Cnmpfaûnu af Ihe tnvindal uKmblr of RauK-Cuyenii*. 
"P«pl«MnpUiD lUily ihu diHC is oa polûi in ibE rural diiDieu. HgwiMuld ihenbc 
ÂneT T\t n^lt MÀu tu inUirtr irt tMyltiÎHg, Fvccpdng p r«* jiuï autd bcncvofvnt 

' Reconlt of (hc Statei-Oenenl of 17S9. Many of Ihe Enemonali uf ihe Dûbtcs» Cboùfla 
ili by noblef, m«n ftnd women, oF lome honiraiy di«(ipetï*e ourit, tox J iHr i nm 
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the more so because he is often poor. Bouille estimâtes that 
ail the old familles, save two or three hundred, are niined.' In 
Rouergue several of them live on an incomc of fifty and even 
twenty-five louis, (looo and 500 francs). In Limousin, says an in- 
tendant at the beginning of ihe century, out of several thousands 
therc are not fifteen who hâve twenty Ihousand livres income. In 
Beny, lowards 1754, " three-fourths of them die of hunger," In 
Franche-Comté the fralernity to which we hâve alluded appears 
in a humorous liglit, " after the mass each one retuming to his 
domicile, some on foot and others on their Rosinantes." 
Britlany " there îs a crowd of gentlemen cellar-rats on the faima ■ 
in the lowest occupations." One M. de la Mornndaîs bccomes \ 
the overseer of an estale. A certain family with nothing but « 
imall farm "attests ils oobility only by the dove-cote; it hve» 1 
like the peasants, eating nothing but brown bread." Anothor.) 
gentleman, a widower, " passes his time in drinking, living li« 
tiously with his servants, and covering butter-pots with the band»'4 
soraest title-deeds of his lineage." Ail the chevaliers de Chai' 
eaubriand," says the faiher, " were drunkards and beaters i 
hares." He himself just makes shift to live in a mist 
way, with five domestics, a hound and two old mares ' 
château capable of accommodating a hundred seigniois wîtb 
their suites." Hère and there in the various memoirs we see thei " 
straoge superannuated figures passing before the eye, for >nti 
slance, in Burgundy, " gentlemen huntsmen wearing gaiters 1 
hob-nailed shoes, canying an old nisty sword under their ami^l 
dying with hunger and refusing to work ; " ' elsewhere, " " 
Pérignan, with his red garmenis, perruque and visage, hai* 
ing dry stone walls buill on hîs domain, and getting intoxics 
with the blacksmilh of the place ;" relaied to Cardinal Fleury, hi 
îs made the (irst Duc de I-'Icjry. 

Evetylhing contributes to this downfall, the law, habits a 
cusioms, and, above ail, the right of primogeniture. Instttute 
for the purpose of maintaining undivided sovereignty i 
ronage it ruins the nobles since sovereignty and patronage ha»( 

■ Os BosOI j. " tltaolna," p. ja. De Tongucvitle, ihé. pp. iig, liq. 
"Lalilinlwau,''p.u>. A leUot o( Ihebailiff ollfinbuu, i;te. De Cl 
" IMwalro," I. ||, 1$, t). Alo, iij- I-MU de Kontigny, " Uimàn^ dn 1 
■to. KaiwrU ol the SocMl£ du IWrry. ■- Itonnrt en ujjcl 1151." ■ccofdini 
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no material to work on. '* In Brittany/' says Chateaubriand, 
"the elder sons of the nobles swept away two-thirds of the 
property, while the younger sons shared in one-third of the 
patemal héritage."* Consequently, "the younger sons of 
younger sons soon corne to the sharing of a pigeon, rabbit, 
hound and fowling-piece. The entire fortune of my grandfather 
did not exceed five thousand livres income, of which his elder 
son had two-thirds, threè thoiisand three hundred livres, leaving 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-six livres fbr the three 
younger ones, upon which sum the elder still had a préàput 
claim." * This fortune, which crumbles away and dies out, they 
neither know how, nor are they disposed, to restore by com- 
merce, manufactures or proper administration of it ; it would be. 
derogatory. "High and mighty seigniors of dove-cote, frog- 
pond and rabbit-warren," the more substance they lack the 
more value they set on the name. Add to ail this the winter 
sojoum in town, the cérémonial and expenses comportable with 
vanity and social requirements, and the visits to the govemor and 
the intendant : a man must be either a German or an English- 
man to be able to pass three gloomy, rainy months in a castle or 
on a farm, alone, in companionship with rustics, at the risk 
of becoming as awkward and as fantastic as they.^ They ac- 
cordingly run in debt, become involved, sell one pièce of ground 
and then another pièce : a good many alienate the whole, ex- 
cepting their small manor and their seigniorial dues, the cens. 
. and the icds et ventes^ and their hunting and justiciary rights on 
the territory of which they were formerly proprietors.* Since- 
they must support themselves on thèse privilèges they must 
necessarily enforce them, eVen when the privilège is burdensome, 
and even when the debtor is a poor man. How could they 

> The rule is analogous with the other coutume» (common-law rules), of other places and 
etpedally in Paris. (Renauldon, ^id. p. 134.) 

s A sort of dower right. 

« Mme. d'Oberkirk, "Mémoires." I. 395. 

< De BottiUé, ''Mémoires," p. 5a Accoiding to htm, "ail the noble old ÊuniUes, excepta 
ing twd or three hundred, were ruined. A larger portion of the great titled esutes had be- 
come the appanage of financiers, merchants and their descendants. The fiefs, for the most 
part, were in the hands of the bourgeoisie of the towns." Léonce de Lavergne, " Econo- 
mie rurale en France," p. a6. " The greatest number vegetated in poverty in small country 
iie& often not worth more than a,ooo or 3,000 fiancs a year." In the apportionment of the 
indemnity in 1835, many received leas than z,ooo firancs. The greater number of indemnities 
do not exceed 50,000 francs. " The throne," says Mirabeau, " is surrounded only by niined 
nobles." 
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remit ducs in grain and in wne when thèse consutute theîr 
bread and wine for the entire yeac? How could they dispense 
wîth ihe fifth and the fifth of the tifth (du quint et du reçuînf) 
when ihis is the only coin they obtain ? why, being necdy, 
should they not be esacting? Accordingly, in relation to the 
peasani, they are stmply his credîtors ; and to thîs end cornes 
the feuda] régime transformed by the roonarchy. Around the 
château I see sympathies declining, envy raising its head, and 
hatreds on the increase. Set aside in public matlers, freed 
from taxation, the seigtiior remains isolated and a stranger 
among his vassals ; his extinct authority with his unimpaired 
privilèges form /or him an existence apart When he émerges 
iiora il, it is to forcibly add to the public misery. From this soil, 
niined by the fisc, he takes a portion of its product, so much in 
sheaves of wbeat and so inany measures of wine. His pigeons 
and his game eat up the crops, People are obliged to grind in 
his mill, and to leave with him a sixieenlh of the flour. Ttie.^ 
sale of a field for the sum of six hundred livres puts one hun- J 
dred livres into his pocket. A brotlier's înheritance reaches 
a brolher only after he has gnawed oui of it a year's income. 
A score of other dues, lotmerly of public benefit, no longer 
serve but to support a useless private îndivîJual. The peasant, 
Ihen as at the présent day, eager for gain, deterniîned and I 
accustomed to do and to suffer everythtng to save or gain al 
crown, ends by bestowing side glanées of anger on the titrrel in I 
which are preserved the archives, the renl-roll, the detestcd parch*l 
ments by means of which a mân of another species, favored toT 
the détriment of the rest, a univer^l credîtor and paid to dol 
nothing, grazes over al! ihe ground and feeds on ail the productS.T 
Lcl the opportunily come to cnkindle ail this covetousnesa, an(^ 
the rcnt roU will burn, and with it the turret, and wiih the Im 
the château. 

III. 

The spectacle becomes still more gloomy, on passîng from thel 
estâtes on which the seigniors réside to those on which they are I 
non-residents. Noble or cnnobled, layand ecclesiaslic, the latter l 
are privitegcd among Ihe prtvileged, and lorm an aristocraqr I 
inside of an arislocracy. Alnicst ail the powcrtul and accredited | 
familin belong to it whatever may he ihcîr nngin and theiri 
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date.' Through their habituai or fréquent résidence near the 
court, through their alliances or mutual visits, through their 
habits and their luxuries, throu^ the influence which they 
exercise and the enmities which they provoke, they form a 
group apart, and are those who possess the most extensive 
estâtes, the leading suzerainties, and the completest and most 
comprehensive jurisdictions. Of the court nobility and of the 
higher clergy, they number, perhaps, a thousand in each order, 
while their small number only brings out in higher relief the 
enonnity of their advantages. We hâve seen that the appanages 
of the princes of the blood comprise a seventh of the territory ; 
Necker estimâtes the revenue of the estâtes enjoyed by the 
king's two brothers at two millions.* The domains of the Ducs 
de Bouillon, d'Aiguillon, and some others cover entire leaguet» 
andy in immensity and continuity, remind one of those which 
the Duke of Sutheriand and the Duke of Bedford now possess 
in England. With nothing else than his forests and his canal, 
the Duke of Orléans, before mariying his wife, as rich as himself, 
obtains an income of a million. A certain seigniory, le Cler- 
montois, bdonging to the Prince de Condé, contains forty 
thousand inhabitants, which is the extent of a German principal- 
ity; "moreover ail the taxes or subsidies occurring in le Cler- 
montois are imposed for the* benefit of His Serene Highness, 
the king receiving absolutely nothing."' Naturally authority 
and wealth go togetber, and, the more an estate yidds, the more 
its owner resembles a sovereign. The archbishop of Cambray, 
Duc de Cambray, Comte de Cambrésis, possesses the suzerainty 
over ail the fiefs of a région which numbers over seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants; he appoints one-half of the alder- 
men of Cambray and the whole of the administrators of Ca- 
teau; he has the nomination to two great abbeys, and pre- 

■De Bouille, *' Mémoires," p. sa Cherin, '* Abrégé chronologique des édits" (1788). 
"Of dûs innamerable multitude coraposing the privileged oïder scarcely a twentieth part of 
it can reaOy prétend to notnlity <^ an immémorial and ancsent date." 4*070 financial, ad- 
mimstratiTe, and judidal offices conferred nobilitj. Turgot, ''Collection des Economistes," 
IL 976. "Through the &ciltties Ibr aoquiring nobilitj by means of money there is no rich 
man who does not at once become noble." D'Argenson, " Mémoires," lU. 40a. 

'Nedeer, "De l'Administration des Finances," II. 371. Legrand, "L'Intendance d« 
Hainaut," pp. 104, xi8, 153, 413. 

* Eren after the exchange of 1784, the prince retains Ibr himself "ail personal impositions 
as wdl as subventions on the inhabitants," except a sum of 6,000 livres for roads. Archives 
nationales, G, 193, a mémorial of April i4th, 1781, on the sute of things in the Clermontou. 
Report of the provincial assembly cmT the Three Bishoprics (1787), p. 38^ 
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sidcs over the provincial assemblies and the permanent bureau 1 
which succeeds ihcm ; in short, under the intendant, or at hâ ■ 
side, he maintaÏDs a pre-eminence, and better still, an influence, 
somcwhat like that to-day mainiained over his domain by a 
graod'duke încorporated into the new Gertnan empire. Near 
him, in Hainaut, ihe abbé of Saint-Amand possesses seven- 
eighths of the territory of the provostsliip whîle levying on i 
the other eighth the seigniorial taxes of the corvées and the J 
dime; and more besides, he nominales the provost of the al- J 
dermen, so that, io the words of the grievances, "he composeil 
the enlire State, or rather he is himself ihe State." * I should>| 
never end if I were to specify ail thèse big prizes. Let us & 
only those of the prelacy, and but one paiticuhr side, thaï 
of money. In the "Almanach Royal," and in "La France Eû^ 
clésiastique" for 1788, we may read their admitted reven 
the véritable revenue is one-half more for the bishoprics, a 
double and triple for the abbeys ; and we must again douU 
the véritable revenue in order to cstimate its value in the moaq 
of to-day.' The one hundred and thirty-one bishops j 
bishops posscàs in the aggregate 5,600,000 livres of episcopal îm 
conie and 1,200,000 livres in abbeys, averaging 50,000 livres p 
head as in the printed record, and in reality too,ooo; a bisho{ 
thus, in the cyes of his contemporaries, according to the state 
ment of spectatots cognizant of the actual Iruth, was "a graail 
seignior, with an income of 100,000 livres." ' Some of the C 
important sees are magnificently endowed. That of Sens briogi 
in 70,000 livres; Verdun, 74,000; Tours, 83,000; Beauvî ' 
Toulouse and Bayeux, 90,000; Rouen, 100,000; Auch, 
and Albl, 130,000; Narbonne, 160,000; Taris and Cambni]^ 
300,000 according to officiai reports, and probably half as mm" 
more in suins actually collected. Other sces, less lucrative, a 
proportion a tel y, still better provided. Imagine a small provincïd 
town, ofteniimes not even a petty sub-prefecture of our tîmes^ 
Conserans, Mirepoix, Lavaur, Ricux, Lombez, Saint-Pape 
Comminges, Luçon, Sarlat, Mcnde, Fréjus, Lescar, Belley, Saioi) 
Malo, Tr^guier, Embrun, Saînt-Cbude, — and, in the ncighbc 
hood, less than Iwo hundred, one hunthcd, and somelimcs cv( 
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less than fifiy parishes, and, as récompense for ihis slîght ecclesi- 
astical surveillance, a prelate receiving Ixom 15,000 to 70,000 
livres, according lo officia! stalements ; Irom 37,000 to 105,000 
livres in aciual receipts; and froro 74,000 to îio,ooo livres 
in Ihe money of to-day. As to the abbeys, I count thirty- 
three of them producing to the abbé &oni î5,ooo to 120,000 
livres, and twenly-seven which bring from 20,000 to 100,000 
livres to the abbess ; weigh thèse sums taken from the Almanach, 
and bear in mind that tfaey must be doubled, and more, to 
obtain the real revenue, and bc quadnipled, and motc, lo 
obtain the actual value. It is évident, that, with such 
revenues, coupled with the feudal rights, police, jusliciai^' and 
administrative, which accompany them, an ecdesiasiic or lay 
grand seignîor is, in fact, a sort of prince in his district ; that he 
tjcars too close a resemblance lo the ancieot sovereign to be 
cntitled to live as an ordinary individual ; that his private ad- 
vantages impose on hîm a public characler ; that his ranlc, and 
bis enonnous profits, malce it incumbent on him lo perform 
propottionate services, and that, even under the sway of the 
întendanl, he owes lo his vassals, to his tenants, to his feudalo 
ries ihe suppoJt 01 his médiation, of his patronage and of his 
gains. 

This re^juires a home résidence, but, generally, he is an ab- 
sentée. For a hundred and fifty years a kind of all-powerful 
attraction diverls the grandees from the provinces and impels 
them towards the capital ; and the movement is irrésistible, for il 
is the effect of iwo forces, the grealest and mosi universal thaï 
influence mankind, one, a social position, and the other the 
national character. A tree îs not to be severed from its roots 
with impunity. An aristocracy, organized to rule, becomes de- 
taclied from the soil when it no longer rules ; and il ceases to 
iule the moment when, through increasing and constant en- 
croachmenta, almost the entire justiciary, ihe entire administra- , 
tion, ihe enlire police, each détail of the local or gênerai gov- 
«nment, the power of initiating, of collaboration, of control 
regarding taxation, élections, roads, public works and charilies, 
passes over into the hands of thC intendant or of the sub-delegate, 
under ihe suprême dlrectiot» of the coinptroller-general or of the 
king's council.' Ckrks, gentry " of the robe and the quill," 
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plebeians enjoying no considération, perform iht work; thcre 
is no way to prevenl it. Even with the kitig's delegates, a pro- 
vincial governor, were he hereditary. a prince of the blood, 
like the Condés in Burgundy, musl efface himself before the 
intendant; he holds no ellective oDïce; his pubhc duties consist 
of self-poiade and in giving enteitalnments. And yet he would 
badly perfonn others ; the administrative machine, with its thou- 
sands of hard, creaking and dirly wheels, as Richelieu and Louis 
'XIV. fashioned it, can work only in the hands of workmen re- 
movable at pleasure, unscrupulous and prompt to give way ta 
the judgment of the Stale. It is impossible to commit oncself. 
with rognes of that description. He accordingly abstains, and 
abandons public affairs to them. Uncmployed, enervated, i 
could he now do on his domain, wherc he no longer reigns, aad | 
where dulness overpowers him ? He bctakes hiraself to the j 
cily, and especially to the court. After ail, this îs the only career 
open to him; to be successful he has to become a courtier. It, I 
is [he will of the king, one must fréquent his apartinents to ob- ] 
tain his fax-ors; otherwise, on the first application for them the \ 
answer will be, " Who b he? He is a man that I neverse 
his eyes thcre is no excuse for absence, even when the cause ' 
is a conversion, with pénitence for a motive; God is preferrei J 
to him and il is désertion. The ininistets write to the intend-' 
ants to ascertain if the gentlemen of their province "like tostajr, 
at home," and if they "refuse to appearand perfonn ihelr duiies 1 
to the king." Imagine the grandeur of a trait like thia; gov-, 1 
ernments, commands, bishoprics, bénéfices, court-ofîices, survîvor- ] 
ships, pensions, crédit, favors of every kind and degree for sdf. 
and faraily, ail that a State of twenty or twenty-five millions of 
men can oITer that is désirable lo ambition, to vanity, to interest, Îb 
found hère collected as in a réservoir. T^cy rush to it and draw i 
from it. And the more readily because it îs an agreeable place, 
arranged just as they would hâve it, and purposely to suit thç J 
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■oci^ aptitudes of tlie French characler. The court is a vast 
pcnna.neni drawing-room to which " access is easy and free to 
the king's subj'ects;" where they lîve with him, "in gentle and 
virtuous society in spite of the almost infinité dislance of rank 
and power ; " where the monarch prides himself on being the per- 
fcci master of a household.' In fact, no drawing-room was ever 
eo well kept up, nor so wdl calculated to retain ils guests by 
e\'cry kînd of enjoyment, by the beauty, the dignity and the 
chann of ita décoration, by the sélection of its company and by 
the interest of the spectacle. Versailles îs the only place to show 
ooeself off, to make a figure, to push one's way, to be amused, 
to converse or gossip at the head-quarters of nçws, of activity 
sud of public mattets, with the iV/Vf of the kingdom and the 
arbiters of fashion, élégance and taste. "Sire," said M. de Vardes 
to Louis XIV., "away from Your Majesty one not only feels mis- 
érable but ridiculous." None remain in the provinces except the 
poor rural nobility; to live there one must be behind the âge, 
disheartened or in exile. The king's banishment of a seignior 
to his estâtes is (he highest disgrâce; to the humiliation of this 
fall is added the insupportable weight of ennui. The finest chât- 
eau on the raost beaurifial site is a ft-ightful " désert "; nobody is 
leen there save the grotesques of a small town or the village rus- 
tics.* " £xi]e alone," says Arthur Young, " forces the French 
nobility to do what the English prefer to do, and tbat is to live 
on iheir estâtes and embellish ihem." Saint-Simon and other 
court historians, on jnentioning a ceremony, repeatedly state that 
"ail France was there"; in fact, every one of conséquence in 
France îs Ihere, and each recognizes the other by this sign. 
■ Paris and the court become, accordingly, the necessary sojoum 
of ail fine people. In such a situation departure begets depart- 
urc; the more a province is forsaken the more they forsake it. 
" There is not in the kingdom," says the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
" a single estale of any size of which the proprietor is not in Paris 
and who, consequently, neglects his buildings and châteaux."' 
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The lay grand seigniore hâve theù hôtels in llie capital, their «- 
trtsol at Vereailles, anil their pleasure-house within a circuit of 
twenty leagues; if they vîsit iheir estâtes at long intervais, it ia 
to hum. The fifteen hundred commendatory abbés and prion 
enjoy their bénéfices as if they were so many remote farins. The 
two ihousand seven huadred vicars and canons visit each olher 
and dine oui, With the exception of a few apostoUc characleia 
the one hundred and thirly-one bîshops stay at home as littlc 
they can; nearly ail of them being nobles, ail of them 
Society, what could ihey do out of the world, confiued,to a pi 
vincial town ? Can we imagine a grand seignior, once a gay and'l 
gallant abbé and now a bishop wîlh a hundred thousand Uvrs 
income, volunlarily burj-ing himself for the en tire yearal Mecd^' 
at Com mitigés, in a pallry cloister? The inlerval has becoi 
too greal between the refined, varied and liierary life of 
great centre, and the monotonous, inert, practical life of the 
inces. Hence it is ihat the grand seignior who withdraws fit 
the former cannot enter into the latter, and he remains an 
sentee, at least in feeling. 

A country in which ihe heart ceases to impcl the Wi 
through its veins présents a sombre aspect. Arthur Young, wl 
travelled over France between 1787 and 1789, is suTprised 
find at once such a vital centre and such dead extremilies. 
tween Paris and Versailles ihe double file of vehicles going 
coming entends unintemiptedly for fivc leagues frora monùn] 
till night.' The contrast on other roads is very great, 
ing Paris by the Orléans road, says Arthur Young, " we met 
one stage or diligence for ten miles ; only two messageries 
very frw chaises, not a tenth of what would havc been met had 
bcen leaving London at Ihe same hour." On the hîghroad 
near Narbonne, "for ihirty-six miles," he says, "I came acrosa 
but one cabriolet, half a dozen carts and a few women leading 
asses." Elsewherc, near Si. Ginsns, he notices that in two hi 
dred and lifty miles he encountsed in ail, " two cabriolets 
ihree misérable ihings simiiar to our old one-horse posi diaîi 
and not one gentleman." Throughout this country the inns 
exécrable; it is impossible 10 hirc a wagon, whlle in EngUnd, 
even in a town of fifteen hundred or two thousand inhabitants. 
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tbere are comfortable hôtels and eveiy means of transport. 
This proves that in France "there is no circulation." It is only 
in very large towns that there is any civilization and comfort 
At Nantes there is a superb théâtre "twice as large as Drury- 
Lane and five times as magnificent. Mon UUu / I cried to my- 
self, do ail thèse wastes, the déserts, the heath, ling, furze, 
broom, and bog, that I hâve passed for 300 miles lead to this 
spectacle? . . . You pass at once from beggary to profusion, 
. . . the country deserted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him 
in some wretched hole to save that money which is lavished 
with profusion in the luxuries of a capital" "A coach," says 
M. de Montlosier, "set out weekly from the principal towns in 
the provinces for Paris and was not always full, which represents 
the activity in business. There was a single journal called the 
Gazette de France^ appearing twice a week, which represents 
the activity of minds." * Some of the magistrates of Paris in exile 
at Bourges in 1753 and 1754, give the foUowing picture of that 
placé. "A town in which no one can be found with whom you 
can talk at your ease on any topic whatever, reasonably or sen- 
sibly; nobles, three-fourths of them dying of hunger, rotting 
with pride of birth, keeping apart from men of the robe and of 
finance, and finding it strange that the daughter of a tax-col- 
lector, married to a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, should 
présume to be intelligent and entertain company ; citizens of 
the grossest ignorance, the sole support of this species of leth- 
argy in which the minds of most of the inhabitants are plunged ; 
women, bigoted and pretentious, and much given to play and to 
gallantry ;"' in this impoverished and benumbed society, among 
thèse Messieurs Thibaudeau the counsellor and Harpin the tax- 
collector, among thèse vicomtes de Sotenville and Countesses 
d'E^scarbagnas, lives the Archbishop, Cardinal de Larochefou- 
cauld, grand almoner to the king, provided with four great ab- 
beys, possessing five hundred thousand livres income, a man of 
the world, generally an absentée, and when at home, finding 
amusement in the embellishing of his gardens and palace, in 
short, the golden pheasant of an aviary in a poultry yard of 
geese.' Naturally there is an entire absence of political thought. 

> "Mémoires de M. de Montlosier/' I. p. i6x. 

• Reports of the Société de Bcrry, "Bourges en 1753 et 1754,** p. 973. 

* Ihid. p. 371. One day the cardinal, showing his guests over hb palace just completed, 
led them te the bottom of a corridor wbera be had placed water doscts, at that time % 
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"You cannol imagine," says the manuscript, "a person n 
différent lo ail public matters." Al a later period, in the very 
midst of events of the gravest character, and which most nearly 
concern them, there îs the same apathy. At Chateau-Thieiry, 
on the 4th of July, 1789,' there is not a café in which a oews- 
paper can be found; there is but one at Dijon; at Moulins, the 
7th of August, "in the besl café in the town, where I found 
near twenty tables set for company, but as for a newspaper I 
might as well hâve detnanded an éléphant." Belween Stras- 
bourg and Besançon there is not a gazette. At Besançon 
there is " noihing but the Gazette de France^ for which, at 
this period, a man of common sensé would not give one sel, 
, . . and the Courier de l'Europe a fortnight old ; and well- 
dressed people are now talking of the news of two or thiee 1 
weeks past, and plainly by their discourse know nothîog of I 
what is passtng." Al Clermont " I dined, or stipped, five t 
at the table d'hôte with frora twenty lo thiity merthants, trade»! 
raen, officers, etc., and it b not casy for me to express the insif^ 
nificance, — the inanity of their conversation. Scarcely any pt^l 
itics at a moment when every bosom ought to beat with noi 
but political sensations. The ignorance or the stupidity of thés 
people must be absolutely incredible ; not a week passes witt^ 
out their country abounding with events that are anajyred s 
debatcd by the carpenters and blacksmilhs of England." 
cause of this incrlia is manifest ; inierrogated on their opinîoi 
ail rcply: "We are of the provinces and we must wait to knoi 
what is going on in Paris." Never having acted, they do noI 
know how 10 act. But, ihanks to this inertia, they let tbcm 
sclves be driven. ïhe provinces form an immense stagnai 
pond, which, by a terrible inundation, may be cmptied exclw 
sively on one sîde, and suddtnlyj the fault lies with ihe en^' 
necrs who failed to provide it with either dikes or outlets. 

Such îs the languor or, rather, the prostration, into which loc 
life falls when the local chiefs deprive it of their présence, action, 
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or sympathy. I ûnd only three or four grand seigniors taking a 
part in it, practical philanthropists following the example ot 
English noblemen; the Duc d'Harcourt, who settles the law- 
8uits of his peasants; the Duc de Larochefoucauld-Liancourt 
who establishes a model farm on his domain, and a school of in- 
dustrial pursuits for the children of poor soldiers; and the Comte 
de Brienne, whose thirty villages are to demand liberty of the 
Convention.^ The rest, for the most part libérais, content them- 
selves with discussions on public affairs and on political econo- 
my. In fact, the différence in manners, the séparation of inter- 
ests, the remoteness of ideas are so great that contact between 
those most e^mpt firom haughtiness and their immédiate ten- 
antry is rare, and at long intcrvals. Arthur Young, needing some 
information at the house of the Duc de Larochefoucauld him- 
self, the steward is sent for. ''Atan English nobleman's, there 
would hâve been three or four farmers asked to meet me, who 
would hâve dined with the family amongst the ladies of the first 
rank. I do not exaggerate when I say that I hâve had this at 
least an hundred times in the first houses of our islands. It is, 
however, a thing that in the présent style of manners in France 
would not be met with from Calais to Bayonne except, by chance, 
in the house of some great lord that had been much in England, 
and then not unless it was asked for. The nobility in France 
bave no more idea of practising agriculture, and making it a 
subject of conversation, except on the mère theory, as they 
would speak ûf a loom or a bgwsprit, th^ of any other object 
the most remote firom their habits and pursuits." Through tradi- 
tion, fashion and délibération, they are, and wish only to be, 
people of sodety; their sole concem is to talk and to hunt. 
Never hâve the leaders of men so unleamed the art of leading 
men ; the art which consists of marching along the same pathway 
with them,but at the head, and directing their labor by sharing in 
it. Our Englishman, an eye-witness and compétent, again writes : 
**Thus it is whenever you stumble on a grand seignior, even one 

■ De Loittéfiie, "Les Mirabeau," p. 134. A letter of the baibffySeptember as, 1760: "I 
am at Hazcoutt, where I admire the oiascei'e hooeit, beneroleifc greataete. Yoa eaimoc 
îaMgiDe my f^easure on iète days at seeing the people everywhece anmad the chataen, 
aad the good Uttle peasmt boys and giiis looking rigfat in the &ce of their good landlord 
aad akaoet ptilUng hw tratch off to examine the trinkets on the chain, and ail with a firater- 
nal aîr, wsthout familiarity. The good dukc does not allow his vassals to go to hiw ; hé 
listens to them and décides for them, hiunoring them with admirable patience*' Lacrelelk^ 
"Dix ans d'épreuve," p. 58. 
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ihat was worth millions, you are sure to find his propeny désert J 
Those of the Duc de Bouillon and of the Prince de Soubise a 
two of the greatest properties in France ; and ali the signs 1 hâve J 
yet seen of their greatness are wastes, landes, déserts, fem, lln^ I 
Go to their résidence, wherever it may be.and you would prob- 1 
ably find them in the midst of a forest very well peopled with J 
deer, wild boars and wolves." " The great proprietors," sayi I 
another contemporary,' '■ attracted to and kept in our dties bf J 
luxurious enjoyments know nothing of their estâtes," save "of J 
their agents whora they harass for the support of a ruii 
tentation. How can améliorations be looked for ftom those who J 
even refuse to keep things up and make indispensable repairs?" 1 
A sure proof that their absence is the cause of the evîl is found | 
in the visible ditference between the domain worked u 
absent abbé-commendatory and a domain superintended I 
motiks living on the spot. "The intelligent traveller recognizi 
it" at first sight by the state of cultivatîon. " If he finds Geld) 
well enclosed by ditches, carefuUy planted, and covered witbl 
rich crops, these'fields, he says to hîmself, belong to the monks,» 
Almost aiways, alongside of thèse fertile plains, is an arca of J 
ground badly tilled and almost barren, preseniing a painful con^l 
trast; and yet the soil is the same, being two portions of th^T 
same domain; he sees that the latter is the portion of the abbi>^ 
commendatory." "The abbatial mansr," said Lefranc de Potn- 
pîgnan, " frequently looks lilte the pairiniony of a spendlhrifl ; Ibe 
monastic manse is like a pairimony whcrcon nothing is neglected 
for its amélioration," to such an extent that " the two-thirds " l 
which the abbé enjoys bring him less than the third reserved bjT^ 
his monks. — The ruin or inipoverishment of agricuhure is, again, 
one of the eHects of absenteeism ; there was, pethaps, one-thinU 
of the soil in France, which, deserted as in Ireland, was as badif 
tilled, as Utile productive as in Ireland in the hands of the r 
absentées, the English bi-.haps, dcans and nobles. 

Doing nothing for the soil, how could ihey do aoythtDg fto! 
men ? Now and Ihen, undoublediy, especially with farms l" 
pay DO lent, Ihe steward wiites a letter, alkging the misery of tbt 
farmer. There is no doubt, also, that, especially for thirty yeai 
back, they dcsîrc to be humane ; they descant among thernse^v 

■ "lMI'*uic*lifiHu."li)'il>*>t'>>4«d*beiiulBiMll>iuTil, irM, PII. >t 
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aboat die ri^its of man; die si^t of die pale £Ke of a ksBgrr 
peasant woukl ghre diem pain. Bot dier z^erer see him; does 
h evcr occur to dicm to îaocf wiut k is I^ mâer dae awkwaid 
and complimcntarj phxases of dieir agent? Moccovcr. d3 dber 
know what honger is? Who amnngftf diem bas had asf inral 
e]q>enences? And how cooki diej pîctare to riifTP?wrff e > dae 
misery of dûs foriom bcîng ? Thcf are too rcoKice ma. sfni s> 
do diaty too ignorant of hîs mode of IxâcL The ponza^ âej 
conceive of him is imaginarj; nerer was diere a nker repre^ 
sentadon of the peasant ; accordix^^ the awakenfng b to be ver- 
lible. They Wew him as the amîa^ svain. gentie. ^^™»^-^ tstl 
gratefîil, simple-heaited and ng^-minded. casslx led, beâcg ooa- 
ceived according to Roossean and the id jk penbnned A tbis 
very epoch in ail piirate drawing-iDom&' Ladag a axmitdgc 
of him they overlook him ; thej read the stevanTs ktter azid 
immediatdj the whiri of hi^ hfe agaîn seîzes them azxL aôer a 
sigh bestowed on the distrcss of die poor, ther make np d&eir 
minds that their income for the jcar wiO be short. A âposï- 
don of this kind is not ^vonîile to charitr. .Accordingif , 
complaints arise, noi against die résidents but agzînst the 
absentées.* ^ The possessions of the Church. says a mémorial, 
serveonly tononrish the passions of their holdcTS.'^ "^.Acconfing 
to the canons, sajs another mémorial, everj beneâdary nnst 
give a quarter of hîs income to the poor; nererdieless in onr 
parish there is a revenue of more than twdve thoosand Ettcs, 
and none of it is given to the poor mless it is some small matter 
at the hands of the cnrate." ''The abbé de Couches gets one- 
half of the tithes and contiibiitcs nothing to the rdief of the 
parish." Elsewhere, "* the chapcer of Ecoois, which ovns the 
bénéfice of the dthes is of no advantage to the poor, and only 
seeks to augment its income." Near br, the abbé of Croix- Len- 
firoy, ^ a heavy tithe-owner, and die at;^ de Bemay, who gets 
fifty-seven thousand Uvrcs firom his bénéfice, and who is a non- 
résident, keep ail and scarcdy gyrc enoa^ to their offidating 
curâtes to keep them alitée." '^ I liave in my parûh, says a cur- 
ate of Berry,' six simple bénéfices of which the titularies are al- 



> See on thtt soljea "La partie àt dune «le Henri ÏY ,' bf CbOé. Ct Bcrqnia. Florin^ 
Mannontd, etc., and SkewÎM tibe engraviags of chat àaj. 

s Bcâria-Champcaiu^ ««Nockehtittoriquesurla Révttlatâoa <faM 
PI». 63, 6i. 

s AfchtTes narionalrs Reports of te Scates-Gencnl of ifê^, T, XXXIX, p tu. Lcacr 
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ways absent, and they enjoy together an incomc of nine thotfc. 
sand livres; I sent Ihem in writing the most urgent ei 
during the calamity of the past year; I receîved from 
them two louis only, and most of them did not evcn answer me.' 
Sttaoger is the reason for a conviction that in ordinary titne> 
they will make no remission of their dues, Moreover, thèse 
dues, the censirts, the iods et ventes, tithes, and the like, are in the 
hands of a steward, and he is a good steward who retums a large 
amount of money. He has no right to be generous at his mas- 
ter's expense, and he is tempted lo tum the subjects of his mas- 
ter to his own profit. In vain might the soft seignorial hand be 
disposed lo be easy or patemal ; the hard hand of ihe proxy 
bears down on the peasants with ail its weight, and the caucious- 
ness of a chief gives place to the exactions of a clerk. — How is 
it then wheu, instead of a clerk on the domain, a fermier ic 
found, an adjudicator who, for an annual _sum, purchascs of the 
seignior the management and product of his dues? In the 
eleelion of Mayenne,^ and certainly also in many others, the 
principal domains are rented in this way. Moreover there are 
a number of dues, like the tolls, the market-place tax, that on 
the flock apart, the monopoly of the oven and of the mill which 
can scarcely be managed otherwise ; the seignior must necessa- 
rily employ an adjudicator who spares him the disputes and the 
trouble of collecting.' In this case, so fréquent, the pressure 
and the rapacity of the contracter, who is determined to gain Ot, 
at least, not to lose, falls on the peasantry : " He is a ravenoui 
wolf," says Rcnauldon, " let loose on the estate, who draws upon 
it to the last sou, who crushes the subjects, reduces them to beg- 
gary, forces the cuitivators to désert, and renders odious the 
inaster who (inds himself obliged to tolcrate his exactions to be 
able to profit by them," Imagine, if you can, the evii which t 
counlry usurer exercises, armed against them with such bur- 
densome rights; il is the feudal seigniory in the hands of Har- 
pagon, or rather of old Grandet. When, indeed, a tax becomes 
insupportable we see, by the local complaints, that it is Dcarly 
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always & fermier who enforc«s it : ' it is one of thèse, acting for a 
body of cations, who daims Jeanne Mermet's palemal inherilance 
on the pretence thaï she had passed her wedding night at her 
husband's house. It would be diffîcult to find parallel exactions 
in the Ireland of 1830, on Uiose estâtes where, the farraer-gen- 
eral renting to aub-farmers, and the Jatler lo others stil! below 
them, the poor tenant at the foot of the tadder himself bore ihe 
fiitl weight of it, so much the more cnished because his créditer, 
cnishcd hirnself, measured the requiretnenls he exacted by those 
hc had to submit to. 

Supp>ose that, seeing this abuse ofhis name, the seignior îs de- 
sirous of withdrawiDg the administration of his domains from 
thèse mercenary hands; in most cases he Is unable to do it : he 
is too deeply in debt, having appropriaied to his creditors a cer- 
tain portion of his land, a certain branch of his income. For 
centuries, the nobles are involved through their luxuriousness, 
Iheir prodigalily, their carelessness, and through ihat false sensé 
of honor which consists in looking upon attention to accounts 
as the occupation of an accountant, They take pride in their 
neghgence, regarding it, as they say, living nobly.' " Monsieur 
the archbishop," said Louis XVI. to M. de Dilîon, "they say 
(bat you are in debt, and even largely." "Sire," replied the 
prelate, with the irony of a grand seignior, " I will ask my intend- 
ant and infonn Yoyr Majesly." Marshal de Soubise has five 
hundred thousand livres income, which îs not sufficient for him. 
We know the debts of the Cardinal de Rohan and of the Comte 
d'Artois ; their millions of income were vainly thrown into thia 
gulf. The Prince de Guéménée happens to become bankrupt on 
thirty-five millions. The Duke of Orléans, the richest proprietor 
in the kingdom, owed at his death seventy-four millions. When 
it became necessary to pay the creditors of the emigrants out of 
the proceeds of iheir possessions, it was proved that most of the 
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large fortunes were eaten up w-ith mortgages.' Readcrs of ihe 
vaiious mémoire know that, fot two hundred yeare, ihe deficien- 
cies had to be suppHed by marriages for money and by ihe 
favors of the king. Thîs explains why, foUowîng the Iting's ex- 
ample, the nobles converted everything into money, and csper 
cially the places at their disposition, and, in relaxing authority 
for profit, why they alienated the lasl fragment of govemment 
remaining in their hands. Everywhere they thus laid asîde th« 
venerated character of a chief to put on the odious character of 
■ a trafficker. "Noi only," says a contemporary,* "do they give 
no pay to their oRicers of justice, or take them at a discount, 
but, ivhat is woree, the greater portion of thcm raake a sale of 
thèse offices." In spite of the edîct of 1693, the judges thus ap- 
pointed take no steps to be admitled into the royal courts and 
they take no oalhs. " What is the resuit? Justice, loo often 
administered by knaves, dégénérâtes into brigandage or into a 
frightful impunity." — Ordinarily the seignior who sells the office 
on a financial basîs, deducts, in addition, the hundredth, the fif- 
tieth, tlie tenth of the price, when it passes ioto other hands; 
and at other times he disposes of the survivorship. He créâtes 
thèse offices and survivorships purposely lo sell them. "AU the 
seignicrial courts, say the memorials, are infested with a crowd 
of officiais of every description, seigniorial sergeants, mounted 
and unmounted officers, keepers of the provostshîp of ihe fiinds, 
guards of the constabulaty ; it is by no means rare to find as 
many as len in an arrondissement which could hardly maintain 
two if they confîned themselves within the limîts of their dutles." 
Also "they are at the same time judges, attomeys, liscal-attor- 
neys, registrars, notariés," each in a différent place, each prac- 
tising in several seigniories under various litles, al) perambulat- 
ing, ail in league like thieves at a fatr, and assembling together 
in the tavems to plan, ]>rosecute and décide. Sometitnes the 
seignior, to economîze, confers the litle on one of his own dé- 
pendants: "At Hauteraont, in Hainaut, the fiscal- a itorncy is a 
domcstîc." More frequentjy he intrusts it to some starvelÏDg 
advocate of a petty village in the neighborhood on wages which 

* In 17IS. Ui« Puka de ChoUeu] bi hit tBUnneni «nïmafai bU pnpcrty «1 
villÎBiuud hud«buu Hn tni11»ii«. Coûte dv Tilly, "H4nûin«,'* II. iis. 

• ReniuldoD, OU. 4j. jj, «il. Dunrtier, "CoDeciûnilaLciH," 11. yfii Uwof Ai 
)Th Oclobcr il, 1T99 MemariBl of a mifùirïis oT (he CTuidal « ^ ' ■ ■ 
(iT^th F- t^- \jt%^*^\ "l'InMMtuict du Mùoaul," p. tif. 
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ould nol sufficc to keep hJm aiive a week." He îmlemnifies 
himself oui of the peasants. Processes of chicanery, clelays and 
wilful complications in the proceedings, sittîngs ex ihree livres 
the hour for the advocate, and three hvres the hour for the baiiiff : 
the black brood of judicial leeches suck so much the more 
eagcrly, because the more nuraerous, a Still more meagre prey, 
having paid for the privilège of sucking il.' The arbitrariness, 
the corraption, the laxity of suth a régime can be divined, 
"Impunity," says Renauldon, " is nowhere greater than in the 
seigniorial tribunals. . . , The foulest crimes obiain no consid- 
erarion there," for the seignior dreads suppîying the means for a 
criniinal trial, while hisjudges or pro.secuting attomeys fear that 
they will not be paid for their proceedings. Moreover, his jail is 
often a cellar under the château; "ihere is not one tribunal oui 
of a hundred in conformity with the law in respect of prisons;" 
their keepers shut their eyes or stretch oui their hands. Hence 
■t is that " his estâtes become the refuge of ail ihe scoundrels in 
the canton." The effect of his indifférence is terrible and it is to 
react against him : lo-morrow, at the club, the altorneys whom 
he bas multiplied will demand his head, and the bandits whom 
he bas tolerated will place it on ihe end of a pike. 

One point remains, ihe chase, wherein the noble's jurisdiclion 
is stîU active and severe, and it is just the point whtch is found the 
most offensive. Formerly, when one-half of the canton con- 
sîsted of foresC, ot waste land, while the other half was being 
ravaged by wild beasts, he was justified in reserving the right to 
hunl ihem ; it enlered into his function as local captain. He 
was the hereditary gendarme, always armed, alivays on horse- 
baCk, as well against wild boars and wolves as against rovers and 
brigands. Now that nothing is left to him of the gendarme but 
the title and the epaulettes he mainlains his privilège through tra- 
dition, thus converling a service into an annoyance. Hunt he 
must, and be alone musi l)unt ; it is a physical necessity and, 
ftt the same rime, a sign of hîs blood. A Rohan, a Dillon, 
chases the slag aUhough belonging to the cburch, in spite of edicis 
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and in spite of the canons. "You huni too much," said Louis 
XV.,' to the latter ; " I know Bomething about it. How can you 
prohibit your curâtes from hunting if you pass your lifc in setting 
them such an example? — Sire, for my curâtes the chase is a 
fault, for myself it is the fault of my ancestorB." When the sclf- 
love of caste thus mounts guard over a right it is with obstinate 
vigilance. Accordingly, their captains of the chase, their game* 
kecpers, their wood-rangers, their fores t-wardens prolecl brutes at 
if they were men, and men as if they were brutes. In ihe baiU- 
wick of Pont-l'Evéquein 1789 four instances are cited "of récent 
assassinations coramitted by the game-keepers of Mme. d'A— , 

Mme. N , a prelate and a marshal of France, on ple- 

beians caught breaking the game laws or carrying guns. Al 
four pubticly escape piinishracnl." In Artois, a parish makea 
déclaration that " on the lands of the chattellany the game de- 
vours ali the avétU (pine saplîngs) and that the growers of thetn 
will be obliged lo abandon their business," Not far off, at 
Rumancourt, at Bellone, "the hares, rabbits and partridgca co- 
tirely devour them, Count d'Oisy never hunting nor having 
hunts." In twenty villages in the neighborhood around Oisy 
where he hunts il is on horseback and across the crops. " HU 
game-keepers, always armed, hâve killed several persons undcr 
the pretcnce of watching over their master's rights. . . . The 
game, which greatly exceeds that of the royal captainries, con- 
■umes annually ail prospects of a crop, twenty thousand ratihtt 
of wheat and as many of other grains." In the bailîwick of 
Evreux "the game has just destroyed evcrything up to the vcry 
houses. ... On account of the game the citiicn îs not free 10 
pull up the weeds in summer whirh clog ihe grain and injure the 
seed sown. . . . How many women are there wilhout husbands, 
and children wîthoul falhers. on account of a poor hare or rab- 
bit!" The game-keepers of the forest of GoufTray in Nor- 
mandy "are so terrible that they maltreat, insuit and kill men. 
... I know of farmers who, having pleaded against the lady (o 
be indemnified for the loss of their wheat. not only lost their 
time but their crops and the expenses of the trial. . . . Siags 
and deer are seen roving around our houses in open daylight." 
In the bailiwick of Domfront," the inhabitants of mnrethantcn 
parishes are obliged to watch ail night for more than six niontba 
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cf the year lo securc their crops.' — This is the effcct of the right 
of the chase in the provinces. It is, however, in ihc Ile-de- 
France, where captainries abound, and beeome more extensive, 
that the spectacle is most lamentable. A prgàs-verbal shows 
that in the single parish of Vaux, near Meulan, the rabbits of 
warrens in the vicinity ravage eight huodred cultivaled arpmtt 
of grourd and destroy the crops of two thousand four hundred 
setiers (three actes each), chat is to say, the annual supplies of 
eight hundred petsons. Near that place, at la Rochelle, herds 
of deer and of slags devour evcrylhing in the fields during the 
day, and, at night, ihey even invade the small gardeos of (he in- 
habitants to consume vegetables and to breaJt down young trees. 
It is found impossible in a territory s'jbjected lo a capcainry to 
retain vegetables safe in gardens, enclosed by hïgh watb. At 
Farcy, of five hundred peach trees planted in a Mneyard and 
browsed on by stags, only twenty remain at the end of threc 
yeats. Over ihe whole territory of Fontainebleau, the commu- 
nities, to save their vines, are obliged to maintain, with the 
assent always of the captainry, a gang of watchmen who, with 
licensed dogs, keep watch and make a hubbub ail night from the 
first of May to the middle of October. At Chartrettes ihe deer 
cross the Seine, approach the doors of the Comtesse de Larochc- 
foucauld and destroy entire plantations of poplars. A domain 
rented for two ihousand livres brings in only four hundred after 
the establishment of the captainry of Versailles. In short, 
eleven régiments of an enemy's cavalry, quartered on the eleven 
captainries neai the capital, and starting out daily to forage, 
could not do more raischief. We need not be suiprised if, in the 
neîghborhood of thèse laits, the people beeome weaiy of cultî- 
vating.' Near Fontainebleau and Melun, at Boîs-le-Roi, three- 

> Boivin-OiampBui, iiid. A RmauldDa, 16. 416 Uaauseripl reparu oC ihc Slais- 
Cttwnl iArthivo B.ti<.ilila) t CXXXl 1. pp. 65* ind 501. Hipprau. " Le Gou.mnnml île 
Normandie." vit. Si, 74. Pirin. " Li Jcuotuc d« RobapKtn^" pp. ) 14-314. "Etuiiur 
hi ci|iJuiiifTiei Toyalet cL «qlKs" {t^Sç) f*sôm- De Lambic. " Bcaumarchau ci ion 
Knpit" I- Its. BeaunuFchaïi hanng pun^unl ihc nffi» of linlenaAI-gcnaal of Om 
chûm du buliwickt of iti« Louvrt VKrrcn ciwdvc 1û fiftecn Icatucs ia cirïuiBfrreocc) 
trio dclinqucmf undcr rhii dtle. July t jih, i^, ht fcnlcnc» R^pmin. a bmefi lo a 

alaa gf faii ihed ncwly bui[L vithout licniM. u tcndioc B rtaCricl Ihe pl<4«UTQ of Uw kinff. 
■D'ArgRiHn, "'MfaBoije*," cd. Raih«T. January ti, lyjT- "TTie twur de UonufwHii, 
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quarters of the ground remains waste ; almost ail the houses in 
Brolle are în niîns,only half-crunibling gables being visible; at 
CoutiUes and at Chapelle- Rablay, five farnis are abandonedj 
at Arbonne, numerous fields are neglected ; at Vîlliets, and at 
Dame-Marie, where there were four farraing companies and b 
nuraber of spécial cultures, eight hundred arpents remain un- 
tilled. Strange lo say, as the century becomes more polished 
the System of the chase becomes more imperious. The officera 
of the captainry are zealous because ihey labor under the eye 
and for the "pleasures" of their master. In 1789, eight hun- 
dred préserves had just been planted in one single canton of the 
captainry of Fontainebleau, and in spite of the proprietors of 
the soil. According to the régulations of 1 762 every private in- 
dividual domiciled on the réservation of a captainry is inter- 
dicted from enclosîng his homeslead or any ground whatever 
with hedges or ditches, or walls without a spécial permit. In 
case of a permit being given he mtist leave a wide, open, and 
continuous space in order to let the huntsmen easîly pass 
through. He is not allowed to Veep any ferret, any fire-arm, 
any instrument adapted to the chase, nor to be foUowed by any 
dog even if not adapted to it, excepl the dog be held by a leash 
or clog fastened around its neck. And better still. He is for- 
bidden to reap his meadow or his luzerne before St. John's day, 
to enter his own field between the first of May and the twenty- 
Iburth of June, 10 visît any island in the Seine, to eut grass on it 
or osiers, even if the grass and osiers belong to him. The rea- 
toii is, that now ihe parCridge is hatching aud the legislaior 
protects it ; he wouli! take less pains for a woman in confine- 
ment ; the old chroniclers would say of him, as with William 
Rufus, that his liowels are patemal only for animais. Now, in 
France, four huniired square leagues of territory are subject to 
the contre! of the captainries, and, over ail France, game, large 
or small, is ihe tyranl of the peasant. The conclusion is — 
rather, lislen to tVie people's conclusion, " Every time," says M. 
Monilosier, in 1789, "that I chanced to encountcr herds of decr 

Tkvjr luKp onlr a léw vîqca wlùcb ÙtKJ prnerva Û AOUtlu of ihc yar by mûuBlinf gUBi4 
d>y bid ni|hl wtlh druDi*. mikinfl n genenl f iimail lo ^flh»ii ott th« df-rnictiTC fcnîjMl^ " 
Juiury ïs, IJil-^" M. It Prin« de Cohti h"» uc*bïi»hed % c*pïair.ry 
■nmid lle.Ail>m uid whcre cverybsdy ii «led at 11" Septembei i 
V. 1( Duc d'OrJtiai cunt n Vinen-CoiiCTEU. tic hu nrivcd itii apolni 
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or does on my road my guides immediately shouted, There 
goes the nobility ! alluding to the ravages committed by thèse 
animais on their grounds." Accordingly, in the eyes of their 
subjects, they are wild animais. 

This shows to what privilèges lead when divorced from ser- 
vices. It is thus that an obligation to protect dégénérâtes into a 
right of dévastation ; thus do humane and rational beings act, 
unconsciously, like irrational and inhuman beings. Divorced 
from the people they misuse them; nominal chiefs, they hâve un- 
leamed the function of an effective chief ; having lost ail public 
character they abate nothing of their private advantages. So 
much the worse for the canton, and so much the worse for 
themselves ! The thirty or forty poachers whom they prosecute 
to-day on their estâtes will march to-morrow to attack their 
châteaux at the head of an insurrection. The absence of the 
masters, the apathy of the provinces, the bad state of cultivation, 
the exactions of agents, the corruption of the tribunals, the vex- 
ations of the captainries, indolence, the indebtedness and exi- 
gencies of the seignior, désertion, misery, the brutality and hos- 
tility of vassals, aU proceeds from the same cause and terminâtes 
in tiie same effect. When sovereignty becomes transformed into 
a sineciure it becomes burdensome without being useful, and 
on becoming burdensome without being useful it is overthrown. 
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I. 

UsELESS in the canton, thcy might bave been useful at tho J 
centre of the State, and, without taking part in tlie local govem- 
ment, they might hâve served in the gênerai govcmment. Thiis J 
does a lord, a baronet, a sqtiire act in England, evcn when not V^ 
"justice " of his county or a commitlee-man in his parish. Eleclec 
a member of [lie lower house, a heretiitary member of the u 
house, he hoids the strings of the public purse and prevenis tiM 
sovereign from spending too frecly. Such is the régime in couti> ' 
tries wherc the fetida) scigniors, înstead of allowing the sovereign 
to ally himself with the people against them, allied themsdVM .j 
with the people against the sovereign. To protect ihcir own ia- 
terests belter they secured protection for the inlerests of oihen, 
and, after having served as ihe représentatives of iheir con- 
pecrs they became the représentatives of ihe nation. Nothbg 
of this kind talces place in France. The States- General ara 
hllen into de&uetude.and the king may with tnith decUre him- 
Bclf the sole représentative of the country. Like irccs rcndcred 
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lifeless under the shadow of a. gigantic oak, other public powers 
perish through his growlh ; whatever stîll remains of thèse en- 
cumbers the ground, and forma around him a circle of clamber- 
ing brieis or of decaying trunks. One of them, the Parliament, 
an ofTshoot siraply of the great oak, sometimes imagined iCself in 
a root of its own ; but tts sap was too evidently de- 
5 for it to stand by itself and provide Ihe people with an 
indépendant shelier. Other bodies, surviving, although stunted, 
the assembly of the clergy and ihe provincial assemblies, still 
protect an order, and four or five provinces; but this protection 
extends only to the order itself or to the province, and, if it pro- 
tects a spécial interest it is cornmonty at the expense of the gên- 
erai interest. 

n. 

Let U8 observe the most vigorous and the best-rooted of thèse 
bodies, the assembly of the clergy. It meets every five years, 
and, during the interval, two agents, selected by it, watch ovcr 
the interests of the order. Convoked by the government, sub- 
ject to its guidance, retained or dismissed when necessary, al- 
ways in its hands, used by it for pohtical ends, it nevertheless 
continues to be a refuge for the clergy, which it represents. But 
it is an asylura sojely for that body,and, in the séries of transac- 
tions by which it défends itself against fiscal demands, it eases ils 
own shoulders of the load only to tnake it heavier on the shoul- 
dets of others. We hâve seen how îts diplomacy saved clérical 
immunities, how it bought off the body from the poll-tax and the 
vingti^ei, how it converted its portion of taxation into a " free 
gifl," how this gift is annually applied to refunding the capital 
which it has borrowed to obtain this exemption, by which. déli- 
cate art it succeeds, not only in not contributing to the treasury, 
but in withdrawing from It every year about 1,500,000 livres, ail 
of which is so much the better for the church but so much the 
worse for the people. Now run through the file of folios in 
which from one period of five years to another the reports of its 
agents foUow each other, — so raany clever men thus preparing 
themselves for the highest positions in the church, the abbés de 
BoÎEgetin, de Périgord, de Barrai, de Montesquieu ; al each mo- 
ment, owing to iheir solicitations with judges and ihe council. 
owing to the authority which the disconlent of the powerful or- 
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der felt to be behind them gives lo their complaints, some ec- 
desiastical matier îs decided în an ecclesiastical sensé; some 
(eudal right îs maintained Îd favor of a chapter or of a bishop; 
some public demand is thrown out.' In 17S1, Dotwilhstandiog s 
decbiun of the Parltament of Rennes, the canons of St. Malo 
are sustained in their monopoly of the district oven, to the dét- 
riment of the bakers who prefer 10 bake at their own domiciles, 
as well as of the inhabitants who would hâve to pay less for bread 
made by the bakers. In 1773, Guénin, a schoolmastcr, dis- 
charged by the bishop of Langres, and supported in vain by the 
inhabitants, is compelled to hand his place over to a successor 
appointed by the bishop. In 1770, Rastel, a Protestant, having 
opened a public school at Sainl-Affrique, is proseculed at the de- 
mand of the bishop and of clérical agents ; his school is closed 
and he is imprisoned. When an organîzed body keeps the 
puTse-strings in its own hands it secures many favors ; thèse are 
the équivalent for the money it grSnts. The commanding tone 
of the king and the submissive air of the dergy effect no funds- 
mental change ; with both of them it is a bargain,* giving aod 
taking on both sides, this or that law against the Protestants 
going for one or Cwo millions added to the free gift. In this 
way the revocation of the Edict of Nantes is gradualiy brought 
about, article by article, one tum of the rack aftcr another tum, 
each fresh persécution purchased by a fresh largess, the clergy 
helping the State on condition thaï the State becomes an execu- 
tioner. Throughout the eighteenth century the church sees ihat 
this opération continues.' In 1717, an assemblage of seventy- 
(our persons having been surprised at Andure the men are sent 
to the galleys and the women are imprisoned. In 1714, an edict 
déclares that ail who are présent at any meeting, or who shall 
hâve any intercourse, direct or indirect, with preachers, shall bc 
condemned lo the confiscation of their property, the women to 
hâve their heads shaved and be shut up for life, and the men to be 
sent to the galleys for life. In 1 745 and 1 746, in Dauphiny, two 
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humlrcd and sevenly-seven Protestants are condemneii to the 
galleys, and numbers of women are whipped. Eetween 1744 
and 1751, in the east and in the south, six hundred Protestants 
are imprîsoned and eighl hundred conderaned to varions pcnal- 
tïes. lu 177+, the two childreo of Roux, a Calvinist of Nimes, 
are carried off Up to nearly the beginning of the Révolution, 
in Languedoc, ministers are hung, while drageons are despatched 
against congrégations assembled to worship God in deserled 
places; the mother of M, Guîzot hère received shots in the 
Ekirts of her dress; thîs is owing ta the fact that, in Languedoc, 
through the provincial States- Assembly " the bishops control tem- 
poral aSairs more than elsewhere, theîr disposition being alwaya 
to dragoon and make converts at the point of the bayonet." 
In 1775, at the ooronation of the king, archbishop Loméiiie of 
Brienne, a well-known unbcliever, addresses the young king ; 
" You will disapprove of ilie culpable Systems of toleralion. . . . 
Complète the work undertaken by Louis ihe Greal. To you is 
reserved the privilège of giving the final blow to Calvinism in 
yout kingdom." lu 1780, the assembly of the clergy déclares 
" that the altar and the throne would equally be in danger if 
heresy were allowed to ihrow off its shackles." Kven in 1789, 
the clergy in its memorials, while consenting to the toleratîon ol 
non-Cathohcs, finds the edict of 1788 too libéral; they désire . 
that ihey should be excluded from judicial offices, that ihey 
should nevcr be allowed to worship in public, and that mixeil 
marriages should be înterdicted ; and much more than this ; they 
demand preliminary censure of ail works issued by the book- 
sellers, an ecclesiasiical committee lo act as informers, and igno- 
minious punishment to be awarded to the authors of îrreiîgious 
bocks ; and lastly they claim for their body the direction of pub- 
lic schools and the oversîght of privale schools. There is noth- 
ing strange in this inlolerance and selfishness. A collective 
body, as with an individual, thinks of itself first of ail and above 
ail. If, now and then, it sacrifices sorae one of its privilèges it 
IS for the purpose of securiug the alliance of some other body. 
In ihat case, which is that of England, ail thèse privilèges, which 
compound wiih each other and afford each other mutual support, 
form, through their coœbination, the public liberties. In this 
case, oniy one body being represented, ils deputies are neither 
diiecied nor tempted to make concession lo others ; the interest 
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of the body is their sole guide; they subordinatc the common in« 
teresC to it and serve ît at finy cost, evea to criminal attacks a 
the public welfare. 

III. ' 

Thus do public bodies work whco, instead of being assodated , 
together, they are sepatatc. The same spectacle is apparent on 
contemplating castes and coteries ; their isolation is the catise 
of their egoism. From the top to the bottora of the scale the 
légal and moral pow-ers whîch should represent the nation repre- 
eenl themselves only, while each one is busy in its own behalf at 
the expense of the nation, The nobility, in default of the right 
to mcet togethcr and to vote, enercîses its influence, and, to 
know how it uses this, it is suffîcjent to read over the edicts and 
the Almanach. A régulation împosed on Marshal de Ségur* has 
just restored the old barrîer which excluded plebeians from mil- 
itary rank, and thencefoiward, to be a captain, it is necessary to 
prove four degrees of nobility. In like manner, in late dsya, 
one must be a noble to bc a master of requests, and it is secretly 
determined that in future " ail ccclesiasiîcal property, from th* 
humblest priory to the richest abbeys, shall be reserved to th< J 
nobility." In lact, ail the high places, ecclesiastic or laie, art I 
theirs; ail the sinécures, ecclesiastic or laie, are theirs, or fbt 
their relations, adhérents, protégés, and servitors. France it 
like a vast stable in which the blood-horses obtain double 
and triple rations for doing nothing, or for only half-work. 
whilst ihe draft-horses perforai full service on half a ration, and 
that often not supphed. Again, it must be noted, that among 
thèse blood-horees is a privileged set which. bom near the man- 
ger, keeps its fellows away and feeds bountifully, fat, shinîng^ 
with their skins polishcd, and up to their beliies in litlcr, 
with no other occupation than that of appropriating everythinj 
to themselves. Thèse are the court nobles, who live withil 
reach of favors, brought up from infancy to ask for them, to o 
tain and to ask again, solely attentive to royal condescensîoi 
and frowns, for whom the Œil lie bauf* forms the universe, ' 
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différent la the afiàirs of the State as to theîr own afTaîrs, allow- 
ing one lo be governed by provincial intendants as they allowed 
the other to be governed by their own intendants." 

Let us contemplate them at work on the budget. We know 
how large that of the church is ; I estimate that they absorb at 
least one-haîf of it. Nineteen chaptere of maie nobles, twenty- 
five chapters of feinale nobles, two hundred and sixly command- 
eries of Malta belong to them by institution. They occupy, by 
ftivor, ail the archbishoprics, and, except five, ail the bishoprics.' 
They furnish three out of four abbés-commendatory and vicars- 
general. If, among the abbeys of females royally nominated, we 
set apart those bringing in twenty thousand livres and more, we 
find that they ail hâve ladies of rank for abbesses. One fact 
alone shoft-s the extent of thèse favors : I bave counted eighty- 
three abbeys of men possessed by the almonera, chapUîns, pre- 
ceptors or readers to the king, queen, princes, ând princesses ; 
one of them, the abbé de Vermont, has 8o,oao Uvres income in 
bénéfices. In short, large or small, the fifteen hundred ecclesî- 
astical sinécures under royal appointment constilute a currency 
for the service of the great, whether they pour ît out in golden 
rain to recompense the assiduity of theîr intimâtes and foUowers, 
or keep it in large réservoirs to maintain the dignity of theîr 
rank. Besides, according to the fashion of giving more to those 
who hâve already enough, the richest prelates possess, above 
their episcopal revenues, the wealthiest abbeys. According to 
the Almanach, M, d'Argentré, bishop of Séei,* thus enjoys an 
extra income of 34,000 livres ; M. de Suffren, bishop of Sisteron, 
36,000; M. de Girac, bishop of Rennes, 40,000; M. de Bour- 
deille, bishop of Soissons, 42,000 ; M. d'Agout de Bonneval, 
bishop of Pamiers, 45,000; M. de Marbœuf, bishop of Autiin, 
50,000; M. de Rohan, bishop of Strasbourg, 60,000 ; M. de 
Cicé, archbishop of Bordeaux, 63,000; M. de Luynes, arch- 
bishop of Sens, 82,000 ; M. de Bemis, archbishop of Alby, 
100,000; M, de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, 106,000; M. 
de Dillon, archbishop of Narbonne, uo,ooo; M. de Laroche- 
foucauld, archbishop of Rouen, i3o,ooo;that is to say, double 
and Bometimes triple the sums stated, and quadruple, and often 
six times as much, according to the présent standard. M. de 
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Rohan derived from his abbeys, not 6o,ooo livres but 400,000, 1 
and M. de Brienne, the most opulent of ail, nent 10 M. de Rt> f 
han, the a4th of August, 1788. at the time of leaving the min- I 
istry,' sent to withdraw from the treasury " the ao,ooo livres of I 
his raooth's salary which had not yet fallen due, a punctualît/ f 
the more remarkable that, without laking into account the salary * 
of his place, wilh the 6,000 livres pension attached lo his blue 
ribbon, he possessed, in bénéfices, 678,000 livres income, and 
that, still quite recently, a cutting of wood on onc of his abbey 
domains yielded hîm a million." 

Let us pass on lo the lay budget ; hère also are prolific sine- 
cures, and almost ail belong to the nobles. Of this cUm there 
are in the provinces the thirty-seven great go vern ment s- gênerai, 
the seven small govemmenls-general, the sixty-six licutenancies- 
gênerai, the four hundred and seven spécial govemmcnts, the 
thirteen governorships of royal palaces, and a number of olhen, 
«II of them for ostentation and empty honors, ali in the hands of 
the nobles, ail lucrative, not only through salaries paid by the 
treasury, but also through local profits. Hère, again, the nobility 
allowed itself to évade the authority, the activity and the useful- 
ness of its charge on the condition of retaining its title, pomp 
and money,' The intendant is really the govcmor; "the litu- 
lar govemor, exercising a function with spécial letters of com- 
mand," is only there to give dînners; and again he must hâve 
permission to do that, "the permission to go and réside at his 
place of govemraent." The place, however, yields fruit ; the 
govemment-general of Berry is worth 35,000 livres income, that 
of Guyenne 1 30,000, that of Languedoc 1 60,000 ; a small specî^ 
govemmeni, like that of Havre, brings în 33.000 livres, besidCK 
the accessories ; a médium t i eut enancy- gênerai, like that of Roufr 
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sillon, 13,000 to 14,000 livres; one spécial government frgm 
12, 000 to 18,000 livres; and observe that, in the Isle of France 
alone, there are thirty-four, at Vervins, Sentis, Melun, Fontaine- 
bleau, Dourdan, Sens, Limours, Etampes, Dreux, Houdan and 
other towns as insignificant as they are pacifie ; ÎI is the staff of 
the Valois dynasty which, since the tinie of Richelieu, has ceased 
to perform any service, but which the treasury continues to pay. 
Consider thèse sinécures in one province alone, in Languedoc, 
a country of provincial assemblîes — where it seems as if the tax- 
payer's purse ought to be better protected. There are three 
sub-commandants at Toumon, Alais, and Montpelier, " each one 
paid 16,000 livres, although withoul any functions since their 
places were established at the time of the religîous wars and 
troubles, lo keep down the Protestants." Tivelve royal lieuten- 
ants are equally useless, and only for parade. The sarae with 
three lieu tenants- général, each one " receiviag in his turn, every 
three yeare, a gratuity of 30,000 livres, for services rendered in 
the fiùd [irovince, which are vain and chimerical, and whîch are 
not specified ; " because nonc of them reaide there, and, if they 
are paîd, it is to secure their support at the court. " Thus the 
Comte de Caraman, who has more than 600,000 livres income 
as proprietor of the Languedoc canal, receives 30,000 livres 
every three years, without legitimate cause, and independently 
of fréquent and ample gifts which the province awards lo him 
for repairs on his canal." The province likewise gives to the 
commandant. Comte de Périgord, a gratuity of iï,ooo livres in 
Siddition to his salary, and to his wife anolher gratuity of 12,000 
livres on her honoring the states for the first time with her prés- 
ence. It again pays, for the same commandant, forty guards, 
'■ of which tiîeniy-four only sen'e during his short appearance at 
the Assembly," and who, with their captain, annually cost 15,000 
Kvres. It pays likewise for the Governor from eighty to one 
hundred guards," who each receive 300 or 400 livres, besides many 
exemptions, and who are never on service, since the Governor is 
a non-resident." The expense of thèse lazy subalterns is about 
14,000 livres, besides 5,000 to 6,000 for their captain, to which 
must be added 7,500 for gubematorial secretaries, besides 60,000 
livres salaries, and untold profits for the Governor hîmself. I 
find everywhere secondary idiers swarming in the sbadow of 
îdlers in chief, and deriving their vigor from the public purse 
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service, and they attend 1 
of the Assembly are junketings of six weeks' duration, in whicta 
the inlendant expends 25,000 livres in dinners and réceptions.' 

Equally lucrative and useless are the court offices' — so many 
domestic sinécures, the profits and accessories of which largely 
exceed the émoluments, I lînd in the printed register 395 
cooks, without counting ihe table-waiters of the king and bis 
people, while "the head butler obtains 84,c!oc3 li\Tes a year in 
billets and supplies," without counting his salary and the "grand 
liveries" which he receives in raoney. The head chambermaida 
to the queen, inscribed in the Alnianach for 150 livres and paid 
12,000 francs, make in reality 50,000 francs by the sale of the 
candies lighted during the day. Augeard, private secretary, and 
whose place is set down at 900 livres a year, confesses that it Is 
worth 10 him zoo,ooo. The head huntsraan at Fontainebleau 
sells for his own benefit each year 20,000 francs worth of 
rabbits. " On each joumey 10 ihe king's country résidences the 
ladies of the bedchamber gain eighty per cent, on the expenseï 
of moving; it is said ihat the cofiee and bread for each of thèse 
tadies costs 2,000 francs a year, and so on wîth olher things." 
"Mme, de Tallard made 115,000 livres incorae out of her place 
of govemess to the children of France, because her salary waa 
increased 35,000 livres for each child," The Duc de Penthièvre^ 
as grand admirai, received an anchorage due on ail vessels "en- 
tering the ports and rivers of France," which produced annualljp 
91,484 francs. Mme. de Lamballe, s uperin tendent of the 
queen's household, inscribed for 6,000 francs, gets 150,000,* 
The Duc de Gèvres gets 50,000 crowns by one show of firc- 
works out of the fragments and scaffoldîng which belong to him 
by virtue of his office.*— Grand officers of the palace, goveniora 
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of royal establishments, captains of captainries, chamberlains, 
equemes, gentlemen in waiting, gentlemen in ordinary, pages, 
govemors, almoneis, chaplains, ladies of honor, ladies of the bed- 
chamber, ladies in waiiing on the King, the Queen, on Monsieur, 
on Madame, on the Comte D'Artois, on the Comtesse D'Artois, 
on Mesdames, on Madame Royale, on Madame Ehsabeth, in each 
princely establishment and elsewhere — hundreds of places pro- 
vided with salaries and accessories are without any service to per- 
form, or simply answer a décorative purpose. " Mme. de Laborde 
has just been appoinled Iteeper of the queen's bed, with ia,ooo 
francs pension out of the king's privy purse ; nothing îs known of 
the dutics of this position, as there has been no place of this kind 
since Anne of Austria." The eldest son of M. de Machault is 
appointed intendant of the classes, " This is one of the employ- 
meots called complîmentaiy : it is worth i8,ooo livres income ta 
sign one's name twice a year." And Jikewise with the post of 
secretaiy-genera! of the Swiss guards, worth 30,000 livres a year 
uid assigned to the Abbé Barthélémy; and the same with the 
post of secretary-general of the dragoons, worth 20,000 livres a 
year, hcld in tum by Gentil Bernard and by Laujon, two small 
pocket poeis.? It would be sirapler to give the money without the 
place. There is, indeed, no end to them. On reading various 
memoits day after day it seems as if the treasury was open to 
plimder. The courtiers, unremitting in their attentions to the 
king, force him to sympathize with their troubles. They are his 
intimâtes, the guests of his drawing-roora ; men of ,the same 
stamp as lûmself, his natiiral dients, the only ones with whom he 
can converse, and whom it is necessary to make contented ; he 
cannot avoid helpîng them. He must necessarily contribute to 
ihe dowries of their children since he has signed their marriage 
contracts; he must necessarily enrich them since their profusion 
serves for the embellishmeiit of his court Nobility being one of 
die glories of the throne, the occupant of the throne is obliged to 
regild it as oflen as is necessary.' In this connection a few 
figures and anecdotes among a thousand speak most eloquently* 
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" The Prince de Pons had a pension of 25,000 livres, ont of the 
king's bounty, on which his Majesty was pleased to give 6,000 
to Mme. de Marsan, his daughier, Canoness of RemiremonL 
The family represented lo the king the bad state of the Prince de 
Fons's affairs, and his Majesty was pleased to grant to his son. 
Prince Camille, 1 5,000 livres of tlie pension vacated by ihe death 
of his father, and 5,000 liiTcs increase to Mme. de Marsan." M, 
de Conflans espouses Mlle, Portail. " In honor of this marriage 
the king was pleased to ordei ihat out of the pension of 10,000 
livres granted to Mme. la Présidente Portail, 6,000 of it should 
pass to M. de Conflans afier the death of Mme. PorlaiL" M. de 
Séchelles, a retiring minister, " had 1 a,ooo livres on an o!d pension 
which the king continued; he bas, besidesthis, ao,ooo livres pen- 
sion as minister; and the king gives him in addition to ail this 
A pension of 40,000 livres." The motives which prompt the^e 
fevors are often remarkable. M. de Rouillé has to be consoled 
for not having participated in the treaty of Vienna ; this explains 
why "a pension of 6,000 livres is given to his nièce, Mme. de Cas- 
tellane, and anolher of 10,000 to his daughter, Mme. de Beuvron, 
who is very rich." " M. de Puisieux enjoys about 76,000 or 
77,000 livres income from the bounty of the king; it is tnie that 
he has considérable property, but the revenue of this property is 
uncertain, being for the most part in vines." "A pension of 
10,000 livres has just been awarded to the Marquise de Lèdebc- 
cause she is disagreeable to Mme. Infante, and to secure her 
résignation." The most opulent stretch out iheir hands and take' 
accordingly, " It is estit^iated that last week 138,000 livres in 
pensions were bestowed on iadies of the court, while for the post 
two years ihe officers hâve not received Ihe slightest pension: 
eight thousaod li\Tes to the Du'cliesse de Chevreuse, whose hu»- 
band has an income of 500,000 livres; iî,ooo livTCS to Mme. de 
Luynes, that she maynot be jealous; 10,000 to the Duchesse de 
Brancas; 10,000 to the dowager Duchesse de Brancas, mother 
of the preceding," etc. At the head of thèse leeches come the 
princes of die blood. "The king has just given 1,500,000 hvres 
lo M. le Prince de Conti to pay his deba, 1,000,000 of which is 
undcr the preiext of indemnifyîng him for the injury donc him by 
the sale of Orange, and 500,000 livres as a gratuity." "The Duc 
d'Orléans formerly had 50.000 crowns pension, as a poor 1 
and «waiting his faihcr's inheriiancc. This event making 
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rich, with an incorae of more t 
bis pension. But having since représentée! to the king ihat his 
espenditure exceeded his mcorae, the king gave him back his 
50,000 crowns." Twenty years later, in 1780, when Louis XVI., 
desirous of relieving the treasuiy, signs "the great refonnation of 
ihe table, 600,000 livres are given to Mesdames for ihetr tables." 
This is what the dinners, eut down, of three old ladies, cost the 
pubhcl For the king's two brothers, 8,300,000 livres, besides 
î,ooo,ooo incorae in appanages; for the Dauphin, Madame 
Royale, Madame EUsabeth, and Mesdames 3,500,000 Hvres ; for 
the queen, 4,000,000; — such is the stalement of Necker in 1784. 
Add to this the casual donations, admitted or concealed j 200,000 
francs to M. de Sartines, to aid him in paying his debts; 200,000 
to M. Lamoignon, keeper of the seals; 100,000 to M. de 
Miromesnil for expenses in establîshing himself; 166,000 to the 
widow of M. de Matirepas; 400,000 to the Prince de Salm; 
i,zoo,ooo to the Duc de Polignac for the pledge of the county 
of Fenestrangea ; 754,337 to Mesdames to pay for Bellevue.' 
" M. de Calonne," says Augeard, a reliable witness,' "scarcely en- 
tered on his dudes, raised a loan of 100,000,000 livres, one-quai- 
tcr of which did not find its way into the royal treasiirj- ; the resl 
was eaten up by people at the court; his donations to the Comte 
d'Artois are estimated at 56,000,000; the portion of Monsieur is 
35,000,000; he gave to the Prince de Condé, in exchange for 
300,000 livres income, 12,000,000 paid down and 600,000 livres 
annuity, and he causes the most burdensome acquisition to be 
made for the State, in exchanges of which the damage is more 
than 6ve to one." VVe must not forget that in actual rates ail 
thèse donations, pensions, and salaries are worth double the 



Such is the use of the great in relation to the central power; 
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instead of constituting themselves représentatives of thc people, 
they aimed to be the favorites or the sovereign, and they shear 
thc flock which they ought to préserve. 

IV. 
The excoiîated flock is to discover finally what is dooe witb 



i wool. "Sooner c 



later," 



1 parlia 



irliament of 1764,' "the 
people will leam that the remnants of our finances continue to 
be wasted in donations which are frequentfy undeserved j in ex- 
cessive and multiplied pensions for the sarae persons ; in dow- 
ries and promises of dowry, and in useless offices and salaries." 
Sooner or later they will thrust back "thèse greedy hands which 
are always open and never fuU; that insatiable crowd which 
seems to be bom gnly to seize ail and possess nothing, and as 
pitiless as it is shameless." And when this day arrives the ex- 
tortioneis will find that they stand alone. For ihe characteristic 
of an aristocracy which cares only for itself is to lapse into a co- 
terie, Having forgotten the public, it additionally neglects its 
subordinates ; afler being separated &om the nation it séparâtes 
itself from its own adhérents. Like a set of slaff-offîcers on fur- 
lough, it îndulges in sports withoul giving itself further coo- 
cem about inferior officefs ; when the hour of baltle cornes no- 
body will march under its orders, and chieftains are sought 
elsewhere. Such is the isolation of the seîgniors of the court, 
and of the prêtâtes among the lower grades of thc nobility and 
the clergy ; they appropriate to theraselves too large a share, and 
give nothing, or airaost nothing, to the people who are noi of 
Iheir Society. For a century a steady raurmur against them is 
rising, and goes on expanding until it becomes an uproar, in 
which the old and the new spîrit, feudal ideas and philosophie 
ideas, threaten in unison. "I see," said the baUilf of Mirabeau,* 
"that the nobility is demeaning itself and becoming a wreck. 
It is extended to ail those children of bloodsuckers, the vagm> 
bonds of finance, introduced by La Pompadour, hereclf the ofli 
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spriog of thia foulness. One portion of ît demeans itself iu its 
servilicy to the court ; the other portion is amalgamated with 
that quill-driviDg rabblc who are converting the blood of the 
king's subjects inio ink ; another perishes stified beiieath vile 
Tobes, the ignoble atoms of cabinel-dust which an office dvags up 
out of tlie mire ; " and ail, parvenus of the old or of the new 
race, form a band called the court. "The court 1" exclaims 
D'Argenson. "The cntire evil is found in this Word. The 
court bas become the senate of the nation; the least of the 
valets at Versailles is a seoator; chambermaids take part in the 
govemment, if not to legislate, at least to înipede laws and rég- 
ulations; and by dînt of hindrance there are no longer eîther 
laws, or ruies, or law-makers. . . . Under Henry IV. i 
reroained each one at home ; they had not entered into r 
expenditure to belong to the coiirt; favors were not tbus due to 
them as at the présent day. . . . The court is the sepulchre of 
the nation." Many noble oflicers, finding that high grades arc 
only for courtiers, abandon the service, and betake themselves 
with their discontent to their estâtes. Others, who hâve not left 
their domains, brood there in discomfort, idleness, and ennui, 
their ambition embittcrcd by their powerlessness. In 1789, sayi 
the Marquis de Ferrières, most of them "are so weary of the 
court and of the min ist ers, they are almost democrats." At least, 
"they want to withdraw the govemment from the ministerial 
oligarchy in whose hands ît is concentraled ; " there are no grand 
seigniorsfordeputies; they setthem asîde and "absolutely reject 
them, saying that they would traffic with the inlerests of the 
nobles;" they themselves, in their memonals, insist thaï there 
be no more court nobjlity. 

The same sentiments prevaJl among the lower clergy, and still 
more actively; for they are excluded froni the high offices, not 
only as inferiors, but again as plebeian.' AJready, in 1766, the 
Marquis de Mirabeau wriies ; " It would be an insuit to tnost of 
our prétentions ecclesiastics to ofTer them a curacy. Revenue» 
and honors are for the abbés-commendatory, for tonsured bene- 
ficiaries not in orders, for the numerous chapters." On the 
contrary, "the true pastore of soûls, the collaboralors in the ■ 
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holy ministry, scarcely obtain a subsistence." The firsi class 
"drawn from the nobility and from ihe best of the bourgeoisie 
hâve pretensions only, wîthout being of the true ministry. The 
oiher, only having duties to fulfil without expectatîons and 
almost without income . , . can be recruîted only from the 
lowest ranks of civil society," whîle the parasites who despoil 
the taboreis "affect to subjugate them and to dégrade them 
more and roore." "I pity," saïd Voltaire, "the lot of a countiy 
curate, obliged to conlend for a sheaf of wheat with bis uo- 
fortunate parishioner, to plead against him, to exact the tilhe of 
peas and lentils, to waste hîs misérable existence in constant 
strife. ... I pity still more the curate with a fixed allowance to 
whom monks, called gros décimateurs^ dare offer a salary of forty 
ducats, to go about during the year, two or three miles from hîs 
home, day and oight, in sunshine and in rain, in the snow and 
in the ice, exerdsing the most trying and most disagrecable 
fiinctions." Attempts are made for thirty years to secure their 
salaries and raise thetn a little ; in case of their iiiadequacy the 
benelïciaiy, collator or tithe-owner of the parish is requircd 
to add to thera untU ihe curi oblains 500 livres (176S), then 
700 livres (1785), the vicar aoo livres (1768), then 250 (177S), 
and finally 350 (17S5). Striclly, at ihe priées at nhich thingt 
are, a man may support himsclf on that' But he must live 
AmoDg Ihe destilute to whom he owes a!ms, ajid he cherishcs at 
the bottom of his heart a secret bittemess towards the indolent 
Dives who, with fuU pockets, despalcUes him, with empty 
pockels, on a mission of charity. At Saiot-Pierrc de Barjouville, 
in the Toulousain, the archbishop of Toulouse appropriâtes to 
hiraself one-half of the tilhes and gives away eight livres a year 
in abus ; at Bretx, (he chapter of Isle Jourdain, wbich retiùns 
one-half of certain tithes and three -quarters of others, gives Ictt 
livres ; at Croix Falgarde, the Bénédictines, to whom a half ol 
the tilhes belong, give len livres per annum.' At Sainte-Croix 
de Bcmay in Normandy,* the non-resident abbd, who receivcftij 
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57,000 livres gives 1,050 livres to the curate without a parson- 
age, whose parish cootains 4,000 communicants. At Saint- 
Aubin-sur-Gaillon, the abbé, 3.gros dicimateur, gives 350 livres to 
the vicar, who is obliged lo go ioto the village and obtain con- 
tributions of flour, bread aod apples. At Plessis Hébert, " the 
subslitule difortuaire^ not having enough to live on ts obliged to 
get his meals in the houses of neîghbouring curâtes." In Artois, 
where ihe tithes are often seven and a half and eight per cent, on 
the product of the soi!, a nnmber of curâtes hâve a fixed rate 
and no parsonage ; their churcb goes to ruin and the beneficiary 
gives nothing to the poor, " At Saint- Laurent, in Normandy, 
the curacy is worth not more than 400 livres, which Ihe curate 
shares with an obitier^ acd there are 500 inhabitanis, three- 
quaiters of whom receive alms." As the repairs on a parsonage 
or on a church are usually at the expense of a seignioi or of 
a beneficiary often far off, and in debt or indiffèrent, it sotnetîmes 
faappens that the priest does not know where to lodge, or to say 
mass, " I arrived," says a curate of the Touraine, " in the mouth 
of June, 178S. . . . The parsonage would resemble a hideous 
cave were it not open to ail the winds and the frosts ; below 
there are Iwo rooms with stone floors, without doors or Windows, 
and five feet high ; a third room six feet high, paved with stone, 
serves as patlor, hall, kiichen, wash-house, bakery, and sink for 
the water of the court and garden ; above ate three similar 
rooms, ihe whole cracking and tunibling in ruins, absolutely 
ihreatening to fall, without eilher doors and Windows that hold," 
and, in 1790, the repairs are not yet made. See, by way of con- 
trasl, the luxury of the prelates possessing half a million income, 
the pomp of their palaces, the hunting equipment of M. de 
Dillon, bishop of Evreux, the confessionals lined with salin of 
M. de Barrai, bishop of Troyes, and the innumerable culinary 
Utcnsils in massive silver of M. de Rohan, bishop of Strasbourg. 
Such is the lot of curâtes al the establishcd rates, and there 
are "a great mary" who do not get the established rates, withhcld 
from them ihrough the i!l-will of the higher clergy; who, with 
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their perquisites, gel only from 400 to 500 livres, and who 
vainly ask for the meagre pittance to which they are entitled by 
the late edict. " Should not such a requesl," says a curate, " be 
willingly grantcd by Messieurs of ihe upper ciergy who suffei 
monks to enjoy from five to six thousand livres incotue each 
petson, whilst they see curâtes, who are at least as necessary, 
reduced to the lighter portion, as litile for ihemselves as for their 
parish ? " — And they yet gnaw on this slight pittance lo pay the 
free gift. In this, as in the rest, the poor are charged to discharge 
the rich. In the diocèse of Clerraont, " the curâtes, even with 
the simple fixed rates, are subject to a tas of 60, 80, too, lao 
livres and even more ; the vicars, who live only by the sweal of 
their brows, are laxcd 12 livres." The prelates, on the contrary, 
pay but liitle, and "it is still a custom to présent bishops oa 
Kew-Year's day with a receipt for their taxes," ' — There is m 
escape for the curâtes. Save two or three small bishoprics dt 
"lackeys," ail the dignities of the church are reserved to the 
nobles; "to be a bishop nowadays," says one of them, "a man 
must be a gentleman," I regard them as sergeants who, Uke 
their fellows in the army, hâve losl ail hope of becoming officere. 
Hence there are some whose anger bursls its bounds: "We, 
unfortunate curâtes at fixed rates; we, commonly assigned M 
the largest parishes, like niy own which, for two leagues in the 
woods, includes hamlets that would forni another; we, whoGC 
lot makes even the stones and beams of our misérable dwellingi 
cry aloud," we hâve to endure prelates "who would still, ihrou^ 
their forest-kecpers,prosecute a poor curate for cutting a stick 
in their forests, his sole support on his long joumeys over the 
road." On their passing, the poor man " is obliged to jump close 
against a slope to protect himself from the fect and the spat- 
terings of the horses.as likewise from the wheels and, perhaps, 
the whip of an insolent coachman," and then, "begrimed with 
diit, with his stick in one hand and his hat, such as it is, is the 
other, he must salute, humbly and quickly, through the door ofl 
the close, gilded carnage, the counterfeit hicrophant who b snoiu] 
ing on the wool of the flock the poor curate is feedîng, and 
of which he mcrely leaves him the dung and the grease." "ni* 
whole letter is one long cry of rage; il is rancor of this stamp 
which is to fnshion Joseph I.ebons and Fouchés. In this situx- 
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\ tion and w!ih ihesc sentiments it is évident that the lower clergy 
wiil treat its chiefe as the provincial nobility treated theire.' 

\ They will not sélect " for représentatives thosc who swim in opu- 
lence and who hâve always regarded Iheir sufferings with tran- 
quillity," The curâtes, on ail ddes "wiîl confédérale together" 
to send only curales lo the States- General, and to excludc "not 
only canons, abbés, priors and other beneficiaries, but again the 
principal superiors, ihe heads of the hierarchy," that is to say, the 
bishops. In facl, in ihe States-General, ont of three hundred 
clérical deputies we count two hundred aod eight curâtes, and, 
like the provincial nobles, thèse bringalong with them the distrust 
And the ill-will which they hâve so long entertained against theîr 
chiefs. Events are soon to prove this. If the first two orders 
: constrained lo combine agaînsE the communes it is at the 
critical moment when the curâtes withdraw. If the institution 
of an upper chamber is rejected it is owing to the commonalty 
of the gentry (la plibe des gmtihhommts ) being unwilling to allow 
-the greai ^milies a prérogative which they hâve abused. 



One privilège remains, the most considérable of ail, that of 
the king ; for, in thls staff of hereditary nobles he is the heredi- 
tary gênerai. His office, indeed, is not a sinécure, like their 
rank ; but it involves quite as grave disadvantages and worse 
temptalions, Two things are pemicious to man, the lack of 
occupation and the lack of restraint ; neîther inactivity nor 
omnipotence are comportable with his nature ; the absoiute prince 
who is all-powerful, like ihe listlcsa aristocracy with nothing to 
do, ending in becoming useless and mischievous. In grasping 
ail poweis ihe king insensibly took upon hîmself ail functîons, — 
an immense undcrtaking and ODe surpassing human strength. 
For it is the Monarchy, and not the Révolution, which endowed 
France with administrative centrai ization.* Three functionaries, 
ont abovc the other, manage al! public business under the di- 
rection of the king's council; the comptroller- gênerai at the 
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centre, the intendant in each generaJship,' the sub-delegale il 
each élection, fixing, apportioning and levying taxeâ and the 
militia, laybg out and building highways, empl{))'ing the national 
police force, distributîng succor, regulating culcivadon, imposing 
their tutelage on the parishes,and treating municipal magistrata 
as valets. "A village," says Turgot,' "is simply an assemblage 
of houses and huts, aud of inhabitants equajly passive. . . . Yotir 
Majesty is obliged to décide wholly by yourself or through your 
mandataries. . . . Each awaits your spécial instructions to con- 
tribute to the public good, to respect the rights of othere, and 
even sometiraes to exercise hîs own." Consequently, adds 
Necker, " the govemment of France is carried on in the bureaux. 
. . . The clerks, relîshing their influence, never fail to persuade 
the minister that he cannot separate himself from command ù 
single détail." Bureaucratie at tbe centre, arbitrariness, 
ceptions and favors everywhete, such Is a summaiy of 
System. " Sub-delegates, oflicers of élections, receivets and coi 
troltera of the vingtièmes, coramissaries and coUectors of the 
tailles, officers of the salt-tax, pcocess-servers, voituriers-èuraUstes, 
overseers of the con'ées, clerks of the excise, of the registiy, and 
of dues reser\-ed, ail thèse men belonging to the tax-service, each 
according to hîs disposition, subject to their petty authoti^, 
and overwhelm with their fiscal knowledge, the ignorant and 
inexperienced tax-payers incapable of recognizing when they a» 
cheated." ' A rude species of central ization, with no coDtiol oveï 
it, with no publicity, without uniformity, thus installs over the 
whole country an army of petty pachas who, as judgcs, d< 
causes in which they are ihemselves the contestants, niUng 
délégation, and, to sanction iheir stealings or their insoleni 
always having on their lips the name of ihe king, who is obli| 
to let them do as they please. In short, the machine, throi 
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ks complexity, irregularity, and dimensions, escapes from his 
grasp. A Frederick II,, who rises at four o'clock in the raoniing, 
a Napoléon who dictâtes haJf the night in his bath, and who 
Works eighteen hours a day, would scarcely suffice for ils needs, 
Such a régime cannot operate without constant strain, without 
indefatigable energy, without infallîble discemment, withoul mil- 
itaiy rigidity, without superior geoius; on thèse conditions alone 
can one convert twenty-five millions of men into automatons and 
■ubstitute his own will, tucîd throughout, cohérent ihroughout and 
everywhere présent, for ihe wills of ihose he abolishes. Louis 
XV. Iel3 "the good machine" work by itself, while he settles 
down into apathy. "They would hâve it so, they thought it 
iril for the best," ' Is his tnanner of speaking when ministerial 
measures prove unsuccessiul. " If I were a lieutenant of the 
police," he would say again, " I would prohibit cabs." In vaîn 
ÎE he aware of the machine being dislocated,for he can do nothing 
and he causes nothing to be done. In the event of misfortune 
he has a private reserve, his purse apart. "The king," said 
Mme. de Pompadour, "would sîgn away a million without think- 
mg of it, but he would scarcely bestow a hundred louis out 
of his own littie treasury." Louis XVI. strives for some time to 
remove some of the «heels, to iniroduce better ones and to 
reduce the friction of the rest ; but the pièces are too rusty, and 
too weighty ; he cannot adjust them, or barmonize them and 
keep them in their places ; his hand falls by his sîde wearied and 
powerless. He is content to practise econotny himself; he re- 
cords in his journal the mending of his watch, ajid allows the 
public vehicle io the hands of Galonné to be loaded with fresh 
abuses that it may revert back to the old rut from which it is 
to issue only by breaking down. 

Undoubtedly the wrong ihey do, or which is done in their name, 
dissatisfies and chagrins them, but, at bottom, their conscience is 
nol disturbed. They may feel compassion for the people, but 
they do not fecl Ihemselves culpable ; they are its sovereigns and 
not ils patrons. France, to theni, is as a domain to its seign- 
ior, while a seignior is not deprivcd of honor in being prodigal and 
neglectful. He merely gambles away his own property, and no- 
body has a right to call him to account. Founded on feudal 
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seigniory royaltjjis I]|[e[an eslate, an inheritance, and it would 
infidelity, almost treacheiy in a prince, in any event weak and 
base, to allow any portion of the trust received by him intact 
fi^m his ancestors for transmission to his chiîdren, to pass into the 
hands of his subjects. Not only according to mediœva] tradidoDs 
is he proprietor-commandant of ihe French and of France, but 
aga in, according to the theory of the legists, he is, hke Qesar, the 
sole and peq>etual représentative of the nation, and, according to 
the theological doctrine, Uke David, the sacred and spécial dele- 
gate of God himself. It would be astonishtng, if, with ail thèse 
titles, he did not consider the public revenue as his personal reve- 
nue, and if, in tnany cases, he did not act accordingly. Our 
point of view, in thîs matter, is so essentially opposed to his, wc 
can scarcely put ourselves in his place; but al ihat time his point 
of view was everybody's point of view, It seemed, then, as 
strange to meddle with the king's business as to meddle with thaï 
of a privale person. Only al the end of the year 1788' the &■ 
mous talon of the Palais- Royal " with boidness and unimaginal 
folly, asserts thaï in a true monarchy the revenues of the 
should not be at the sovereign's disposition ; that he should 
granted merely a sum sufficient to defray ihc expenses of hù 
establishment, of his donatioas, and for favors lo his servants u 
weti as for his pleasures, while [he surplus should be deposiited in 
the royal treasury to be devoted only lo purposes sanctioned 
ihe National Assembly." To reduce the sovereign to a ciyil ' 
to seize nine-tenths of his income, to forbid him cash acquit 
whai an outrage 1 The surprise would be no grcaler if at 
présent day it were proposed to divide ihe income of each 
ionaire into two portions, the smaltest to go for the owner's 
port, and ihe largest 10 be placed in the hands of the govemi 
to be cxpcnded in works of public urilîty. An old fanner-gene- 
ral, an intellectual and unprcjudiced man, gravely atfempts (o 
jusiify the purchase of Saint-Cloud by calling it "a ring for the 
queen's linger." The ring cost. indeed, 7,700,000 francs, bat 
"the king of France then had an income of 477,000,000. What 
could be said of any privale individual who, with 477,000 livres 
income, should, for once in his life, give his wife diamonds 
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7,000 or S,ooo livres ? " ' People would say that the gift îs mod- 
erate,aiid that the husband îs reasona.b1e. 

To properly understand the hisiory of our kings, let the funda- 
raental piiuciple be always recognîzed thaï France is tlieir tenitory, 
a. fann transmitted Irom father to son, at finit stnall, then siowly 
enlarged, and, at last, prodigioiisly enlarged, because the proprie- 
tor, always on the watch, bas found means 10 make favorable ad- 
ditions ta it at the expense of his neighbors- at the end of eight 
hundred years it comprises about 17,000 square leagnes of (er- 
ritory. His interests and his self-love certainly harmonize at cer- 
tain points with the public welfarc ; in the aggregate, he is not a 
poor administrator, and, since he bas always aggrandized himself, 
he has done bctter than many othei5. Moreover, around him, a 
number of expert individuals, old famîly councillors, withdrawn 
from business and devoted to the domain, with good heads and 
gray beards, respectfully remonstrate with him when he spends 
loo freely ; they ofien interest him in public improvements, 
in roads, canals, hôtels for invalids, military schools, scieu- 
ti5c institutions and charity workshops;in the limitation of main- 
morts, in the toleration of heretics, in the poscponement of mo- 
nastic vows to ihe âge of twenty-one, in provincial assembfîes, and 
io other reforms by which a feudal domain bccomes transformed 
into a modem domain. Nevertheless, the domain, feudal 01 
modem, remains his property which he can abuse as well as use ; 
now, whoever uses with full sway ends by abusing with full 
license> If, in his ordinary conducl, personal motives do not prc- 
vail over public motives, he might be a saint like Louis IX,, a 
stoic like Marcus Aurelius, while remaining a seignior, a man of 
the world like the people of his court, yet raore badly brought 
up, worse surrouuded, more solicited, more lempted and more 
blindfolded. At the very leasl he has, like ihem, his own self-love, 
his own tasies. his own kbdred, his mistress, his wife, his friends, ait 
intimate and influential solicitors who niusl tirst be satisfied, while 
the nation only cornes after them. The resuit is, that, for a hun- 
dred ycars, from 1672 to 1774, whenever he makes war it is 
through pique, through vaniiy, through family interesi, ihrough 
cokulation of privaie advanlages, or to gralify a woman. Louis 
XV. maintains his wars yet worse than in undertaking them ; * 
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while Louis XVI., ituring the whole of his foreign polie 
tTiimmel in the conjugal nettîng. D ornes li cal ly, he lîves !ike other 
seigniors, but more grandly, because he îs the greatest seignior in 
France ; I sliall describe tiis course presently, and farther on we 
shall see by what exactions this pomp is supported. In the mean- 
time, let us note two or ihree détails. According to authentic 
statements, Louis XV. expended on Mme. de Pompadour thirty- 
six millions of livres, which is at least sevenCy-two millions now- 
adays.' According to d'Argenson,' in 1751, he has four thou- 
sand horses in hîs stable, and we are assured that his household 
atone, or his personalty, " cost this yeaj 68,000,000," almost a quar- 
ter of the public revenue. Why be astonished if we look upon J 
the sovereign in the manner of the day, that b to say, as a cas- 1 
tellan in the enjoyment of his hereditary property ? He con- 
structs, he entenains, he gives festivals, he hunts, he spends 
money according to his station. Moreover, being the master of 
his own funds, he gives to whomsoever he pleases, and ail his 
sélections are favors. " Vour Majesty knows better than myself," 
writes the abbé de Vennond to the empress Maria Theresa,' 
"that, according to immémorial custom, three-fourths of the 
places, honors and pensions are awarded not on accoimt of ser- J 
vices but out of favor and through influence. This favor wa«l 
originally prompted by birth, alliance, and fortune \ Jt tarely has'n 
any other basis than patronage and intrigue. This course of 
things, so well established, is respected as a sort of justice evcn 
by those who suAer the most frora it ; a man of worth not able to 
dafzle by his court alliances, nor through a bewildering expeildi- 
ture, would not dare to demand a régiment, howevcr ancient and 
ttiustrious his services, or his birth. Twenty years ago, the 
sons of dukes and of minîsters, of people attached to the court, 
the relations and protégés of mistresses, became colonels at t 
âge of sixteen; M. de Choiseul excited loud comptai 
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tending ihîs âge to twenty-three years; but to compensate 
favorirism and absoludsra he assigned to the pure grâce irf 
the kiiig, or rather ta diat of his ministers, the appointment to 
the lieu tenant 'Colonelcies and to the majorities which, until thU 
time, belonged of right to priority of services in the govem- 
raent ; also ihe commands of provinces and of towns. You 
are aware ihat thèse places hâve been large!/ multiplied. and 
thaï they are bestowed through favor and crédit, Uke the régi- 
ments. The eordon bleu and the cordon rauge are in the Uke po- 
sition, and even somelîmea the cross of St. Louis. Bîshoprics 
and abbeys are still more constantly subject to the régime of in- 
fluence. As to positions in the finances, 1 dare not allude to 
them. Appointments in the judiciary are the most condilioned 
by services rendered ; and yet how much do noi crédit and rec- 
oraraendation influence the nomination of intendants, first prési- 
dents" — and otherï? Necker, entering on his duties, finds 
twenty-cight millions in pensions paid from the royal treasury, 
and, at his fall, there is an outflow of money showered by rail- 
lions on the people of the court. Even during his term of office 
the king allows himself to raake the fortunes of his wife's friends 
of both sexes ; the Countess de Polignac obtains 400,000 francs 
to pay her debts, 800,000 francs dowry for her daughter, and, 
besides, for hetself, the promise of an estate of 35,000 livres in- 
come, and, for her lover, the Count de Vaudreil, a pension of 
30,000 livres; the Princess de Lamballe obtains 100,000 crowns 
per annum, as much for the post of superintendent of the 
queen's household, which is revived in her behalf, as for a po- 
sition for her brother.' But it Ls under Calonne ihat prodigality 
reaches insanity. The king is reproached for his parsimony; 
why should he be sparing of his purse ? Started on a course 
not his own, he gives, buys, builds, and exchanges; he as- 
sists those belonging to his own socieiy, doing everything in a 
style becoming to a grand seignior, that is to say, throwing 
money away by handfuls. One instance enables us to judge of 
this: in order to assist the bankrupts Guéménée, he purcbases 
of them three estâtes forabout 11,500,000 livres, which they had 
just purchased for 4,000,000; moreover, in exchange for two 
domains in Britlany, which produce 33,758 livres income, he 
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makes over to them the princtpality of Dombes which pr 
neariy 70,000 livres income.' When we come to tead ihc Red 
Book further on we shall find 700,000 livres of pensions for the 
Polignac family, most of them reversionaiy from one mernber to 
another, and neariy 2,000,000 of annual benelactions to the 
Noailles famiJ)-. The king has forgotien thaï his favors are 
mortal blows, "the courtier who obtains 6,000 U^tcs pension, re- 
ceiving the laiiU of six villages." * Each largess of the monarch, 
consideting the state of the taxes, is based on the privation of 
the peasants, the sovereign,through hîs clerks, taking bread from 
the poor to give coaches to the rich. The centre of the goveni- 
tnent, in short, is the centre of the eviJ ; ail the wrongs and ail 
the miseries start from it as frora a centre of pain and in- 
flunmadon ; hcre it is that the public abscess cornes to a head, 
and hère will it break. 

VI. 
Soch is the just and fatal effect of privilèges tumed to selfish 
piirposes instead of heing exercjsed for the advantage of others, 
To him who utters the word, sire or seignior means " the protec- 
tor who feeds, the ancien! who leads ; " ' with this title and for 
this purpose tao much cannoi be granted to him, for therc is no 
more diffîcult nor more exalted function. But he must fulfil iis 
ducies; otherwise in the day of péril he will be left 10 himsel£ 
AIready, and long before the day arrives, his flock is no longer 
his own; if it marches onward it is through routine; it Is simply 
a multitude of persons. but no longer an organized body. Whilst 
in Germany and in England the feudal régime, retained or trans- 
forroed, still composes a living society, in France its mechanïcal 
framework encloses only so many human partidcs. Wc still find 
the material order, but we no longer tind the moral order of 
things. A lingering, dcepseated révolution has destroyed the 
dose hierarchical union of recognized supremacies and of volun- 
Uwy déférences. It is like an arrny in which the sentiments ihal 
forni its chiefs and those that fonu its subordinates hâve disap- 
pearedi grades are indicaied by uniforms, but they havc no hold 
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on consciences; ail that constitutes a well-founded army, the 
legîtimate ascendency of officers, the jusdûed trust of soldiers, 
the daily interchange of mutual obligations, the conviction of 
each being useful to aU^and that the chiefe are the most useful of 
ail, is wanting to it How conld we encounter this conviction in 
an army whose staflf-officers hâve no other occupation but to dine 
out, to display their^paulettes and to receive double pay ? Long 
before the final crash France is in a state of dissolution, and she 
is in a state of dissolution because the privileged classes had for- 
gotten their characters 9& public men. 
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A MiLiTARV Staff on furlough for a centuiy and more, around a. 
commander- in- chief who gives fashionable cntertainnients,is the 
principle and summary of the habits of society under the ancicnt 
régime. Hence, if we seek lo comprehend them, wc mtist fiist 
Etudy them at their centre and thcir source, that is to say, in the 
court itself, Like the whole ancicnt régime the court is the ' 
emply fonn, the survîving adommeni of a military institutkm, 
the causes of whicli hâve disappeared while the effects renuin, 
custom surviving atilîty. Formerly, in the early times of feiulU* 
ism, in the companionship and simplicity of the camp and the cas- 4 
tle, Ihe nobles served the kîng with their own hands, one providing 
for his hotise. anolher bringing a disli to his table, another disrob- | 
ing him U nîght, and another looking after his falcons and honcs. 
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Still later, under Richelieu and during the Fronde,' amid the 
sudden attacks and the rude cxigencîes of constant danger they 
constitutc the garrison of his hôtel, Ibnning an anned escort for 
him, and a relinue of ever-ready swordsmen. Now as formerly 
they are equally assiduous around his person, wearing their 
swords, awaiting a word, and eager to do his bidding, while those 
of highest rank seeniingly perform domestic service In his houae- 
hold. Pompous parade, however, has been substituied for effi- 
cient service ; they are élégant adommenls only, and no longer 
useful instrumenialities ; they act along with the king who is him- 
self an actor, their persons serving as royal décoration. 

I. 
It must be admitted that the décoration is successfiil, and, that 
since the fSces of the Italian Renaissance, more magnificent 
displays hâve not been seen. Let us foUow the file of carnages 
which, from Paris to Versailles, rolls steadily along like a river. 
Certain horses catled " des enragés, " fed în a particular way, go 
and corne in three hours." One feels, at the first glance, as if he 
were in a city of a particular stamp, suddenly erected and at one 
stroke, like a prize-medal for a spécial purposc, of which only one 
is made, its form being a thing apart,as well as îts origin and use, 
In vain is it one of the largest cities of the kingdom, with its 
population of eighty thousand soûls ; ' it is fiUed, peopled, and 
occupied by ihc lîfe of a single man ; il is simply a royal résidence, 
arranged entirely to provide for the wants, the pleasures, the 
service, the guardianship, the society, the display of a king. 
Hère and there, in corners and around it, are inns, stalls, tavems, 
hoveb for laborere and for dnidges, for dilapidated soldiers and 
accessoiy menials; thèse tenements necessarily exist, since 
mechanicians are essential to the most magnificent apotheosis. 
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The rest, however, consista of sumpluous hôtels and édifices, 
sculptured façades, comices and balustrades, monumental stair- 
ways, seigniorial architecture, regularly spaced and disposed, as in 
a procession, around the vast and grandiose paiace where ail this 
terminâtes. Hère are the fixed abodes of the noblest famiiies ; to 
ihe right of the palace are the hôtels de Bourbon, d'Ecquervilly, 
de la Trémoille, de Condé, de Maurepas, de Bouillon, d'Eu, de 
Noailles, de PenthièvTe, de Livry, du Comte de !a Marche, de 
Broglie, du Prince de Tingrj-, d'Oriéans, de Chatillon, de Villerry, 
d'Harcourt, de Monaco; on the left are the pavillons d'Orléans, 
d'Harcourt, the hôtels de Chevreuse, de Babelle, de l'HÛpital, 
d'Antin, de Dangeau, de Pontchartrain — no end to their enurae- 
ration. Add to thèse those of Paris, ail ihose which, len leagues 
around, at Sceaux, at Géneviiliers, at Brunoy, at Ile-Adam, at 
Rancy, at Saint-Ouen, at Colombes, at Saint- Germain, at Marty, 
at Beilevue, in countless places, form a crown of architcctura] 
flowers, from which dally issue as many gilded wasps to shine and 

kl i(n i\\mîz about Versailles, the centre of a!l lustre and afBuence. 

r " Àbout a hundred of thèse are " presented " each year, men and 

women, which makes about two or three thousand in ail; ' thia 
forms ihe king's socicty, the ladies who courtesy bcfore him, and 
the seigniors who accompany him in his carriage ; their hoteb are 
near by, or within reach, ready to till his drawing-room or bis 
antechamber at ail hours. 

A drawing-room like this calls for proportionate dependencies ; 
the hôtels and buildings at Versailles devoted lo the privata 
service of llie kîng and his attendants count by hundreds. No 
human existence since ihat of tiie Caesars has so spread itself ont 
in the sunshîne. In the Rue des Réservoirs we hâve Ae old 
hôtel and the new one of the govemor of Versailles, Ihe hotd 
of the tutor to the children of the Comte d'Artois, the wud- 
robe of the crown, the building for the dressing-rooms and 
greeii-rooms of the actors who perform at the palace, with the 
stables belonging to Monsieur. In the Rue des Bon-Enlantssra 
the holel of the keeper of the wardrobe, the lodgings for âift' 
founiain-men, the hoiel of the officers of ihe Comtesse de fto* 
vence. In the Rue de la Pompe, the hôtel of ihe grand-prox-ost, 
the Duke of Orleans's stables, the hôtel of the Comte d'Artois' 
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guardsmen, Ihe queen's stables, the pavilion des Sources, In the 
Rue Satoiy the Comtesse d'Arlois's stables, Monsieur's English 
garden, t!ie kîng's ice-houses, ihe riding-hall of the king's hghl- 
horseguards, the garden belonging to the hôtel of the treasurers 
of the buildings. Judge of Other streets by thèse four. One 
cannot take a hundred steps n-ithoul encountering some accessory 
of the palace, — the holel of l^e slaff of the body-guard, the hôtel 
of the staff of hghl-horeeguards, the immense hôtel of the body- 
guard ilself, the hotel of the gendarmes of the guard, the hôtel 
of ihe grand wolfhuntsman, of the grand falconer, of the grand 
huntsman, of the grand-master, of the commandant of the 
canal, of the comptroUer-general, of the superintendent of the 
buildings, and of the chancellor ; buildings devoted to falconry, 
and the vol de cabinet, to boar-huntîng, to the grand kennel, to 
the dauphin kennel, to the kennel for untrained dogs, to the court 
carriages, to siiops and storehouses connccted with amusements, 
to Ihe great stable and the little stables, to other stables in the 
Rue de Limoges, in the Rue Royale, and in the Avenue Salnt- 
Cloud; to the king's vegetable garden, comprising twenty-nine 
gardens and four terraces ; to the great dwelling occupied by 
two thousand persons, with other tenements called "Louises" 
in which the king assigned temporary or permanent lodgings, 
— words on paper render no physical impression of ihe physi- 
cal enormity, 

At the présent day nothing remains of this old Versailles, 
mutilaled and appropriated to other uses, but fragments, which 
nevertheless, go and see. Observe those thtee avenues meeting 
in the great square, two hundred and forty feet broad and twenly- 
four hundred long, and not too large for the galhering crowds, 
the display, the blinding velocilj- of the escorts in full speed and 
of the carriages running "at death's door;"' observe the two 
stables facîng the château with their railings one hundred and 
ninety-tyo feet long, costing, in i68ï, three millions, that is to 
say, fifteen raillions to-day ; so ample and beautiful that. even 
under Louis XIV. himself, they sometimes served as a cavalcade 
cireus for the princes, sometimes as a théâtre, and sometimes 
as a ball-room ; then let the eye foUow ihe developmeni of Ihe 
gigantic semi-circular square which, lïom railing to railing and 
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from court lo court, ascends and stowly decreases, at fîrst be- 
tween ihe hôtels of the mînisters and then between ihe two 
colossal wîngs, terminating in the ostentatious (rame of the mar- 
ble court where pilasters, statues, pediments, and multiplied and 
accumulated omaments, story above story, cairy the majestic reg- 
ularity of their hnes and the overcharged mass of Iheir décora- 
tion up to the sky, According to a bound inanuscript bearing 
the arms of Mansart, the palace cost r 53,000,000, that is to say, 
about 750,000,000 francs of to-d^y : ' when a king aims at im- 
posing display this is the cost of his lodging. Now tum the eye 
to the other side, towards the gardens, and this self-display be- 
comes the more impressive. The parterres and the park are, 
again, a drawing-room in the o|>en air; there is nothing natural 
of nature hère; she îs put in order and rectified whoUy with 
a view to society; tliis is no place to be alone and to relax 
oneself, but a place for promenades and ihe exchange of polite 
salutations. Those formai groves are walls and hangings ; those 
shaven yews are vases and lyres. The parterres are flowering 
carpets. In those straight, reciilinear avenues the king, with his 
cane in his hand, groups around him his entire retînue, Sixly 
ladies in brocade dresses, cxpanding into skirts measuring Iwenty- 
four feet in circumference, easily find room on the steps of the 
staircases.* Those verdant cabinets afford shade for a princcly 
collation. Under that circular portico, ail the seigniora enjoying 
the privilège of entering it witness together the play of a new 
jet d'eau. Their counterparls grect Ihera even in the marble 
and bronze figures which people the paihs and basins, in the 
dignitied face of an Apollo, in the theatrical air of a Jupiter, in 
the worldly ease or studied nonchalance of a Diana or a Venus, 
The stamp of the court, deepened through the joint efforts of 
society for a century, is so strong that it is graven on each détail 
as on the whole, and on material objccts as on matteis of the 
intellect. 
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II. 
The foregoing is but the framework; bcfore 1789 it was cora- 
plelely fiUed up. " You hâve seen nothing," says Chateaubriand, 
" if you hâve not seen the pomp of Versailles, even after the dis- 
bandingof the king's household; Louis XIV. wasalways ihere.'" 
It is a swaim of liveries, unifomis, costumes and équipages as 
brilliant and as varicd as in a picture. I should be glad to hâve 
lived eight days in ihis society. It was made expressly to be 
painted, beîng specîally designed for the pleasure of the eye, 
like an operatic scène. But how can we of to-day imagine peo- 
ple for whom life was wholly operatic ? At that time a grandee 
was obliged to live in great state ; his retinue and his trappings 
formed a part of his personality; he fails in dotng himself justice 
if thèse are not as ample and as splendid as he can make them ; 
he would be as much mortîfied at any blank in his household as 
we wilh a hole in our coats. Should he make any curtailment 
he would décline in réputation; on Louis XVL undertaking re- 
forms the court says that he acts like a bourgeois. When a 
prince or princess becomes of âge a household is formed for them ; 
when a prmce marnes, a household is formed for his wife ; and by 
a household it must be understood that it is a pompous display 
of fifteen or twenty distinct services, — stables, a hunting-train, a 
chapel, a surgery, the bedchamber and the wardrobe, a chamber 
for accounts, a table, pantry, kitchen, and wine-cellars, a 
tuiiery, i/ourriére,a. common kitchen, a cabinet, a council ;' she 
would feel that she was not a princess without ail this. There 
are 274 appointments in the household of the Duc d'Orléans, 
110 in that of Mesdames, 63 in that of Madame Elisabeth, 139 
in that of the Comtesse d'Artois, 256 in that of the Corolessc de 
Provence, and 496 in that of the Queen, When the formation of 
a household for Madame Royale, one month oM, is necessary, 
"the queen," writes tbc Austrian ambassador, " des ires to su[>- 
press a banefui indolence, a useless affluence of attendants, and 
cvcry practice tending to give birih to sentiments of pride In 

kspite of the said retrenchment the household of the young prin- 
ces is to consist of nearly eighly persons destined to the sole 
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service of her Royal Highness." ' The civil household of Mon- 
sieur comprises 420 appointments, his military household, 179; 
that of the Comte d'Artois 137 and his civil household 456. 
Three-fourths of them are for display ; with their embroideries 
and laces, their unerabarrassed and polite expression, their atten- 
tive and discreel air, their easy way of saluting, walking and 
smiling, they appear well in an antechamber, placed in lines, or 
scattered in groups in a gallery; I should hâve liked to contem- 
pkte even the stable and kitchen array. the figures fiUing up the 
background of the picture. By thèse stars of inferior magnitude 
we may judge of the splendor of the royal sun. 

The king must hâve guards, infantry, cavalry, body-guards, 
French guardsmen, Swiss guardsmen, Cent Suiaes, light-hoise- 
guards, gendarmes of the guard, gâte -guardsmen, in ail, 9.050 
nien,* costing annually 7,681,000 livres. Four companies of the 
French guard, and two of ihc Swiss guard, parade every day in 
the court of the ministers between ihe two railings, and when Ae 
king issues in his carriage to go ta Paris or Fontainebleau the 
spectacle is magnificent. Four trumpeters in front and four 
behind, the Swiss guards on one side and the French guards 
on the other, form a Une as lar as it can reach,' l^e CW(/ 
Suisses march ahead of the horsemen in the costume of the 
sixteenth century, wearing the halberd, ruff, plumed hal, and the 
ample parti-colored striped doublet; alongside of thèse are the 
provost-guard with scarlet facings and gold frogs. and compa- 
nies of yeomanry bristling with gold and sllver. The oflicera of 
the various corps, the trumpeters and the musicians, covered «rith 
gold and silver lace, are dazzling to look al ; the ketlledrani 
Euspended at the saddie-bow, overch&rged with paînied and 
gilded omaments, is a curiosity for a glass case; the neg 
cymbal-player of the French guards resembles the sultan t 
fairy-tale. Behind the carriage and alongside of it ïrol 1 
body-guardfi, with sword and carbine, wearing red breeches, h 
black boots, and a blue coat sewn with white embroidery, 

' Mmrie Aninnvnc. " Comaponduife »ecr^te." by d'Amcthand Ccl^r»m' "Ç»- t 
pf H«cy. Jantixy as. t;^- Warroquicr, in 17^9, menUDi» crUr firteen placuùk (hv b( 
hràJ of MatUine Royale, Thù, alonc wilh a[h«r àtHlutiwki, ■! 
andd (UlHDmtt. 

* The Dnrnber Hcenùiulilc dtci tha nduciioE 
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them uoquestionable gentlemen; there were twelve hundred of 
thèse selected a.mong the nobles and according to size; among 
them aie the guards de la manche, still more intimate, who at 
church and on cérémonial occasions, in white doublets starred with 
EÎlver and gold spangles, holding their damascene partisans in 
their hands, always rcmain standipg and tumed' towards the king 
" so as to see his person from ail sides. " Thus îs his protection 
ensured. Being a gentleman the king is a cavalier, and hc must 
bave a suitable stable,' 1,857 hotses, 217 vehicles, 1,458 raen 
whom he clothes, the.lîveries costîng 540,000 francs a year: 
/^besides thèse there were 20 tutors and sub-tutors, almoners]^ 
professors, cookï, and valets to govcm, educate and serve the 
pages; and again about thîrty physicians, apothecaries, nurses for 
the sick, intendants, treasurers, Vorkmen, and licensed and paid 
merchants for the accès son es of the service; in ail more than 
1,500 men. Horses to the amount'ôf 250,000 francs are pur- 
chased yearly, and tliere are stock-stables in Limousin and in 
Normandy to draw on for supplies. 287 horses are exercised 
daily in the two riding-halls; there arc 443 sadcile-horses i 
small stable, 437 in the lai'ge one, 
for the "vivacily of the service." 

^^ftvres in 1775. which sum reaches 

^^Btill another spectacle should be si 
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lie pages,' the grooms, the laced pupils, the silver-butlon 
^lupils, the boys of the httle livery in silk, the instrumentalists 
and the mounted messengers oflhe stable. The use ofthehorse 
isa feudal art; no luxury is more natural to a raan ofqualit)-. 
Think of the stables at Chantilly, which are palaces. To convey 
an ideaofa well-educated and genteel man he was then called 
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" an accomplished cavalier ; " in fact his importance was fiilljr 
manifest only whcn he was in the saddle, on a blood-horse like 
himself, Anotlier genteel taste, an effecl of the preceding, iî 
the chase. It costs the king from 1,100,000 to i,zoo,ooo livres a 
year, and requires 280 horses besides those of the two stables. A 
more varied or more complète equipmenl could not be imagined, 
— a pack of hounds for the boar, another for the wolf, anothtr 
for the roe-buck, a cast (of hawks) for the crow, a cast for the 
magpîe, a cast for merlins, a cast for hares, a cast for the fields. 
In 1783, 179,194 livres are expended for feeding horses, and 
53,413 livres for feeding dogs.' The entire territory, ten leagues 
around Paris, isagarae-preserve; "notaguncouldbefired therc;' 
accordingly the plains are seen covered with partridges accus- 
tomed to man, quietly picking up the grain and oever stining as 
he passes." Add to this the princes' captainries, extending as lar 
as ViUers-Cotterets and Orléans ; thèse form an almost continu- 
ous circle around Paris, thîrty leagues in circumferencc, where 
garae.protected.replaced and multiplied, swarms for the pleasure 
of the king. The park of Versailles alone fomis an enclosure of 
more than ten leagues. The forestof Rambouillet embraces 15,000 
arpcrits (30,000 acres). Herds of seventy-five and eighty stags 
are encountered around Fontainebleau. No trae hunter could 
read the minute-book of the chase without feeling an impulse of 
envy. The wolf-hounds run twjce a week, and they take fa| "^ 
wolves a year. Bctween 1743 and 1744 Louis XV. nins d 
6,400 stags. LouisXVI. writes, August 30th, 1781 : "Killed^ 
head to-day." In 1780 he brings down 30,534 head; in 17H 
20,291 ; in fourteen years, 189,351 head, besîdes 1,154 st^ 
whilc boars and bucks are proportionale ; and it raust be H 
Ihat this is ail donc by his own hand, since his parks appra 
bis houses. 

Such, in fine, is the character of a " well-appolntcd hous 1 
that is to say, provided with its dcpendencies and ser 
Ëverythlng is within reach ; it is a complète world in itself, ■ 
self-suflicîcnt. One exalled being attaches 10 and gathers a 
ît, with imiversal fbresight and minuteness of détail, everf { 

■ ArchiHi bUIouIh, 0>. ;iI. UemoriiJ on tbc hUDlinc- 
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purtenance il employs or can possibly employ. Thus, each 
prince, each princess has a professlonal suigery and a chapet ;' it 
would not answer for ihe almoner who says mass or ihe doctor 
who looks after their heaith Co be oblained oittside. So much 
strongec is the rcason that the king should hâve ministrants of 
this stamp ; his chapel embraces seventy-five almoners. chaplains, 
confessors, masters of Ihe oratory, clerks, announcers, carpet- 
bearere, clioristers, copyists, and coraposers of sacred music ; 
his facully is composed of forty-eight physicians, surgeons, apoth- 
ecaries, oculists, operators, bone-setters, disiillets, chiropodisis 
and spagyrists (a specîes of alcheraists). We musl sldl note hts 
department of profane music, consisting of on e hundred and twen- 
ty-eight vocalists, dancers, instrumentalists, directors and superin- 
tendents ; his libiary corfis of forty-three kçepers, rcaders, înter- 
preters, engravers, medaliists, geographers, binders and printers ; 
the slatf of cérémonial display, sixty-two heralds, sword-bearers, 
ushers and musicians ; the staff of housekeepers, consisting of six- 
ty-eight marshals, guides and commiss&rîes. I omit other services 
in haste lo reach the most important, — ihat of the table ; a fine 
house and good housekeeping being known by the table. 

There are three sections of the table service;' the first for the 
king and his younger chiidren; the second, called the Utile ordi- 
nary, for the table of the grand-master, the grand-chamberlain and 
the princes and princesses living wilh the king ; the third, called 
the great ordinary, for the grand- mas teHs second table, that of 
the butlere of ihe kîng's household, the almoners, the gentlemen 
in waiting, and that of the valets-de-chambre, in ail three hun- 
dred and eighty-three officers of the table and one hundred and 
three waiters, at an expense of 2,177,771 livres; besides ihis 
there are 389,173 livres appropriated to the table of Madame 
Ëtisabeth. and 1,093,547 livres for that of Mesdames, the total 
being 3,660,491 livres for ihe table. The wine-merchant fur- 
oished wine to the amount of 300,000 irancs per annum, and 

HmiKhold of Ihi Qucen: tm the chipcl ii pcnani, the 
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the purveyor ganie, méat and fîsh at a cost of 1,000,000 1 
Only to fetch water frora Ville-d'Avray, and to convey servants, 
waiters and provisions, required fifty horses hired at Uie rate of 
70,591 francs per annum. The privilège of the royal prLnc« 
and princesses " to send to the bureau for fish on fast days whcn 
not residing regularly at the court," amounts in 1778 to 175,116 
livres. On reading in ihe Almanach the titles of thèse offi- 
ciais we see a Gargantua's feasC spread out before us, the 
formai hierarchy of the kîichens. so many grand officiais of the 
table, — the bu tiers, coraptrollcrs and comptroller-pupils, ihe 
clerks and gentlemen of the pantry, the cup-bearers and c 
the officers and equerries of the kiichen, the chiefs, assistants acu 
head-cooks, the ordinary scuilions, lumspits and cellarcrs, 
common gardeners and salad gardencrs, laundry s 
Iry-cooks, plate-changers, lable-setiers, crockery'keepers, 
broach-bearers, the butler of the table of the head-butler,— 
entire procession of broad-braîded backs and îraposing rouD^ 
bellies, with grave countenances.wliîch.wilhorderandconvictioi 
exercise their functions before the saucepans and around I 
buffets. 

One siep more and we enter the sanctuary, the king's apart* 
ment. Two principal dignîtaries préside over thîs.and each has 
under him about a hundred subordinates. On one side is the 
grand Chamberlain with his first gentlemen of the bedcbambc 
the pages of ihe bedchamber, their governors a?id insiractoi 
the ushers of the antechamber, with the four first vajets-â 
tkambre in ordinary, sixleen spécial valets serving in tuni, ; 
rcgular and spécial cloak'bearers, his barbers, upholsteter 
watch-menders, waiters and portera ; on the other hand is ti 
grand-master of the wardrobe, with the masters of the 
and the valets of the wardrobe regular and spécial, the ordinn 
trunk -carriers, mali-bcarers, tailors, laundry servants, starcbai 
and common waiters, with the gentlemen, officers and sec 
in ordinary of the cabinet, in ail 198 persons for domestic servi 
like so many domestic utensils for evcry pcrsonal want, or à 
sumptuous pièces of fumiture for the décoration of the npi 
ment. Some of them fetch the mail and the balls, others I 
the manile and cane, others comb the Icing's hair and diy t 
iiff afier a baih, others drive the mules which transport his b 
others watcli his pet greyhounds in hb room, others fold, put d 
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and rie his crafrat, and others feich and cairy off his easy chair ' 
Some there are whose sole business it is to fill 3 corner which 
must not be left empty. Certainly, with respect to ease of 
deportment and appearance thèse are the most conspicuous of 
ail; being so close 10 the masier they are under obligation to 
appear weU ; in such proximity their bearing must not create a 
discord. 

Such is the king's household, and I hâve only described one 
of his résidences, He has a dozen of them besides Versailles, 
great and small, — Marly, the two Trianons, la Muette, Meudon, 
Choisy.Saint-Hubert, Saint-Germain, Fontainebleau. Compiègne, 
Saini-Cloud, Rambouillet,* without counting the Louvre, the 
Tuileries and Chambord, wilh their parles and hunting-grounds, 
their govemots, inspectors, comptroUers, concierges, fountain- 
tendets, gardeners, sweepers, scrubbers, mote-catchers, wood- 
rangers, mounted and foot-guards, in ail more than a thousand 
peinons. Naturally he entertains, plans and builds, and, in this 
way expends three or four millions per annum.^ Naturally, also, 
he repairs and renews his fumiture ; in 1778, which is an 
«verage year, this costs him 1,936,853 livres. Naturally, also, 
he takes his guests along with him and defrays their expenses, 
they and their attendants; al Choisy, in 1780, there are sixteen 
tables with three hundred and forty-five seats besides the dis- 
tributions ; at Saint-Cloud, in 1785, there are twenty-sîx tables ; 
"an excursion to Marly of twenty-onedaysisamatterof 120, 000 
livres extra expense;" the excursion to Fontainebleau has cost 
as much as 400,000 and 500,000 livres. His removals, on the 
average, cost half a million and more per annum.* To complète 
our idea of this immense paraphemalia it mtist be borne in 

■ D-tUiccqun, iJ'u: >i>. Und« l^kin XV[. [hcT^ ocre i»d chaii-unicn Id Ihe k[Dg. 
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niiad that the artisans and merchants helonging lo thèse i 
lUs officiai bodies are obliged, through the privilèges they en- 
joy, to follow the court "on its journeys tliat it may be provided 
on the spot with apothecaries, armorers, gunsmilhs, sellers of 
Btlkeo and woollen hosiery, buichere, bakers, embroiderere. publi- 
cans, cobblers, beit-makers, candle-makere, hatters, pcrk-dealers, 
surgeons, shoemakers, curriers, cooks, pinkers, gilders and en- 
gravers, spur-makere, sweetraeat -dealers, furbishers, old-clothes 
brokers, glove-perfumers, watchmakers, booksellers, linen-drapers, 
wholesale and retail wine- dealers, c arpent ers, coarse-jewelry 
haberdashers.jewellers, parchment-makers, dealers in trimmings, 
chicken-roasters, fish-dealers, purveyors of hay, straw and oats, 
hardware- sellera, saddlera, tailois, gingerbread and starch- dealers, 
fruiterers, dealers in glass and in violins.'" One inight call it 
an oriental court which, to be sel in motion, moves an entire 
world : " when it begins to move one has to take the post in 
advance to go any where." The total is near 4,000 persons for the 
king's civil household, 9.000 to 10,000 for his miliiary household, 
at least ï,ooo for those of his kindred, in ail 15,000 individuals, 
at an expense of forty and fifty million livres, which would 
be equal to double the amount lo-day, and which, at that time, 
constituted one-tenth of the public revenue.' We hâve hère the 
central fi'^ure of the morarchical show. However grand and 
costly il may be, it is only proportionate to its purpose, since the , 
court is a public institution, and the aristocracy, with nothing u 
do, dévotes itself lo fillîng up the kîng's drawing-room. 

ni. 

Two causes maintain thisaffluence, one the feudal form g 
preserved, and the other thenew centralization just introdnc* 
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one placing the royal service in ihe hands of the nobles, and the 
other converting the nobles inio place-huntera. 

Through the duties of the palace the highest nobility live 
with the king, residtng under his roof; the grand-almoner Ï9 
M. de Montmorency- Lava!, bishop of Metz; the first almoner 
îs M. de Bussuéjouls, bishop of Senlis; the grand-master of 
France îs the Prince de Condé ; the first royal butler is the 
Comte d'Escars; the second is the Marquis de Montdragon; 
the master of the pantiy is the Duke de Brissac ; the chief cup- 
bearer is the Marquis de Vemeuil ; the chief carver is the Mar- 
qtiis de la Chesnaye ; the first genticmen of the bedchamber are 
the Ducs de Richelieu, de Durfort.de Villequier, and de Fleury; 
the grard-master of the wardrobe is the Duc de la Roche- 
fou cauld-Liancourt ; the masters of the wardrobe are the Comte 
de Boisgelin and the Marquis de Chauvelin ; the captain of the 
falconry is the Chevalier du Forget ; the captain of the boar- 
hunl is the Marquis d'EcquevUly ; the superintendent of 
édifices is the Comte d 'Ange vil lier ; the grand-equerry is the 
Prince de Lambesc; the master of the hounds is the Duc de 
Penthièvre ; ihe grand-raaster of cérémonies is the Marquis de 
BrÈze ; the grand-master of the household is the Marquis de la 
Suze; the captains of the guards are the Ducs d'Agen, de Vil- 
Icry, de Bnssac, d'Aguillon, and de Biron, the Princes de Poix, 
de LAixembourg and de Soubise ; ihe provost of the hôte! is the 
Marquis de Tourzel ; the governors of the résidences and cap- 
tains of the chase are the Duc de Noailles, Marquis de Champ- 
cenetï, Baron de Champlost, Duc de Coigny, Comte de Modena, 
Comte de Montmorin, Duc de Laval, Comte de Brienne, Duc 
d'Orléans, and the Duc de Gèvres.' AU thèse seigniors are the 
luDg's necessary intiroaies, his permanent guesls and generally 
hereditary, dwelïing under his roof. In close and daily intercourse 
wiih him, for they are " his folks " (gens) ' and perform domestic 
service about his person. Add to thèse their equals, as noble 
and nearly as numerous, dwelling with ihe queen, with Mes- 
dames, with Mme. Elisabeth, with the Comte and Comtesse de 
Provence and the Comte and Comtesse d'Artois. And thèse 
»re only ihe' heads of the service; if, below them in rank and 
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office, I coUDt the titular nobles, I find, among olhers, 68 al- 
moners or chaplains, 170 gentlemen of the bedchaniber or in 
wiiting, 117 gentlemen of the stable or of the hunting-train, 
148 pages, 114 tilled ladies in waitîng, besides ail the oRicers, 
even to the lowest of the military household, without counting 
1,400 ordinary guards who, verified by the genealogist, are ad- 
mitted by virtue of their title lo pay iheir court,' Such is the 
fixed body of recruils for the royal réceptions ; the disiinctive 
trait of this régime is the conversion of its servants into guest^ 
the drawing-room being tilled from the anterootn. 

Not that ihe drawing-room needs to be filled in ihis manner. 
Being the source of ail prefennent and of every favor, it is n»t- 
ural that it should overflow ; in our leveiling sociely, that of an 
ïnsignificant deputy, or of a médiocre journalist, or of a fashîoiw 
able vroman, is full of courtiers under the name of friends and 
visitors. Moreover, hère, to be présent is an obligation ; it might 
be called a continuation of ancient feudal homage ; the staff of 
nobles is maintained as the retinue of its bom gênerai. In the 
language of the day, it is called " paying one's duty to the king." 
Absence, in the sovereign's eyes, would be a sign of independencft 
as weli as of indifférence, while submission as well as assiduity i> 
his due. In this respect we must study the institution from the 
beginning. The eyes of Louis XIV. go their rounds at every 
moment, "on arising or retiring, on passing into his apart- 
nients, in his gardens, . . . nobody escapes, even ihose wha 
hoped thcy were not seen; it was a demerit with some, and the 
most distinguished, not to make the court their ordinary sojoura, 
to others to corne to it but seldom, and certain disgrâce to those 
who never, or nearly never, came."' Henceforth, the mda 
thing, for the tirst personages in the kingdom, men and wotnen, 
ccclesiastics and laymen, the grand atïair, the first duty In lîfe, the 
tnic occupation, is to be at ail hours and in every place under tha 
king's eye, within reach of his voice and of his glanée. " Who- 
ever," says La Bruyère, "considère that the king's counteoance 
is the courtier's suprême felîcity, that he passes his life looking 00 
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it and within sîght of it, will cocnprchend to some exlent how 
to sec God constiiutes the glory and happiness of the saints." 
There were ai tbis rime prodigies of voluntary assiduity and sub- 
jection. The Duc de Fronsac, every moming at seven o'clock, 
in winter and in summer, stationed himself, at his fatber's cotn- 
inand,ai thefoot ofthe smallstairway leadingto the chapel, solely 
to sbake bands with Mme. de Maintenon on her leavîng for St. 
Cyr, • "Pardon me. Madame," writes the Duc de Richelieu 
to her, "the greal Uberty I take in presuming to scnd you the 
letter which I hâve wrîlten to Ihe king, begging him on my 
knees that he will occasionally allow me to pay my court ta him 
at Ruel, for / would r^lher die thon pass two monlhs wilkout rcc- 
ing him." The true courtier follows the prince as a shadow fol- 
lows its body; such, under Louis XIV., was the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, the masler of the hounds. " He never missed 
tbe king's rising or retiring, both changes of dress every day, the 
hunts and the promenades, Ukewise every day, for ten years in 
succession, never sleeping away from the place where the king 
rested, and yet on a footing to demand leave, — but not to slay away 
ail night, for he had not slept out of Paris once in forty years, — but 
to go and dine away lïom the court, and not be présent on the 
promenade." If, tater, and under less exacting masteis, and in 
[he gênerai laxity of the eighteenth century, this discipline is 
relaxed, the institution nevertheless subsists;' in default of 
obédience, tradition, interest and amour-propre sutBce for the 
people of the court. To approach the king, to be a domestic in 
his housebold, an usher, a cloak-bearer, a valet, is a privilège 
that is purchased, even in 1789, for thîrty. forty, and a hun- 
dred thousand livres ; so much grealer the reason why it is a 
privilège to fonn a part of his society, the most honorable, the 
most useful, and the most coveied of ail. In the first place, it is 
a proof of race. A man, to foilow the king in the chase, and a 
woman, to be presented to the queen, mu5t previously satisfy the 
genealogist, and byauthcntic documents, that his or her nobility 
goes back to the year 1400. In the next place, it ensures good 
fortune. Tbis drawing-room is the only place within reach 

I I>nc de L^rit» "SauTcninel Portnits." a^ Uni 
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of royal favors ; accordingly, up to 1789, itie great families nevcr 
stir away from Versailles, and day and night they lie in am- 
bush. The valet of the_ Marshal de Noailles says to him one 
night on closing his curtains, "At what hour will Monseigneur 
be awalcened?" "At len o'clock, if no one dies during the 
night."' 0!d courtiers are again found who, "eighty yeare of 
âge, hâve passed forty-five on iheir feet in the antechambeis of 
the king, of the princes, and of the ministers. . . . You hâve 
only three things to do," says one of them to a débutant, " speak 
well of everybody, ask for every vacancy, and sit down when 
you can." Hence, the king aîways has a crowd around him. 
The Comtesse du Barry says, on presenting her nièce at court, 
the first of August, 1773, "the crowd is so great at a présenta- 
tion, one can scarcely get through the antechambere." ' In De- 
cember, 1774, at Fontainebleau, when the queen plaj^ at her 
Qwn table every evening, "the apartment, though vast, is never 
eniply. . . . The crowd is so great that one can talk only to the 
two or three persons with whom one is playing." The fourteen 
apartments, al the réceptions of ambassadors are full to over- 
flowing with seigniore and richly dressed women. On the first 
of January, 1775. the queen "counted over two hundred ladies 
presenled to her to pay their court." In 1780, at Choisy, a 
table for thirty peraons is spread every day for the king, another 
with thirty places for the seigniors, another with forty places for 
the officefS of the guard and the equerries, and one with fifty for 
the officers of the bedchamber. According to my estîmate, the 
king, on gelting up and on retiring, on his walks, on his hunls, 
at play, has always around him at least forty or fifty seigniore 
and generally a hundred, with as many ladies, besides hts at- 
tendants on duty; at Fontainebleau, in 1756, aJthough "there 
werc neither fêtes nor ballets this year, one hundred and six ladies 
were counted." When the king holds a "f^rand a/fartement" 
when play or dancing lakes place In the gallery of mirrors, four 
or five hundred guests, the elect of the nobles and of the fàshïon, 

• "PaHa, VeniiUa it les pravincct au dii-huidimc uCde," II. ■«« iM. Mo 
"TablaudiPuù," IV. ija De Stgiir, "Mtoioirri." I, i«. 
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range theraselves on the benches or gather around the card and 
tiivagttoU tables.' This îs a spectacle to be seeo, not by the im- 
agination, or through imperfecl records, but with our own eyes 
and on ihe spot, to comprehend the spirit, the effect and the 
iriutnph of monarcliical culture. In an elegantly furnished house, 
the drawing-room is the principal room ; and never «'as one mure 
da^zling than this, Suspended from the scuiptured ceiling 
peopled with sporting cupids, descend, by garlands of flowéra 
and foliage, blazing chandeliers, whosc splendeur is eiihanced 
by the tall tnirrors ; the lîght streams down in fioods on gildiugs, 
dîamonds, and beamiag, arch physiognomies, on fine busts, 
and on the capacious, sparkling and garlanded dresses, The 
skirts of the ladies ranged in a circle, or in tiers on the benches, 
" form a rich espalier covered with pearls, gold, silver, jewels, 
spangles, flowers and fruits, with their artiQcial blossotns, goose- 
berries, cherries, and strawberries," a gigantic anîmaled bouciuel 
of which the eye can scarcely support the btilliancy. There are 
no black coats, as nowadays, to disturb the harmony. With 
the hair powdered and dressed, with buckles and knots, with 
cravats and rufHes of lace, in silk coais and vests of the hues of 
fallen leaves, or of a délicate rose tint, or of celestial blue, etn- 
bellished with gold braid and embroidery, the men are as élé- 
gant as the women, Men and women, each is a sélection; they 
ail are of the accompliahed class, gîfted with every grâce whîcli 
race, éducation, fortune, leisure and custom can bestow ; they 
are perfect of their kind. There is no toilet, no carriage o( 
the head, no tone of the voice, no expression in language which 
is not a masterpiece of worldly culture, the distiOed quintessence 
of ail that is exquisitely elaborated by social art. Polished as the 
sodety of Paris may be, it does not approach this;' compared 
with the court, it seems provincial. It is said that a hundred 
thousand roses are required to make an ounce of the unique 
perfiime used by Persian kings; such is thîs drawing-room, the 
fiail vial of crystal and gold containing the substance of a 
human végétation. To fill it, a great aristocracy had to be 
Iransplanted to a hot-house and become stérile in fruit and 
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flowers, and then, in the royal alembic, its pure sap ïs coacen- 
traied into a few drops of aroma. The price is excessive, but 
only at thîs price can the moat délicate pcrfumes be manufact- 
ured. 

IV. 
An opération of this kind absorbs htm who undertalces it as''' 
well as ihose who undergo it A nobilîty for useful purposes 
is not transformed with impunity into a nobility for ornameot;* 
one falls hîmself into the ostentation which is substituled for 
action, The king has a court which he is compelled to main- 
tain. So much the worse if it absorbs ait his lime, his intellect, 
his soui, the most valuable portion of his active forces and the 
forces of the State. To be the master of a house ia not an easy 
task, especially when five hundred peraons are to be entertained ; 
one musc necessarily pass his life in public and be on exhibition. 
Striclly speaking it is the life of an actor who is on the stage the 
cntire day. To support thîs load, and work besîdes, required the 
tempérament of Loub XIV., ihe vigor of bis body, the extraor- 
dinary firmness of his nerves, the strength of his digestion, and 
the regularity of his habils; his successors who corne after him 
grow weary or stagger under Ihe same load. But they cannoC 
throw it off; an incessant, daily performance is inséparable from 
tbeir position and it is imposed on them like a heavy, gilded, 
cérémonial coat. The king is expected to keep the enlire aris- 
tocracy busy, consequently to make a dîsplay of himself, to pay 
back with his own person, at ail hours, even the most prîvate, 
even on getting out of bed, and even in his bed. ' In ihe 
moraing, at ihe hour named by himself beforehand,* the head 
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valet awakens him ; five séries or persons enter in turn to petfoim 
their duty, and, " although veiy large, there are days when the 
waiting-rooms can hatdly contaJn ihe crowd of courtiers." The 
first admittance is " fentrie famUiire," consisting of the cliil- 
dren of France, the princes and princesses of the b!ood, and, 
besides thèse, the chief physician, the chief surgeon and oiher 
servieeable persons.' Next, cornes the "grande mtrie" whiuh 
comprises ihe grand -Chamberlain, the grand-masler and masier 
of the wardrobe, the first gentlemen of the bedchamber, the 
Ducs d'Oileans and de Penthi&vre, sotnc other highly (avored 
scigniùrs, the ladîes of honor and in wailing of the qucen, 
Mesdames and other princesses, without enumeraiing barbers 
tailors and various descriptions of valets. Meanwhile spirits of 
wine are poured on the king's hands Irom a service of plate, and 
he b ihen handed the basin of holy water; he crosses himself 
and repeats a praycr. Then he gets out of bed before ail thèse 
people and puts on his slippers. The grand -Chamberlain and 
the first gentleman hand him his dressing-gown ; he puts this on 
and seats himself in the chair in which he îs to put on his clothes. 
At this moment the door opens and a third group enteis, which 
is the "entrée des brevets;" the seigniorswho compose this enjoy, 
in addition, the precious privilège of assisting at the "petite 
coucher" while, at the sarae moment there enteis a detachment 
of attendants, consisting of the physîcians and surgeons in ordi- 
nary, the intendants of the amusements, readers and others, and 
among the latter those who préside over physîcal requirements ; 
ibe publicity ofa royal lifeis so great that none of its fuoctions 
can be exercised without witnesses. At the moment of the 
approach of the oiiicers of the wardrobe to dress him the first 
gentleman, notified by an usher, advances to read to the kîng the 
names of the grandees who are waiting at the door : this is 
the fourth eniry called "h chambre," and larger than those pre- 
ceding it; for, not 10 mention the cloak-bearers, gun-bearcrs, 
rug-bcarers and other valets it comprises most of the superior 
officiais, the grand-almoner, the almoners on duty, the chaplain, 
ihe raaster of the oratory, the caplain and major of the body- 
guaid, the colonel -gênerai and major of the French guards, the 
colonel of the king's régiment, the captaîn of the Cent Suisses, 

• WitRoquicr. I. 91. Ceinpan conoponding dcuili unto Louu XVI. ib SL Simen, 
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the grand-huntsman, the grand wolf-huntsman, the gxand- 
provost, the grand-master and master of ceremonieSy the first 
butler, the grand-master of the pantry, the foreign ambassa- 
dors, the ministers and secretaries of state, the marshals of 
France and most of the seigniors and prelates of distinction. 
Ushers place the ranks in ordcr and, if necessaiy, impose silence. 
Meanwhile the king washcs his hands and begins bis toilet. 
Two pages remove his slippers; the grand-master of the wardrobe 
draws off his night-shirt by the right arm, and the first valet of the 
wardrobe by the left arm, and both of them hand it to an officer of 
the wardrobe, whilst a valet of the wardrobe fetches the shirt 
wrapped up in white taffeta. Things hâve now reached the solemn 
point, the cuhnination of the ceremony; the fîfth entry has been 
introduced, and, in a fcw moments, after the king has put his 
shirt on, ail that is left of those who are known, withothei house^ 
hold officers waiting in the gallery, complète the influx. There is 
quite a formality in regard to this shirt. The honor of handing 
it is reserved to the sons and grandsons of France ; in default of 
thèse to the princes of the blood or those legitimised ; in âieir 
default to the grand-chamberlain or to the first gentleman of the 
bedchamber \ — the latter case, it must be observed, being vcry 
rare, the princes being obliged to be présent at the king's /«mur, 
as were the princesses at that of the queen.* At last the shiit 
LS prescnted and a valet carrics off the old one; the first valet of 
the wardrobe and the first valet'de-chamhp'e hold the fresh one, 
each by a right and left arm respectively,* while two other valets, 
during this opération, cxtend his dressing-gown in front of hîm 
to serve as a screen. The shirt is now on his back and the 
toilet commences. A valet-dc-chambre supports a mirror be- 
fore the king while two others on the two sides light it up, if 
occasion recjuires, with flambeaux. Valets of the wardrobe fetch 
the restof the attire; the grand-master of the wardrobe puts the 
vest on and the doublet, attaches the blue ribbon, and clasps 
his sword around him ; then a valet assigned to the cravats brings 
several of thèse in a basket, while the master of the wardrobe 
arranges around the king's neck that which the king selècts. 
After this a valet assigned to the handkerchiefs brings three of 

> " Marie AntrÂnette," by d'Arneth and GeflTroy, IL 9x7. 

* In ail changes nf t)ie coat the left arm of the king is appropriated to the wmrdrolM and 
the right arm to the " chambre." 
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tiiese OQ 3. silver salvet, while the grand-mas 1er of the wardrobe 
ofFcrs the salver to the king, who ehooses one. Finally the master 
of ihe wardrobe hands lo ihe king his hat, his gloves and his 
cane. The king then steps to the side of ihc bed, kneels on a 
cushion and says his prayers, whilst an almoner in a low voice 
lecites the orison Quœsumus, deus omnipoUiis. This donc, the 
king anoounces the order of the day, and passes with the leading 
persons of his court into his cabinet, where he sometinies gives 
audience. Meanwhile the rest of the company awaît hini in the 
gallery iti order to accumpaiiy him (o mass when he cornes out. 

Sudi is the Ir.'tr, a pièce in five acts. Nothîng could be con- 
Irived betler cakulated to fiU up the void of an aristocratie life ; 
a hundred or thereabouls of notable seigniors dispose of a couple 
of hours in commg, in waiting, in enCering, in detilitig, in lakinj; 
positions, in standing on their feet, in maintaining an air of 
respect and of case suitable 10 a superior class of walking gen- 
tlemen, while those besi qualified are about to do the sarae thing 
over in the queen's aparlmcnt.' Tlie king, however, as a set- 
off, suffers ihc sarae tonure and the samc inaction as he imposes. 
He aiso is playing a part ; ail his steps and ail his gestures hâve 
been determined beforehand ; he has been obliged to arrange 
his physiognomy and his voïce, never to départ from an aAable 
and digntfied air, to award judiciously his glances and his nods, 
(o keep silent or to speok only of the chase, and to suppress his 
own thoughts, if he has any. One cannot indulge in rêverie, 
roeditale or be absent-minded when one is beforc the foollights , 
the part must hâve due attention. Besides, in a drawing-room 
there is only drawing-room conversation, and the mastcr's 
thoughts, instead of being dîrected in a profitable channel, must 
be scattered about like the holy water of the court. Ail hours 
of ihc day are thus occupied, cxcept three or four in the moming, 
during which he is at the coundl or in hîs private room ; it must 
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be DOted, too, that on the days aller his hunts, on returning home 
from Rambouillet at thiee o'clock in the niaming, he must sleep 
the few hours he has left to him. The ambassador Mercy,' never- 
theless, a man of dose appUcation, seems to think it sufficient; 
he, at least, thinks that " Louis XVI, îs a man of order, losing no 
tinie in useless thiags;" his predecessoi, indeed, worked much 
Icss, scarcely an bour a day. Three- quart ers of his time is thus 
given up to show. The same retinue surrounds him when he 
puts on his boots, when he takes them off, when he changes his 
clothes to mount his horse, when he retums home to dress for 
the cvening.and when he goes to his roora at night to retire. 
" Every evening for six years, says a page,* either myself or one 
of my comrades has seen Louis XVL get tnto bed in public," 
with the cérémonial just described. " It was not omitted ten times 
to my knowledge, and then accidentally or through indisposition." 
The attendance is yet more numerous when he dines and takes 
supper; for, besîdes men there are women présent, duchesses 
seated on the folding-chairs, aiso others standing around the table. 
It is needless to slate that in the evening when he plays, or givea 
a bail, or a concert, the crowd rushes in and overflows. When 
he hunts, besides the ladies on horses and in vehicles, besides 
ofEcers of Ihe hunt, of the guards, the equerry, the cjcak-bearer, 
gun-bearer, surgeon, bone-setter, lunch-bearer and 1 know not 
how many others, ail the gentlemen who accorapany him i 
his permanent guests. And do nut imagine that this s 
small one ;' the day M. de Chateaubriand is presented there a 
four fresh additions, and " with the utmost .punctuality " ail t 
young Bien of hîgh rank join the king's retinue two c 
times a week. Not only the eight or ten scènes whicb c 
each of thèse days, but again the short intervais betweeo I 
scènes are besieged and carried. Pcople watch for him, walk b 
his side and speak with him on his way from hîs cabinet to l! 
chapel, between his apartment and his carriage, between 1 
carriage and his apartment, between his cabinet and his d" 
room. And stiU more, his tifc behind ihe scènes belongs lo l! 
public. If he is indisposed and broth is brought to hîm, if || 

■ "Mifif AmuiaclK," by d'Aincih End Gc%o]r, II. ijj (Aufon u, f)H)- 
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■ ill and medicine is handed to him. "a servant iramedûtely sum- 
s the '^grandf entrée.' " Verily, the kîng resembles an oak 
ifled by the innutaerable creepere whîch, from top to bottom, 
kdmg 10 its trunk, Under a régime of thîs stamp there is a want 
I of air; soroe openîng has to be found; Louis XV. availed him* 
l'self of the chase and of suppers; Louis XVL of the chase and 
1 e£ lock-making. And I hâve not mentioned the infinité détail 
I of étiquette, the extraordinary cérémonial of the siate dinner, 
I the fifteen, twenty and ihirty beings busy around ihe king's 
1 plates and glasses, the sacramental uttcrances of ihe occasion, 
I the procession of the retinue, ihe arrivai of " ta nef" " l'essai des 
Bjk&A," ail as if in a Byzantine or Chinese court,' On Sundays 
; public, the public in gênerai, is admitted, and thîs is 
complex and as solcmn as a high 
) drink, to get up, to go to bed, is 
I ID 3 descendant of Louis XiV., to officiate.* Frederick IL, on 
I hearing an explanation of this étiquette, declared thaï if he were 
\ king of France his first edici wouid be to appoint anolher king 
to hold court in his place. In eflect, if there are idlers to salute 
there must be an idler to be saluted. Only one way was possi- 
ble by which the monatch could hâve been set free, and Ihat waa 
to hâve recast and transfonned the French nobles, according to 
the Prussiaft systeni, into a hard-working regiraent of servîceable 
functionaries. But, so long as the court reraains what il is, ihat 
. ta to say, a pompous parade and a drawing-room décoration, the 
g himself must likewise form a showy décoration, of litile use, 
r of none at ail. 



In short, whal is the occupation of a well-qualified master of 
\ house t He amuses himself and he amuses his guests ; under 
^â& roof a dcw pleasure-party cornes ofT daily. Let us enumer- 

ï those of a week, " Yesterday, Sunday." says the Duc de 
iLuynes, "I met the king going to hunt on the plain of St. 

difinn nka pla^e ereir Sundiir, Lu nef iï > ^occ of [date 
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F^^^^ViJ'^^ ^d Thmsâaj, dic Fresdi canediaiu; 

^ ^ ll^ luEiaiU ; " diae it somedùiig far rv-ery 

^^ Al Cboisjr, writes the Diuiphinc,' "bon ooe 

ê0f *" ^ ^ xAtfDooo) *hcn «e dîne, to oae o'dock xt ni^t 

w'**"!*^ „»(. . . . Afu* diniDg wc plajr oaiil six o'dock. aficr 

*^^^ we go to tbe théâtre, wbich lasts tmlîl haJf^past oiae 

'«Jocfci "^ ixit. (o Kippeii aftef tfatt, piajr again, untîl ooc, 

^bJ totnetjinet hsif-past ooe, o'dock." At V«nailles things 

0t more inodcraïc ; ihcre are bat two theairîcal entenainmenis 

gad one bal) a week ; but cvety eventag there is pUy and 

X réception in thc king*! apamnent, in bis daugbters', in his 

mîUrou'i, in hU daughter-in-law's, besidcs himts and three pettf 

exnirfions a wecL Records sho» that, in a certaio ytar, 

Louis XV, »lept only 6fty-two nights at Versailles, whîte Ihe 

Au'trian Ambassador wcU says that " his mode of living jeave* 

him nut an hour in Ihc day for attention to important njattets." 

As 10 Loui» XVI., we bave scen that he reserves a few houra of 

Ihe morning ; but the machine is wound up, and go it must. 

Hoir on hc wîthdraw himgeir from his guests and not do 

1 Dt I.HrHt, IX, tli 79. loj <Au(ii>I. iTtl, Oclahir. trtS). 
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the honoi^ of liis house ? Moreover, propriety and custom are 

despotic; a thîrd despotisra must be added, still more absolute, 

the imperious vivacity of a frolicsomc young queen who cannot 

endure an hour's reading. At Versailles, ihree theatrical enter- 

tainments and iwo balls a week, two grand suppers Tuesday and 

Thursday, and from time to time, the opéra in Paris.' At 

Fontainebleau, ihe théâtre three times a week, and on other 

days, play and suppers. During the foUowing winter the queen 

gives a masked bail each week, in which "the contrivance 

of the costumes, the quadrilles airanged in ballets, and the 

daily rehearsals, take so much time as to consume the entire 

week." During the camival of 1777 the queen, besides her 

owo fêtes, attends the balls of the Palais-Royal and the masked 

balls of the opéra; a little later, I find another bail at the 

abode of the Comtesse Diana de Polignac, which she attends 

with the whole royal family, except Mesdames, and which lasts 

from half-past eleven o'clock ai night uatil eleven o'clock the 

next moming. Meanwhile, on ordinary days, there is the rage 

of faro; in her drawing-roora "there is no limit to the play; 

in one evening the Duc de Chartres loses eight thousand louis. 

It really resembles an Italian camival ; there is nothing lacktng, 

neither masks nor the comedy of private life; they play, they 

laugh, they dance, they dine, they lîsten to music, they don 

costumes, they get up picnîcs (fêtes-champêtres), they indulge in 

gossip and gallanlries." "The newest song,"' says a cultivated, 

t iady of the bedchamber, "the current witticism and 

I little scandalous stories, formed the sole subjecls of conversation 

I in the queen's circle of intimâtes." As to the kiug, who îs 

I rather duU and who requires physical exercise, the chase is 

I bis most important occupation. Between 1755 and 1789,' he 

I himself, on recapitulating whai he had accomplished, finds "one 

I bundred and forty boar-hunts, one hundred and thîrty stag- 

Ihunts, two hundred and sixty-six of bucks, thirty-lhree with 

4)ounds, and one thousand and twenty-five shootings," in ail 

Ififleen hundred and sixty-two hunting-days, averaging at least 

Kie hunt every three days ; besides this iherc are a hundred and 

"Harii AfilDinMM," by d'Amah ind Geflhiy, II. 170 |Octob« ifl, 1774!, 11. jsj 
oTHnbo .5, ijjs). II. Ï9S (Ftbnuiy m, m^y IH. 'S (Felmuiy 11, 1777». '". 
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Penihièvft at Sceaux, Anet and Chateauvilain. I omit one-half 
of thèse résidences. At the Palais- Royal those who are presented 
may come to the supper on opéra days. At Chateauvilain ail 
ihose who come lo pay court are invîted to dinner, the nobles 
at the duke's table and the rest at the table of his hrst gentlemaa. 
At the Temple one hundred and fifty guests attend the Monday 
suppers. Forty or fifty persons, said the Duchesse de Maine, 
constitute "a prince's privais company." ' The princes' train îs 
so inséparable from theîr persons that it follows them even înio 
camp. "The Prince de Condé," says M. de Luynes, "sets out 
for the army to-morrow with a large suite ; he has two hundred 
and twenty-five horses, and the Comte de la Marche one hundred. 
M. le duc d'Orléans leaves on Monday ; he has three hundred 
and fifty horses for himself and suite."' Below the rank of the 
king's relatives ail the grandees who figure at the court figure 
as well in their own résidences, at their hôtels at Paris or at 
Versailles, also in their châteaux a few teagues away from Paris. 
On ail sides, in the memoirs, we obtain a foreshortened view of 
sorae one of thèse seignorial existences. Such is that of the Duc 
de Gèvres, first gentleman of the bedchamber, govemor of Paris, 
and of the Ile-de-France, possessing besides this the spécial 
govemorships of Laon, Soissons, Noyon, Crespy and Valois, the 
captainry of Mousseaux, also a pension of twenty thousand 
livres, a véritable man of the court, a sort of sample in high relief, 
of the people of his class, and who, ihrough his appointmeal 
his airs, his luxury, his debis, the considération he enjoys, 
tastes, his occupations and his tum of mind présents to us 
abridgment of the fashionable world.' His memory for rdadon* 
ships and généalogies is surprîsing; he is an adept în the 
precious science of étiquette, and on thèse two grounds he b an 
oracle and much consuited. " He greatly increased the beauty 
of his house and gardens at Saint-Ouen. At the moment of hîs 
death," says the Duc de Luynes, "he had just added tweaty-fivc 
arpents to it which he had begun to enclose with j 
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tetrace. . . . He had quJte a large household of gentlemen, 

pages, and domestic of varîous kinds, and his expenditure was 
enormous, . . . He gave a grand dînner every day. . . . He 
gave spécial audiences almost daily. There was no one at the 
court, nor in the cily, who did not pay his respects lo him. 
The ministers, the royal princes themselves did so. He received 
Company whilst still in bed. He wrole and dictated aniidst a 
large assemblage. . . . His house at Paris and his apartmcnt 
8t Versailles were never empty from the time he arose tîll the 
time he retired." Two or three hundred households at Paris, at 
Versailles and in iheir environs, offer a similar spectacle. 
Never is there solitude. Il is the custom in France, saya 
Horace Walpole, to bum your candie down to its snuff în public 
The mansion of the Duchesse de Gramonl is besieged at day- 
break by the noblest seigniors and the noblest ladies. Fiwe 
times a week, under the Duc de Choiseul's roof, the butler 
enlers ihe drawing-room at len o'clock in the evening to bestow 
3 glance on ihe immense crowded galiery and décide if he shall 
lay the cloth for fifiy, sixiy or eighty persons ;' with thîs example 
before ihem ail ihe rich establishments soon glory in providîng an 
open table forall corners. Naturally the parvenus, the financiers 
who havc purchased or laken the name of an eslate, ail those 
traffickers and sons of iraffickers who, since Law, associate with 
the nobility, imitate their ways. And I do not allude to the 
Bourets, the Beaujons, Ihe St. Jameses and other financial 
wretches whose paraphemalia efFaces that of the princes ; but 
take 3. plain associé des fermes, M. d'Epinay, whose modest and 
refincd wife refuses such excessive display.' He had just com- 
pleted his domestic arrangements, and was anxious that his 
wife ahould take a second maîd; but she resisted; nevertheless, 
m thîs curtailed household, "the officers, women and valets, 
amountcd to sixteen. . . . When M. d'Epinay gets up his valet 
enters on his duties, Two lackeys stand by awaiting his orden. 
The fitst secretary enters for the purpose of giving an account 
of the letters received by him and which he has to open ; but he 
is tntemipted two hundred tiraes in ihis business by ail sorts of 
people imaginable. Now it is a horse-jockey with the finest 
liorses to sell. . - . Agaîn sorae scrapegrace who calls to screech 
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out a pièce of musîc, and in whose behalf sotne influence has 
been exerted to get hîm into the opéra, after giving him a few 
lessons in good taste and teaching him what is proper in French 
music. Again a young lady who is made to waît to ascercain if 
I am still at home, ... I get up and go out Two lackeys 
open the folJîng doors to let me pass, I who could pass through 
the eye of a needle, while two servants bawl out in the ante- 
chamber, 'Madame, gentlemen. Madame!' Ail form a Une, the 
gentlemen consisting of dealers in stuffs, in instruments, jewellers, 
hawkeis, lackeys, shoeblacks, credîtors, in short everything im- 
aginable ihat is mosl ridiculous and annoying. The dock strikes 
iwelve Of one before this toilet matter is over, and the secreiary, 
who, doubtiess, knows by expérience the impossibility of render- 
ing a delailed statement of his business, haods to his master a 
small mémorandum informing him what he must say in the as- 
sembly of fermiers." Indolence, disorder, debts, ceiemony, the 
tone and ways of the patron, ail seems a parody of the real 
thing. We are beholding the last stages of arislocracy. And 
yet the court of M. d'Epinay b a miniature resemblance of that 
of the king. 

So much more essential is it that the ambassadore, ministère 
and gênerai officere who represenl the king should display ihçm- 
selves in a grandiose manner. No circumstance rendered ihe 
ancien! régime so brilhant and more oppressive ; in ihis, as in 
ail the rest, Louis XIV. is the principal author of e vil as of good, 
The policy which fashioned the court prescrîbed ostentation. 
" A display of dress, table, équipages, buildings and play wu 
made purposely to please ; thèse afforded opportunîtîes for 
itig into conversation with him. The contagion had spread from 
the court into the provinces and to the armies, where people of ' 
any position were esteemed only in proportion to their table and 
magnificence." ' Durîng the year passed by the Marshal de Belle- 
Isle at Frankrorl, on account of the élection of Charles VI., h« 
cxpended 750,000 livres in joumeys, transpoitations, festivals and 
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dinner;, in constructing a kitchen and dining-hali, and besides 
al] this, 150,000 livres in snuff-boxes, watches and other présents; 
by order of Cardinal Fleury, so economical, he had în his kitchens 
one hundred and one officiais,' At Vienna, in 1772, the ambas- 
sador, the Prince de Rohan, had iwo carnages costing together 
40,000 livres, forty horses, seven noble pages, six gentlemen, five 
secretaries, ten musicians, iwelve footmen, and four grooms whose 
gorgeous liveries each cost 4,000 livres, and the rest in proportion.' 
We are familiar with the profusion, the good taste, ihe exquisite 
dinners, the admirable cérémonial display of the Cardinal de 
Bemis in Rome. " He was called the king of Rome,and indeed 
be was such through his magnificence and in the considération 
he enjoyed. . . . His table afforded an Idea of what is possible. 
, . . In festivities, cérémonies and illuminations he was always be- 
yond comparison." He himself remarked, srailing, " I keep a 
French inn on the cross-roads of Europe."' Accordingly their 
salaries and indemnities are two or three limes more ample thao 
at the présent day. "The king gives 50,000 crowns to the great 
embassies. The Duc de Duras receîved even 200,000 livres per 
annum for that of Madrid, aiso, besides this, loo.ooo crowns gra- 
tuity, 50,000 livres for secret servicejand he had the loan of furni- 
ture and effects valued at 400,000 and 500,000 livres, of which 
he kept one-half."* The outlays and salaries of the mînislers 
are similar. In 1789, the Chancellor gets 120,080 livres salary 
and the Keepcr of the Seals 135,000. " M, de VilIedeuQ, as 
Secretary of State, was to hâve had 180,670 livres, but as he rep- 
resented thaï this sum would not cover his expenses, his salary was 
r^sed to 226,000 livres, everything included."* Moreover, the 
ruie is, ihat on retiring from office the Icing awards them a pen- 
sion of 2o,ooo livres and gives a dowry of 200,000 livres to their 
daughlet^. This is not excessive considering the way they lîve. 
" They are obliged to mainlain such state in their housebolds, for 
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they caimoE enrich themselves by their places, AU keep open 
table at Paris three days in the week, and al Fontainebleau every 
day.'" M. de Lamoignon being appointed Chancellot with a 
salary of 100,000 livres, people at once déclare that he will be 
ruined ; * " for he has taken al! the officiais of M. d'Aguesseau's 
kitchen, whose table alone cost So,ooo livres. The banquet he 
■gave at Versailles to the firsl council hetd by hîm cost 6,000 
livres, and he must always hâve seats at table, at Versailles and 
at Paris, for twenty persons." At Chambord,' Marshal de Saxe 
always has Hvo tables, one for sixty, and the other for eighty 
persons ; also four hundred horses în hîs stables, a civil list of 
more ihan 100,000 crowns, a régiment of Uhlans for his guard, 
and a théâtre cosling over 600,000 livres, while the life he leads, 
or which is maintained around him, resembles one of Rubens's 
bacchanalian scènes. As to the spécial and gérerai provincial 
governors we hâve seen that, when they réside on the spot, they 
fulfil no other duty thao to entertain ; alongside of thetn the in- 
tendant, who alone attends to business, likewise receives, and 
magnificently, especially for the countiy of a States- General. 
Commandants, lieutenants-generai, the envoys of the central 
govemment throughout, are equally iottuced by habit and propri- 
ety, as well as by their own lack of occupation, to maintaîn a draw- 
ing-room; they bring along with them the eiegancies and bospi- 
tality of Versailles. If the wife foUows them she becomes weary 
and "végétâtes in the midst of about fifiy corapanions, talking 
nothing but commonplace, knitting or playing loto, and sitàng 
three hours at the dinner table." But " ail the military raen, lUl 
the neighboring gentry and ail the ladies in the town," eagerly 
crowd to her balls and delight in commendîng " her grâce, her 
politeness, her equality."* Thèse sumptuous habits prevai! even 
among people of secondary position. By virtue of established 
usage colonels and captains entertain their subordinates and thus 
expend " much beyond their salaries."* This is one of ihe iea>; 
sons why régiments are reserved for the sons of the 
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fkmilîes, and companies in them for wealthy gentlemen. The 
vast royal tree, expanding so luxuriantly al Versailles, sends forth 
its oflshools to overrun France by thousands.and to bloom every-* 
where, as at Versailles, in bouquets of holiday sport and of 
drawing-roon] sociability. 

VII. 
FoUowing tliis pattem, and as well through the effect of tem- 
pérature, we see, even in remote provinces, ail aristocratie 
branches tending to a worldly efiiorescence. Lacking other em- 
ployment, the nobles interchange visits, and the chief fiinction 
of a prorainent seîgnîor îs to do the honors of his house credit- 
ably, This applies as well to ecclesiastics as lo layinen. The 
one hundred and thirty-one bishops and archbishops, the seven 
hundred abbés-commendatory. are ail men of the world ; they 
behave well, are rich, and are not austère, while their episcopal 
palace or al>bey is for them a country-house, which they repair 
or embellish with a view to the time they pass in it, and to the 
company they welcome to it.^ At Clairvaux, Dom Rocourt, 
very affable with men and still more gallant with the ladies, never 
drives out except with four horses, and with a mounted groom 
ahead ; his monks do hîm the honors of a Monseigneur, and he 
maintains a véritable court. The chartreuse of Val Saint-Pierre 
is a sumptuous palace in the centre of an immense domain, and 
the falher-procurator, Dom Effinger, passes his days in entcrtain- 
ing his guests.' At the convent of Origny, near Saint-Quentin,* 
"the abbess has her domestics and her carriage and horses, and 
receives men on visits, who dine in her apartments." The prin- 
cess Christine, abbess of Remiremont, with her lady canonesses, 
are almost always travelling ; and yet " they enjoy ihemselves in 
the abbey," entertaining there a good many peoplc " in the privàte 
apartments of the princess, and in the strangers' rooias." ' The 
twenty-five noble chaptere of women, and the nineleen noble 
chapcets of men, are as many permanent drawing*roonis and 
gathering places incessantly resorted lo by the fine society which 
a slight ecclesiastical barrier scarcely divides from the great 
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world from which ît is recmited. Al the chapier of Alix, near 
Lyons, the canonesses wear hoopskîrts into the choir, "dressej 
•«s in the world oulside," except ihal their blaclc silk robes and 
their mantles are lined with ermine.' At the chapter of Ott- 
marsheim in Alsace, "our week was passed in promenading, in 
visiting the traces of Roman roads, in laughing a good deal, and 
even in dancing, for there were many people visiting the abbey, 
and especially talking over dresses." Near Sarreîouis, tbe canon- 
esses of Loutre dine with the officers and are anything but pru- 
dish.* Numbers of convents serve as agreeable and respectable 
asylums for wîdowed ladies, for young women whose husbands 
are in the anny, and for young ladies of rank, while the superior. 
generally some noble damsel, wields, with ease and dexterily, the 
sceptre of this pretty féminine world. But nowhere is the pomp 
of hospitaiity or the concourse greater, than in the epbcopal pal- 
aces. I hâve described the situation of the bishops; with their ' 
opulence, possessors of the like feudai rights, heirs and successors 
to the ancient sovereigns of the territory, and besides ail this, men 
of the world and frequenters of Versailles, why should they not 
keep a court ? A Cicé, archbishop of Bordeaux, a Dillon, arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, a Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, a Cas- 
tellane, bishop of Mende and seignior- suzerain of the whole of 
Gévaudan, an archbishop of Cambrai, duke of Carabray, seign- 
ior-suzerain of the whole of Cambrésis, and président by birth 
of the provincial States -General, are nearly ail princes; — wby not 
parade ihemscives like princes? Hence, they build, hunt and 
hâve their clients and guests, a lever, an antechaniber, usbers, oflï- 
cers, a free table, a complète household, équipages, and, oftener 
still, debts, the finishing touch of a grand seignior. In the al- 
most régal palace which the Rohans, hereditaiy bishops of Slra^ ] 
bourg and cardinals from uncle to nephew, erected for themselves 1 
at Saveme,' there are 700 beds, 180 horses, 14 butlers, and 25 \ 
valets. "The whole province assembles there;" the cardinal ' 
lodges as many as two hundred guests at a time, without coum- 
ing the valets; at ail times there are found under bis roof "from 
tweoty to thirty ladies the most agreeable of tbe province, 1 
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ihis number is often increased by those of Ihe court and from 
Paris, . . . The entire company sup together at nine O'clock în 
ihc evening, which always looks lilte a fËte," and the cardina" 
himself is its chief omament. Splendtdly dressed, fine-looking, 
gallant, exquisitely polite, the shghtest smlle îs a grâce. " His 
face, always beaming, inspired confidence ; he had the true phys- 
iognomy of a man cxpressly designed for pompous display." 

Such likewise is the attitude and occupation of the principal 
lay seigniors, at home, in summer, when a love of the charms 
of fine weather brings them badt to their estâtes. For example, 
Harcourt în Normandy and Brienne în Champagne are two 
châteaux the best frequenled. " Persoos of distinction resort ta 
it from Paris, emînent men of letters, while the nobility of the 
canton pay there an assîduous court."' There is no résidence 
where flocks of tàshionable people do not light down permanently 
to dine, to dance, lo hunt, to gossip, to unravel,' ( parfiUr) to 
play comedy. We can trace ihese birds from cage to cage ; they 
remain a week, a month, three months, displaying thetr plumage 
and their prattle. From Paris to Ile-Adam, to Villers-Cotterets, 
to Fréloy, to Planchelle, to Soissons, to Rheims, to Grisolles, to 
Siliery, to Braine, to Balincourt, to Vaudreuil, the Comte and 
Comtesse de Genlis ihus bear about their leisure, their wit, their 
gaiely, at the domiciles of Eriends whom, in their lum, they en- 
tertaio at Genlis, A glance at the exteriors of thèse mansions 
sufiices to show that il was the chief duty in thèse days to be 
hospitable, as it was a prime necessity to be in society,' Their 
luxury, indeed, differs from ours. With the exception of a few 
princely establishments it is not great in the matter of country 
fumitute ; a display of ihis description is left to the financiers. 
" But it is prodigious in ail things which can minister to the en- 
joymenl of others, in horses, carriages, and in an open table, in 
accommodations given even to people not belonging to ihe house, 
în boxes at the play whioh are lent to friends, and lastly, în 
servants, mtich more numerous than nowadays." Through this 
ciutual and constant attention the most ntstic nobles lose the 
Tust slill encrustiug their brethren is Germany or in England. 
AVe find in France few Squire Westerns and Barons de Thunder- 
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tentroenck ; an Alsatian lady, on seeing at Frankfori the grotesque 

«Duntry squires of Westphalia, îs stmck with the contrast.' Those 
f France, even in distant provinces, hâve frequented the draw- 
îng-rooms of the commandant and intendant, and hâve encoun- 
lered on their visits some of the ladies from Versailles ; hence 
"ihey always show some familiarity with superior manners and 
some knowledge of the changes of fashion and dress." The 
most barbarous wil! descend, with his hat in his hand, to the 
foot of his steps to escort his guests, thanking them for the honor 
they hâve donc him, The greatest rustic, when in a woman's 
présence, dives down tnto the depths of his raemory for some 
fragment of chivalric gallantry. The poorest and most secluded 
fiirbishes up his coat of royal blue and his cross of St. Louis that 
he may, when the occasion ofTcrs, lender his respects lo his neigh- 
bor, the grand seignior, or to ihe prince who is passing by. 

Thus is ihe feudal staff wholly transformed, from the lowest lo 
the highest grades. Taking in at one glance its thirty or forty 
thousand palaces, mansions, manors and abbeys, what a briltiant 
and engaging scène France présents ! She is one vas! drawing- 
room, and I detect only drawing-room company. Ever>'where 
the rude chieftains once posscssing authorîty hâve become the I 
mastet^ of households administering favois. Their society is | 
that in which, before fully admiring a great gênerai, the question j 
îs asked, "is he amiable ? " Undoubtedly they still wear swords, j 
and are brave through self-love and trailition, and they know I 
how to die, especially in duels and according to fonn. 
worldly traits hâve overspread the ancien! military groundwoik; i 
at the end of the eighteenth century their genius is to be wdl-l 
bred and their employment consUts in entertainîng or in bciogl 
entertained. 
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Caiety in the iStlt Century.— Ils causes and eSects.—Tuleratioo and license. 
— Balls, tèlei, hunis, banqueu. pleasures. — Freedoot of the magiilrates uid 
prelales. — VII. The prindpal diversion, elc^nl i^medy. — Païailes and ex- 
iravagance. 



SiMiLAR circumstances hâve led olher arîstocracies in Europe 
to nearly simîlar ways and habits. There also the monarchy 
faas given birth to the court and the court to a refined society. 
But ihe development of this rare plant has been only partial. 
The soil was unfavorable and the seed was not of the right sort. 
In Spain, the king stands shrouded in étiquette like a mummy 
in its wrappings, while a too rigid pride, incapable of yielding to 
Ihe amenities of the worldîy order of things, ends in a sentiment 
of morbidity and in insane display.' In Italy, under petty des- 
potic sovereigns, and most of them strangers, the constant staie 
of danger and of hereditary distrust, after having tied ail tongues, 
tunis ail hearts towards the secret delights of love or towards 
the mute gratifications of the fine arts. In Germany and in 
Eogtand, a cold tempérament, duU and rebellions to culture, 
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kceps raan, up to the close of the l^t century, wilhin the Ger- 
manie habits of solitude, inebriety aod bnitaJity. In France, on 
the contrary, ail things combine to make the social sentiment 
fiourish ; in this the national genius haimonizes with the polit- 
ical régime, the plant appearing to be selected for the soi! be- 
fore h and. 

The Fretichman loves company through instinct, and the rea- 
son is thaï he does well and easily whatever society calls upoa 
him to do. He has not the false shame which renders his norâi- 
em ncighbors awkward, nor the powerful passions which absorb 
his neighbore of the south. Talking is no effort to him, having 
none of the natural tîmidlty which begets constiatnt, and with no 
constant préoccupation to overcome. He accordingly converses 
at his ease, ever on the alen, and conversation afFords him extrême 
pleasure. For the happiness which he requlres is of a peculiar 
kind: délicate, light, rapîd, incessantly renewed and varied, in 
which his intellect, his seif-love, ail his emolional and sympathetic 
faculties find nutriment; and this quality of happiness is provit' 
for him only in society and in conversation. Scnsitive as he 
Personal attention, considération, cordiality, délicate flattery, con- 
stitute his natal atmosphère, out of which he breathes with diffi- 
culty. He would suffer almost as much in being împolitc as in 
encountering împoliteness in others. For his instincts of kindli- 
ness and vanity there is an exquisite charm in the habit of be* 
ing amiable, and this is ail the greater because it proves 
tagious. When we afford pleasure 10 others there is a désire 
please us, and what we bestow in déférence is retumed 
tions. In company of this kind one can lalk, for to 
amuse another in being oneself amused, a Frenchraan tint 
no pleasure equal to it.' Lively and sin nous, conversation 
is like the tiying of a bird ; he wings his way from idea to idi 
alert, excited by the inspiration of others, darting forward, wl 
ing round and unexpeciedly retuming, now up, now down, 
fikimming the ground, now aloft on the peaks, without sînki 
into quagmires, or getting eniangled in the briers. and clai: 
nothing of the thousands of objects he slightly graxes bot 
diversity and the gaiety of their aspect: 
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Thus endowed, and thas disposed, he is made for a régime 
\ which, for len hours a day, brings men logether; natura] feel- 
i accord wîlh the social order of ihings renders ihe 
[ drawing-room perfect. The king, at the head of ail, sets the 
example. Louis XIV. had every qualification for the masler of 
a household: a taste for pomp and hospitality, condescension ac- 
companied wilh dignily, the art of playing on the self-love of 
others and of maintaining his own position, chivalrous gallantry, 
tact, and evtn channs of intellectual expression. " His address 
was perfect; ' whelher it was necessary to jest, or he was in a 
playful humot, or dcigned to tell a story, it was ever with in- 
finité grâce, and a noble refined air which I hâve fouod only in 
him." " Ncver was man so naturally polîte,' nor of such cîrcum- 
spect politeness, so powerful by degrees, nor who better dbcrimi- 
nated âge, worth, and rank, both in his replies and in his deport- 
ment. . . . His salutations, more or less marked, but always 
slighc, were of incomparable grâce and majesty. . , . He was ad- 
tnirable in the difîerent aclcnowledgments of salutes at the head 
of ihe army and at reviews. . . . But especially toward women 
<.hcre was nothing like it. . . . Never did he pass the niost in- 
significanl woman wilhout takîng otT his hat to her ; and 1 mean 
chambermaids whom he kntw lo bc such, . . . Never did he 
chance to say anythîng disobliging to anybody. . . . Never be- 
fore Company anylhing mistimed or venturesome, but even to 
the smallesl gesture, his walk, his bearing, his features, ail were 
proper, respeclftil, noble, grand, majestic, andthoroughly natural." 
Such is the model, and, nearly or remotely, it is imitated up lo 
the end of the ancient régime. If it undergoes any change, it is 
only to become more sociable. In the eightecnth century, ex- 
cept on great cérémonial occa-sions. it is seen descending step by 
step from its pedestal, It no longer imposes " that stillness around 
it which lets one hear a fly walk." "Sire," said the Marshal de 
Richelieu, who had seen three reigns, addressing Louis XVI., 
"under Louis XIV. no one dared utter a word; under Louis 
XV. people whispered; under your Majesty they talk aloud," 
If authority is a loser, society is the gainer; étiquette, insensibly 
rclaxed, allows the introduction of eaae and cheerfulness. Hence- 
forth the great, less concemed in overawing than in pleasing, cast 
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off staleliness like an uncomfortable and ridiculous garment, 
"seeking respect less than applause. It no longer sufRces to be 
affable ; one has to appear amiable at any cost with onc's inferiois 
as wilh one's equals." ' The French princes, says again a con- 
lemporary lady, "are dyîng with fear of being déficient ia 
favors." • Eveo around the throne '"the style is free and play* 
fui," The grave and disciplined court of Louis XIV. became at 
the end of the century, under the smiles of tîie youthful queen, 
the most seductive and gayest of drawing-rooms. Through 
this universal relaxation, a wgrldiy existence gets to bc pcrfecL 
" He who was not living before 1 789," says Talleyrand at a l3ter 
period, "knows nothing of the charm of living." It was 100 
great; no other way of living was appreciaied; it engrossed 
man wholiy. When society becomes so attractive, people live bi 
il alone. 



n. 



There is neither leisure nor taste for other tnatters, even 
things which are of most concem to man, such as public afiatn, 
the household, and the family. With respect to the tirst, I hâve 
already staled that people abstain from them, and arc indiflêrmt ; 
the administration of things, whether local or gênerai, is out of 
their hands and no longer interests them. They only alludc to it 
in jest ; events of the most serious conséquence form the subject 
of witticisms. Atter the edict of the Abbé Terray, which half 
ruined ihc statc credilors, a spectator, too tnuch crowded io 
the théâtre, cried ont, "Ah, how unfortunate that our good AbM 
Terray is not hère to eut us down one-half ! " Eveiybody laughs 
and applauds. AU Paris the following day, is consolcd for public 
ruin by repeating the phrase. Alliances, battles. taxation, irealies, 
, coup% d'ilat, the entire history of the country, is put 
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ÏDto cpigrams and songs. One day,* in an assembly of young 
people belonging to the court, one of thero, as ihe current wittî- 
usm was passing aroiuid, raised his hands in delight and ex- 
daimed, " How can one help being pleased with great events, 
even with disturbances, when they give us such wit ! " Thereupon 
the wit circulâtes, and evcry ilisaster in France is Cumed into non- 
sense. A song on the battle of Hochstaedt was pronounced 
poor, and some one in this connection saîd: "I ani sony that 
battle was lost — the song is so wonhless."' 

Even when elimioating from this trait ail (hat belongs to the 
sway of impulse and the license of paradox, there remaïns the 
stamp of an âge in which the State is almost nothing and society 
almosi evetything. We may on this principle divine what order 
of talent was required în Uie ministère. M, Necker, having 
given a magnificent supper with serions and comic opéra, " finda 
that this festivity is worth more to him in crédit, favor, and sta- 
bility than ali his financial scbemes put together. . . . His last 
attangement conceming the ringiume excited remark only for 
one day, while everybody is still talking about his fête; at 
Paris, as well as in Versailles, its attractions are dwelt on in dé- 
tail, people emphatically declaring that Monsieur and Mme. 
Necker are a grâce to society."" Good society devoted to 
pleasure imposes on those in office the obligation of providing 
pleasures for it. It might aiso say, in a half-serious, half-ironical 
tone, with Voltaire, "that the gods created kings only to give 
fêtes every day, provided they differ; that lîfe is too short to 
œake any other use of it ; that lawsuits, intrigues, warfare, and 
the quarrels of priests, which consume human life, are absurd and 
hotrible ihings; that man is bom only to enjoy hiraself;" and 
that among the esscntial thîngs we nnusl put the "superfluous" in 
thefirst rank. 

According to this, we can easîly foresee that they wili be as 
EllJc conccmed with their private aflâirs as with public affaire, 
Houseltceping, the management of property, domestic econoray, 
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are in theîr eyes vulgar, insipid in the highest t 
Buited 10 an intendant or a butter. Of what use are such per- 
sous if we must hâve such cares ? Life is no longer a festival if 
one bas to provïde the ways and means. Comforts, luxuries, ihe 
agreeable must flow naturally and greet our lips of llieir own ao 
cord. As a matter of course and without his înterventioQ, a man \ 
belonging to thîs world should find gold always in his pocket, »i 
handsome coat on his toilet table, powdered valets in his ante- 
chamber, a gilded coach at his door, a fine dinner on his table, 
50 that he may reserve ail his attention to be expended in favois 
on ihe guests in his drawing-room. Such a mode of living 
is not to be mainlained without waste, and Ihe donieslics, left to 
themselves, make the most of il, What matter is it, so long as 
they perform their dulîes ? Moreover, everybody must live. and 
il is pleasant to hâve contented and obsequious faces around one. J 
Hence the first bouses in the kîngdom are given up to pillaga< I 
Louis XV., on a hunting expédition one day, accompanied byl 
the Duc de Choiseu!,' inquired of him how much he ihou^ 
the carnage in which they were seated had cost. M. de Chw- 
seul replied that he should consider himself fortunate to get ooe 
like il for 5,000 or 6,000 francs; but, " His Majesty paying ibr 
it as a king. and not always paying cash, niight hâve paid 
8,000 francs for it. " " Vou are ivide of the mark, " rejoined thc 
king, "for this vehicle, as you see it, cost me 30,000 francs. . . . 
The robberies in my household are enormous, but it is impossi- 
ble lo put a stop to thera. " In effect, the great help themselves 
as well as the tittle, either in money. or in kînd, or in services, 
There are in the king's household fifty-four horses for thc grand 
equerry, thirty-eight of them being for Mme. de Brionne, the 
adminisiratrix of the office of the stables during her son's minoi^ 
ity ; there are two hundred and fifteen grooms on duty, and 
about as many horses kept at the king's expense for varions other 
persoos, enrire strangers to the department.' What a ncst of 
parasites on Ihis one branch of the royal iree ! Elsewhere I find 
Madame Elisabeth, so moderale, consuming fish amoiinting U> 
30,000 francs perannum; raeat and game to 70,000 francs; can- 
dies to 60,000 francs-; Mesdames bum white and yelloi 
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the amount of 115,068 francs; the light for the queen comes to 
157,109 fiancs. The street ai Vereailles is siill shown, formerly 

lined with stalls, to which ihe king's valets resorted lo nourish Ver- 
sailles by the sale of his dessert. There is no article from which the 
domestic Jnsects do not manage to scrape and glean somethîng. 
The king is supposed lo drink orgeat and lemonade lo the value of 
1,190 francs. "The grand broth, day and night," which Mme, 
Royale, aged shcyears, someiiioes drinks, cosls 5,201 francs per 
annum. Towards the end of the preceding reign ' the femmes- 
dt-thambre enumerate in ihe Dauphine's outlay " four pairs of 
shoes per week ; three ells of ribbon per dicm, to lie her dress- 
ing-gown; two dis of taffeta per diera, to cover the basket in 
which she keeps her gloves and fan. " A few yeats earlier the 
king paid 200.000 francs for coflee, lemonade, chocolaté, 
orgeat, and water-ices; several pereons were inscribed on the 
list for len or twelve cups a day, while ît was estimated that the 
coffee, niilk and bread each moming for each lady of the bed- 
chamber cost 2,000 francs per annum.' We can readily under- 
stand how, in households Ihus managed, the puneyors are 
williog to wait. They waîl so well that often under Louis XV, 
they refuse to provide and "hide themselves." Even thedelay is 
so regular that,at lastjthey are obliged to pay them five per cent. 
ÎDteresl on their advances; at Ihîs rate, in 1778, after ail Turgot's 
économie refonns, the king still owes nearly 800,000 livTes to his 
wine merchant, and nearly ihree millions and a half to his pur- 
veyor.* The same disorder exists in the houses which surround 
the throne. " Mme. de Guéménée owes 60,000 livres to her shoe- 
maker, t6,ooo livres to her paper-hanger, and the rest in propor- 
tion. " Anothcr lady, whom the Marquis de Mirabeau sees with 
hired horses, replies at his look of astonishinent, " It is not 
because theie are not seventy horses in our stables, but none of 
them are ablc to walk to-day." * Mme. de Montmorin, on ascer 
taining that her husband's debts are greater than his property, 
thinks she can save her dowry of loo.ooo livres, but is informed 
that she had given security for a tailor's bill, which, " incredible 
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and ridiculous to say, amounis lo the sum of t8o,aaa livres."' 
" One of ihe decided manias of thèse days, " says Mme. d'Ober- 
kirk, "is lo be roined in everything and by everything. " "The 
two brothers Villemer build country cottages at from 500,000 to 
600,000 livres ; ooe of them keeps forty horses to ride occasion- 
ally in the Bois de Boulogne on horseback."' In one nighl M. 
de Chenonceaux, son of M. et Mme. Dupin, loses at piay 
700,000 livres. " M. de Chenonceaux and M. de Francueil ran 
through seven or eîghl millions at this epoch. "^ "The Duc de 
Lauzun, at the âge of twenty-six, after havîng run through ihe 
capital of 100,000 crowns revenue, is prosecuted by his cred- 
itors for nearly two millions of indebledness. " * "M, le Prince 
de Conti lacks bread and wood, although with an income of 
600,000 livres," for the reason that "he buys and buîlds wildly 
on ail sides,"' Where would be the pleasure if thèse people 
were reasonable P What kind of a seignior is he who studîes the 
price of things? And how can the exquisite be reached if one 
grudges money? Money, accordingly, must flow and flow on 
until it is exhausted, first by the innumerable secret or tolerated 
bleedings through domestic abuses, and next in broad streuns of 
the master's own prodigality, through structures, fumiture, toïlets, 
hospitality, gallantry, and pleasures. The Comte d'Artois, that 
he may give the queen a fête, demolishes, rebuilds, arranges, and 
fumishes Bagatelle from top to bottom, employing nine hundred J 
workmen, day and night, and, as there is no tîme to go any di»^fl 
tance for lime, plaster, and eut stone, he sends patrols of Uie^ 
Swiss guards on the highways lo seize, pay for, and immediatdy 
bring in ail caits thus loaded." The Marshal de Soubisc, enici- 
taining the king one day at dinner and over night, in his countiy 
bouse, expends 300,000 livres.' Mme. de Matignon makes a con- 
tract lo be furnished every day with a new head-ilress at 14,000 
livres per annum. Cardinal de Rohan has an alb bordered writh 
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point lace, whîch is valued at more than 100,000 livres, while 
his kitchen utetisîls are of ma.'jsive silver,' 

Nothing is more natural, considering thcir îdeas of raoney ; 
hoarded and piled up, instead of being a fcrtilizing stream, it is a 
useless marsh exhaling bad odors. The queen, havtng presented 
the Dauphin with a carnage whose silver-giit trappings are 
declced with rubies and sapphires, naively exclaims, " Has not the 
king added îoo.ooo livres 10 my treasury ? That is no reason for 
keeping thena!"* They would rather throw it out of the win- 
dow, — whîch wasactually doneby the Marshal de Richelieu with 
a puree he had given to his grandson, and which the lad, not know- 
ing how to use, brought back btact. Money, on this occasion, 
was at least of service to the passing street-sweeper that picked it 
up. But had there been no passer-by to pick it up, it would hâve 

been thrown into the river. One day Mme. de B- , being with 

the Prince de Conti, hînted ihat she would like a miniature of 
her canary bird set in a ring. The Prince offere to hâve it made. 
His offer is accepted, but on condition that the miniature be 
set plain and wilhout jewels. Accordingly the miniature is placed 
in a simple rim of gold. But, to cover over the paintîng, a large 

diamond, made very thin, serves as a glass. Mme. de B , 

having retumed the diamond, "M. le Prince de Conii had it 
ground 10 powder which he used to dry the ink of the note he 
wrote to Mme. de B on the subjeci. " This pinch of pow- 
der cost four or five thousand livres, but we may divine the tum 
and tonc of the note. The extrême of profusion must accom- 
pany the height of gallantry, the man of the world being so much 
the more important according to his conterapl for money. 

III. 

In a drawing-room the wife who receives the least attention 
from a man is his own, and she retums the compliment. Hence 
at a timc like this, when people live for socîety and in society, 
there is no place for conjugal intimacy. Moreover, when a mar- 
ried couple occupy an exalted position they axe separated by eus- 
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tom and décorum. Each party has his or her own household, or 
at ieast their own apartmenis, servants, équipage, réceptions and 
distÏDct Society, and, as self-parade entaîls ceremony, they stand 
towards each other in déférence to their rank on the fooCiDg of 
polite strangers. They are each announced in each other's apart- 
ment; they address each other " Madame, Monsieur," and not 
alone in public, but io private ; they shrug their shoulders when, 
sixty leaguesout from Paris, they encotinter în soine old château a 
provincial wife ignorant enough to say " my dear " to her hus- 
band before company.' Already separated at the fireside, the 
two hves diverge beyoud it at an ever increasing radius. The 
husband has a govemroent of his own: his private conunand, his 
private régiment, his post al court, whîch keeps him absent from 
home ; only in his declining years does his wife consent to follow 
him inlo garrison or înto ihe provinces.* And raiher is this ibe 
case because she is herself occupîed, and as seriously as himself; 
oflen with a position near a princess, and always with an important 
circle of company which she must maintain. At this epoch woman 
is as active as man,^ following the same career, and with the same 
resources, consîsting of the flexible voice, the winning grâce, the 
insinuating manner, the tact, ihe quick perception of the right 
moment, and the art of pleasing, demandîng, and obtainiDg; 
there is not a lady at court who does not bestow régiments and 
bénéfices. Through this righl the wife has her peisonal retinue 
of solicitors and protégés, also, like her husband, her friends, her 
eneraies, her own ambitions, diaappointments, and rancorous feel- 
ÎDg; nothing could be more effectuai in the disruption of a 
household than this stmilarity of occupation and this division of 
interests. The lie thus loosened ends by being sundered under 
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the ascendency of opinion. " It looks wcll not to livc together," 
lo grant each other evefy species of tolérance, and to dévote 
oneself lo society. Society, indeed. ihen fashions opinion, and 
through opinion it urges on the habits whïch it requircs. 

Toward the raidd]e of the century the husband and wife lodge 
under the same roof, but that is ail. " They are never at home 
in private; ihey are never encountered in the same carrîage; 
they are never met in the same house ; nor. through the necessîly 
of the case, are they ever togelher in public," Profound senti- 
ment wou!d hâve seemed odd andeven "ridiculous;" ioanyevent 
unbecoming -, it would hâve been as uoacceptable as an eamest 
"aside" in the gênerai currenl of light conversation. Each has 
a duty to ail, and for a couple to cntertain each other is isolation ; 
in Company there exists no right of the tÊle-à-tête,' It was 
hardly allowed for a few days lo lovers.' And even then il was 
icgarded unfavorably ; they were found too much occupied with 
each other. Their préoccupation diffused around them an at- 
mosphère of " constraint and mnui; one had to be upon one's 
guard and to check oneself." They were '* dreaded," The 
exigencies of society arc those of an absolute king, and admit 
of no partition. " If morals lost by Ihis, society was infinitely 
the gainer," says M. de Bezenval, a conlemporary ; "having got 
nd of the annoyances and dulness caused by the husbands' 
présence, the frecdom was extrême ; the coquetry both of nien 
and women kept up social vivacity and daily provided piquant 
advenlures." Nobody is jealous, nol even when In love. 
"People arc mutually pleased and become attached; if one 
grows weary of ihe otlier, they part with as litlle concem as 
they came together. Should the sentiment revive they take to 
each other wiih as much vivacity as if it were the litst time they 
had been engaged. They may again separate, but they never 
quand. As they hâve become enamored withoul love, they part 
without hâte, deriving from the feeble désire they hâve inspired 
the advantage of being always ready to oblige."' Appearances, 
moreover, are respected. An uninforraed sttanger would detect 
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nolhing lo excite suspicion. An extrême curiosity, says Horace 
Walpole,' or a great familiarity with things, is necessary to detect 
the siighlest intimacy between the two sexes. No familiarity is 
allowed except under the guise of friendshîp, while the vocabulary 
of love is as much prohibited as its rites apparently are, Even 
with Crébillon fils, even with Laclos, at the most excitîng mo- 
ments, the terms theïr charactere employ are circumspect and 
irreproachable. Whatever indecency there may i>e, it is never 
expressed in words, the sensé of propriety in language imposing 
itself not ooly on the outburets of passion, but again on the 
giossness of instincts. Thus do the sentiments which are nat- i 
urally the slrongest lose their point and sharpness ; their rich and 
polished remains are converted into playthîngs for the drawing- 
room, and, thus cast to and fro by the whitest hands. fall on the 
floor like a shuttiecock. We musl, on thîs point, listen to the 
heroes of the epoch; their free and easy tone is inimitable, and 
it depicts both them and their actions. " I conducted myselfi" 
says the Duc de Lauzun, " very pnidently, and even deferentÎAlly 
witli Mme. de Lauzun; I knew Mme, de Cambis very openly, for 
whom I concemed myself very little ; I kept the little Eugénie 
whom I loved a great deal; I played high, I paid my cotut to 
the king, and I hunted with him with great punctuatity." * He 
had for others, n-ithal, that indulgence of which he himself stood 
in need. " He was asked what he would say if his wîfe ( whom j 
he had not seen for len years) should write to him that she had I 
just discovered that she was enceinte. He reflecled a moment 
and then rcplied. 'I would write, and tell her that I was delighted 
that heaven had blessed our union ; be carefui of your health; 1 
wiil call and pay my respects this evening.'" There are countlcn 
replies of the same sort, and I venture to say that, without hftv- 
ing read them, one could not imagine to what a degree social an 
had overcome natural instincts. 

■ Umn Walpok'i Idlen (Juiuair ij. 17U1. TlieDiilccde BWiuE, u UtvwBàama, <Im 
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" Hère at Paris," writea Mme. d'Oberkirk, " I am no longer my 
own mistress. I scarcely hâve time to talk with my husband 
and to answer my letters. I do not know what woroen do that 
are accuslomed to lead ihis life ; they certainly hâve no families 
to look after, nor children to educale." At ail evcnts they act 
as if they had none, and the inen likewise. Married people not 
living together live but rnreiy with thcir children, and the causes 
which disintegrate wedlock aiso disintegrate the family. In the 
firsl place there is the aristocratie tradition, which interposes a 
barrier between parents and children with a view to maintaîn a 
respectfiil distance. Although enfeebled and about to disappear,' 
this tradition still subsists. The son says "Monsieur" to his 
father; the daughter cornes " respectfully " to kiss her mother's 
hand at her toilet. A caress is rare and seems a favor ; children 
generally, when with their parents, are silent, the sentiment that 
usualty animâtes them beîng that of deferential timidtty. At one 
time they were regarded as so naany subjects, and up to a certain 
point they are so still; whiJe the new exigencies of worldly life 
place them or keep them effectually aside. M. de Talleyrand 
staied that he had never slepi under the same roof with hîs father 
and mother. And if they do sieep there, they are noi the less 
neglectcd. " I was entrusted," says the Count de Tilly, " to 
valets, and to a kind of preceptor resembling thèse in more re- 
spects than one." During this time his father ran after women. 
" I hâve known hîm," adds the young raan, " to hâve mistresses 
up to an advanced âge; he was always adoring them and con- 
stantly abandoning them." The Duc de Lauzun finds ît dil^cult 
to obtain a good tntor for his son; for this reason the latter 
writes, " he confcrred the duty on one of my !ate mother's lackeys 
who CQuld read and write lolerably well, and to whom the title 
of vaUt-dc-ekambre was given to insure greater considération. 
They gave me the most fashionable teachere besides; but M. 
Rocb (which was my mentor's name} was not qualified to arrange 
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tiieîr lessons, nor to qualify me lo bendît by them. I was, more- 
over, Uke aJI the chiliiren of my âge and of my station, dressed 
in the handsomest clothes to go out, and naked and dying wilh 
hunger in the house," ' and not through unkindness, but through 
household oversîght, dissipation, and disorder, attention beîng 
given to ihings elsewhere. One might easily count the fathers 
^ho, like the Marshal de Belle-Isle, brought up their sons under 
thôr own eyes, and iheoiselves anended to their éducation me- 
tbodically, strictly, and widi tenderness. As to the giris, they 
wcre placed m convents; relieved from this care, 'their parents 
ooly enjoy the greater freedom. Even when they retain change 
of them ihey are scarcely more of a hurden lo them. Little Fé- 
licité de Saint- Aubin ' sees her parents " only on their waking up 
and at meal tiraes." Their day is wholly taken up ; the mother 
is making or receiving visits ; the father is in his laboratory or en- 
gagée in hunting. Up to seven yeare of âge the child passes her 
time with chambennaids who teath her only a Httle catcchisra, 
" with an inanité number of ghost siories." About this time she 
is taken care of, but in a way which well portrays the epoch. 
The Marquise, her mother, the auihor of mythological and pas- 
toral opéras, has a théâtre builC in the château ; a great crowd of 
Company resorts to it from Bourbon- Lancy and Moulins; aftcr 
reheaising twetve weelts the little girl, with a quiver of arrowB 
and blue wings, plays the part of Cupid, and the costume 
coming she is allowed to wear it in common during the entire day 
for ntne months. To finish the business they send for a dancing- 
fencing masier, and, still wearing the Cupid costume, she takes lea- 
sons in fencing and in deportmeot. " The eniire winter is devotcd 
lo playing Comedy and tragedy." Seni out of the room after dio» 
ner, she is brought in again only to play on ihe harpsichord or t«1 
declaim the monologue of Aliîre before a numerous usembl^i 
Undoubtedly such extravagances are not customary; but the sourit; 
of éducation is everywhere the same ; that is lo say, in the eyes of 
parents therc is but one inleltigible and rational existence, that Of 
Society, even for chilJren, and the attentions bestowed on thèse 
are solely with a view to introduce them into it or to prépare them 
for it. 
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trious men. You could not hâve entered more aprojvs."^ The 
children of M. de Sabran, a boy and a girl, one eight and the 
other nine, havîng taken lessons from the comedians Saînval and 
Larive, come to Versailles to play before the king and queen ia 
Voltaire's "Oreste," and on the litde fellow being interrogated 
about the classic authors, he replies to a lady, the mother of three 
charming pris, " Madame, Anacreon is the only poet I can thinic 
of hère ! " Another, of the same âge, replies to a question of 
Prince Henry of Prussia with an agreeabJe impromptu in verse.' 
To cause witticisms, insipidities, and médiocre verse to germi- 
nate in a brain eight years old, what a trîumph for the culture of 
the day I It is the last characteristic of the régime which, after 
having stolen tnan away from public aâairs, from his own aflàiis, 
ftom maniage, from the family, hands him over, with ail his sen- 
timents and ail his faculcies, to social worldliness, him and ail that 
belong to him. Below him fine ways and forced politeness pre- 
vail, even with his servants and tradesmen. A Frontin has a gal- 
lant unconstrained air, and he tums a compliment.' An abigaîl 
needs only to be a kept mistress to become a lady. A shoe- 
maker îs a "monsieur in black," who says to a mother on saluting 
the daughter, " Madame, a charming young pcrson, and I am 
more sensible than ever of the value of your kindness," on which 
the young girl, just ont of a convent, takes him for a suitor and 
blushes scarlet. Undoubtedly less unsophîsticated eyes woutd 
distinguish the différence between this pinchbeck louis d'or and a 
genuine one ; but theîr resemblance suffîces to show the universal 
action of the central mint — machinery which stamps both with 
the same elïigy, the base métal and the retined gold. 

IV. 

A Society which obtains such ascendency must possess somc 
charm ; in no country, indeed, and in no âge has so perfect k 
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•ocial art rcndercd lîfe sa agreeable. Parts b tbc schcx>I-lKnise 
of Europe, a school oi urbanity lo whîch the youlh. of Riiœia, 
Gennany, and Engtand leson to become dvîlized. Lord Ches- 
terfield in hîs lettos aeya tires of reminding his saa <A tfais, 
and of urging hîm ûilo thèse drawiog-rooins, which wiQ remore 
"fais Cambridge nist." Once familiar with tbem they an nevcr 
abandoned, or if ooe îs obliged to leave thero, ou always b^» 
tot them. "Noihing îs comparable" says Vtdtaire,' "to tfie 
génial lîfe one leads there in the bosom of the ans and of a 
cahn and refined voluptuousness; strangeis and monarchs hare 
preferred this repose, so agreeably occupied in it and so enchanl- 
îng (o their own countries and thxones. The heart ihere softens and 
melts away lîke aromatics slowly dissoUing in moderate beat, ev^i- 
orating in deUghtful perfumes." Gustavns Ht., beatoi bj the 
Russians, déclares that he wiO pass hîs bst days in Paiîs in 
a house on the boulevards; and this is not merely compli- 
mentar)', for he sends fot plans and an estiniaie.* A supper 
or an evening enteitaîmnent brîngs people Iwo bundred leagues 
away. Some friends of the Prince de Ligne "ieave Bnissels 
afiei breakfast, reach the opéra in Paris just in time to see the 
curtaÎD rise, and, aAer the spectacle is over, retuin immediately 
to Bnissels, travelling ail night" — Of this delight, so eagedy 
sought, ve hâve only inipeifect copies, and we are obliged to 
revive it ïntellectually. It consists, in the &ist place, in the 
pleasuie of living w-ith perfecily polite people ; there is no en- 
joyraent more subtie, more Usting. more inexhaustible. The 
self-love of man being infinité, intelligent people are always able 
to produce some refinemeni of attention to gratify il. Worldly 
sensibility being infinité there is no imperceptible shade of it 
pennitdng indifférence. Afier ail, man is still the greatest source 
of h&ppiness or of mîsery to tnan, and in those days the ever- 
flowing fountain brought to him sweetness instead of bitter- 
oess. Not only was it cssential not lo offend, but it waa essen- 
tial to please; one was expected to lose sight of oneself 
othen, to be always cordial and good-humored, to keep one's 
vexations and gricvances in one's own breast, to spaie othen 
bieUncholy ideas and to supply them with cheerful ideas, " Was 
«ny one old in those days ? It is the Révolution which brought 
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old âge înto the world. Your grandfather, my child,' was hand- 
some, clegant, neat, gracious, perfumed, playful, amiable, affec- 
tionate, and good-tempered to the day of hîs death. People 
then knew how to live and how to die; there was no such ihing 
as troublesome infirmnies. If any one had the goût, he walked 
along ail the same and made no faces; people well brought 
up conceaJed their sufferings. There was none of ihat absorp- 
tion in business which spoils a man inwaidly and dulls his brain. 
People knew how to ruin themselves without letting it appear, 
like good gamblers who losc their inoney without showing un- 
eastness or spite. A man would be canicd half dead to a hunt. 
It was thought better to die at a bail or at the play than in one'a 
bed, between four wax candies and horrid raen in black. Peo- 
ple were philosophers ; they did net assume to be austère, but 
often were so without makîng a display of it. If one was dis- 
creet, it was through inclination and without pedantry or pnidish- 
ness. People enjoyed ihis life, and when the hour of departure 
came they did not try to disgust olhetï with living. The last 
request of my old husband was that I would survive him 
long as possible and lîve as happily as I could." 

When, especially, women are concemed it is not sufficicnt to 
be polite; it is important to be gallant, Each lady invited by 
the Prince de Conti to Ile-Adam " finds a carnage and horses ai 
her disposai ; she is free to give dinners every day in her owa 
rooms to her own friends."' Mme. de Civrachaving to go to the 
aprings, her friends undertake to divert her on the joumey ; they 
keep ahead of her a few posts, and, at every place where she 
rests for the night, they give her a little fîte champUrt, di^uised 
as villagers and in bourgeois attire, with bailiff and scrivener, and 
Other masks ail singing and reciting verses. A lady on the eve 

of Longcliamp, knowing thaï the Vicomte de V po$sesses 

two calèches, makes a request for one of them ; it is dispoted %A, 
but he is careful not to décline, and imm«iiately has one of 
the greatest élégance purchased to lend t[ for three houre ; he is 
only toc happy ihat anybody should wîsh to borrow &om him, 
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liis prodigality appearing amiable but not astonishing.' The 
reason is that women thea were queens in the drawtng-rooin ; it is 
their right ; this is the reason why, in the eighieenth ceotury, 
they prescribc the law and the fashion in ail ihings.' Havîng 
fbnned the code of usages, it îs quite naniral ihat they should 
profit by it, and see that ail its prescriptions are canied out. In 
this respect any circle " of the best company " \% a superior tri- 
bunal, serving as a court of last appeal.' The Maréchale de 
Luxembourg îs an authority; there is no point of mannen 
which she does not juslîty with an ingenious argument. Any 
expression, any neglect of the standard, the slightest sîgn of pre- 
tension or of self-conceil incurs her disapprobaticm, from whtch 
there is 00 appeal, and the delinquent is for ever banished from 
rcfined society. Any subtle obseri-ation, any well-timed silence, 
an " oh " uttered in an appropriate place instead of an " ah," 
secures from her, as from M. Talleyrand, a diploma of good 
breeding which is the commencement of (âme and the promise 
of a fortune. Under such an " instructress " it is évident thaï 
deportment, gesture, language, every ac( or omission in this 
mundane sphère, becoraes, Lke a pîcture or poem, a véritable 
work of art ; that is to say, infinité in refinement, at once 
studied and easy,and so hannonious in its détails that itsperfec- 
ùon conceals the dithculty of combining them. 

A great lady " receives ten pereons with one courtesy, bestowing 
on each, through the head or by a glance, ail that he is entiiled 
to ;" * raeaning by this the shade of regard due to each phase of 
position, considération, and binh. "She has always to deal with 
easily irritated amour-prvpre» ; consequendy the slightest defi- 
ciency in proportion would be promptly deiected,"* But she is 
nevet roistaken, and nevet hesUates in thèse subtle distinctions ; 

^with incomparable tact, dexterity, and flexibility of tone, she rég- 
ulâtes the degrees of her welcome, She has one "for women of 
condition, one for women of quality, one for women of the court, 
ooc for titled womea, one for women of historié names, anothei 
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for women of high birth pereonally, bul married to men beoeath 
them ; another for women who by marriage hâve changed a com- 
mon inlo a distinguished name \ anoiher still for women of tepu- 
table names in the law - and, tinaliy, another for those whose re* 
lief consists chiefly of expensive houses and good suppers." A 
stranger would be amazed on seeing with what certain and adroit 
steps she circulales among so raany watchful vanities wichout ever 
giving or receiving a check. "She knows how to eupress ail 
through the style of her salutations; a varied style, extending 
through imperceptible gradations, from the accessory of a single 
shnig of the shoulder, almost an impertinence, to that noble aixl 1 
deferential révérence which so few women, even of the cout^^ 
know how to do well; thaï slow bending forward, with loweredS 
eyes and straightened figure, gradually recovering and niodestly ' 
glancing at the person while gracefully raising the body up, al- 
together much more refined and more délicate than words, but 
very expressive as the means of manifesting respect." This îs 
bul a single action, and very common ; there are a hundred 
others, and of importance. Imagine, if it is possible, the degree 
of élégance and perfection to which they attained through good 
breeding. I setect one at random — a duel between iwo princes 
of the blood, the Comte d'Artois and the Duc de Bourbon. ' 
The latter being the offended party, the former, his supcrior, had 
lo offer him a meeting. "As soon as the Comte d'Artois saw 
him he leaped to the ground, and walking direcily up to hira, said 
to him smiling : ' Monsieur, the public prétends that we are seek- 
ing cach other.' The Duc de Bourbon, removing his hat, replied. 
' Monsieur, 1 am hère to receive your orders." ' To exécute your 
own,' leturned the Comte d'Artois, -but you musl allow me to 
retum to my carnage.' He cornes back wîth a sword, and thc 
duel begins. After a certain titne they are separated, the seconds 
deciding that honor is satisfied. ' Il is noi for me to express an 
opinion,' says thc Comte d'Artois. ' Monsieur le Duc de Bour- 
bon is to express his wishes; I am hère cpnly to receive his oi^ 
ders.' ' Monsieur,' responds the Duc de Bourbon, addrcssing the J 
Comte d'Artois, meanwhile lowering the point of his sword, *I I 
am overcome with gratitude for your kindness, and shall never bt J 
insensible to the honor you hâve done me.'" Could there be Itf 
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juster uid more ddJcate sentîroent of rank, position, and circum- 
stance, and could a duel be suirotinded wîth more giaces ? 
There is no situation, however thorn y, which is noi saved by po- 
liteness. Through habit, and a suitable expression, even in ihe 
fece of the king, they conciliate résistance and respect. Wh«i 
Louis XV., having exOed the Parliament, caused it to be pro- 
clairaed through Mme. Du Barry that his mînd was made up and 
thaï it would nol be changed, "Ah, Madame," repHed ihe Duc 
de Nivernais, "when the king said that he was looking at your- 
Belf," " My dear FonteneUe," said one of his lady friends to 
iùm, placing her hand on his heart, "the brab is there likewise." 
Fontenelte smiled and made no reply. We see hère, evea with 
an academician, how truths are forced down, a drop of acid in a 
sugar-plum; the whole so thoroughly intermingled thaï the 
piquancy of the flavor only enhances its sweetness. Night after 
night, in each drawing-rooro, sugar-plums of this description arc 
served up, two or three a!ong with the drop of addity, ail ihe 
rest not less exquistte, but possessing only the sweetness and the 
perAime Such is the art of social worldliness, an ingenious and 
delightful art, which, entering into ail the détails of speech and 
of action, transforms them inio grâces; which imposes on man 
not servility and falsehood. but cîvility and concem for others, 
snd which, in exchange, extracls for him out of human society ail 
the pleasure it can afTord. 



One can very well understand this kind of pleasure in a sum- 
jnary way, but how is it to be made apparent ? Taken by them- 
selves the pastimes of society are not to be described ; they aie 
too ephemeral ; theîr charm arises from theîr accompaniments. 
A narrative of them would be but tasteless dregs, — does the 
libretto of an opéra give any idea of the opéra itself? If the 
reader would revive for himself this vanished world let him seek 
for it in those works that hâve preserved its extemals or îts ac- 
cent, and ârst in the pictures and engravings of Watteau, Fra- 
gonard and the Saînt-Auhins. and then in the novels and dranias of 
Voltaire and Marivaux, and even in Collé and Crébillon jfù,' ' 
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then do we see the breathing figures and hear iheir voi 
What bright, winning, intelligent faces beaniing with pleasure and 
with the désire to please ! What ease in bearing and in gesture I 
What piquant grâce in the toilet, in the smile, in vivacious- 
ness of expression, in the control of the fluted voice, in the 
coquetry of hidden meanings I How involuntajîly we stop to 
look and listen I Attraciiveness is everywherc, in the smaU 
spirituelU heads, in the slender hands, in the nimpled attire, in the 
pretty features, in the demeanor, The slightest gesture, a 
pouting or mutinous tum of the head, a plump little wrist peCT- 
ing from ils nest of lace, a yielding waist bent over an embroid- 
ery frame, the rapid rustling of an opening fan, is a feast for the 
eyes and the intellect, It is indeed ail daînttness, a délicate 
caress for délicate sensés, extending to the extemal décoration of 
life, to the sinuous outlines, the showy drapery, and the rcfinements 
of comfbrt in the fumiture and architeclurc. FiH your imagina- 
tion with thèse accessories and with thèse figures and you will take 
as much interest in iheir amusements as they did. In such ft 
place and in such company it suflices to be together to be COlk>| 
teni. Their indolence is no burden to ihem for ihey sport with e*- ' 
istence. At Chanteloup, the Duc de Choiseul, in disgrâce, findi 
the fashionable world Hocking to see him ; nothing is donc 
and yet no hours of the day are unoccupied.' " The Duchess has 
only two hours' time to hetself, and thèse two hours are de- 
voted to her toilet and her letters^ the calculation is a simple 
one, — she gets up at eleven ; breakfasts at noon, and thîs is fol- 
lowed by conversation, which lasts three or four houis; dînner 
comes at six, after which there is play and the rcading of tiie 
memoirs of Mme. de Maintenon." Ordinarily " the company rc- 
mains together until two o'clock in the moming." InielIectuaJ 
freedom is complète. There is no confusion, no anxiety. They 
play whist and trie -trac in the afiemoon and faro in the evening. 
"They do to-day what they did yesterday and what they wUl do 
to-morrow ; the dinner-supper is to them the most imponant •#- 
fair in life, and their only complaint in the world is of their djg,«s> 
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Time go«s so fast I always foncy that I airived only tbe 
evening before." Somedmes ihey get up a bttle race and the 
ladies are dtsposed to lake pan Îd it, "br they are ail vcry agile 
and able lo run around the drawing-rooni five or sût times evety 
day." But they prefei indoors to the open air; in thèse days 
true suQshine consists or candle-light and the finesi sky is & 
painted ceilîng,— 4s ihere any oiher less subject to îoclemencies or 
better adapted to conversation and memment ? They accord- 
ingly chat and jest, in words with présent friends, and by letteia 
with absent friends. They lectvire old Mme. du DefEwt, who il 
toc lively and whom they style the " little girl " ; the you&g 
Duchesse, tender and sensible, is " her grandmama." As for 
"grandpapa," M. de Choiseul, "a slight cold keeping hira in 
bed he bas fairy stories read to him ail day long, a species of 
reading to whîch we are ail given ; we find them as probable aa 
modem hislory. Do not imagine that he is unoccupied. He 
has had a tapestry frame put up in the drawing-room at which 
he Horks. I cannot say with the greatesi skill, but at least with 
the greatest assiduity. . . . Now, our delight is in flying a kite; 
grandpapa has never seen ihis sight and he is enraptured with it," 
itself, is nolhing ; it is resorted to according to 
: of the hour. now taken up and now let 
n writes ; " I do not speak about our races 
re, nor of oui readings because we do not 
read, nor of our promenades because we do not go out. What, 
then, do we do ? Some play billiards, oihers dominoes, and 
others backgammon. We weave, we ravel and we unraveL 
Time pushes us on and we pay him back." 

Other circies présent the same spectacle. Every occupation 
being an amusement, a caprice or an impulse of fashion brings 
one into favor. At présent, it is unravelling, every while hand at 
Paris, and in ihe châteaux, being busy in undoing trimmings, 
epaulettes and old stufis, to pick out the gold and silver threads. 
They find in thts employmeni the semblance of economy, an ap- 
pearance of occupation, in any event something to keep them in 
coimtenance. On a cirde of ladies being formed, a big unravel- 
ling bag in gieen taffeta is placed on the table, which belongs to 
Ihe lady of the house; immediately ail the ladies call for their 
bags and " veiià les lapais en l'air." ' It is ail the rage. They 
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unravel every day and several houre in the day ; some dérive from 
it 3 hundred louis d'or per annum. The gentlemen are expected 
lo provide the materials for the work ; llie Duc de Lauzun, ac- 

cordingly, gives to Madame de V a harp of natural size 

covered with gold thread ; an enormous golden fleece, brought 
as a présent from the Comte de Lowenthal, and which cost two 
or three thousand francs, brings, picked lo pièces, five or six hun- 
dred francs. But they do noi look into matlers so closely. Some 
employment is essentia) for idie hands, some manual outlet for 
nervous activity; a humorous pétulance breaks out in the middie 
of the pretended work. One day, when about going out, Ma- 
dame de R observes that the go!d fringe on her dress would 

be capital for unraveling, whereupon, with a dash, she cuts one of 
the fringes otT. Ten women suddenly surround a man wearing 
fringes, pull ofT his coal and put hîs fringes and laces into their bags, 
just as if a bold l]ock of tomtits, fluttering and chattering in the air, 
should suddenly dart on a jay to pluck out ils feathere; thence- 
forth a man who enters a circle of women stands in danger of 
being stripped alive. AU this pretty world has the same par- 
tîmes, the men as well as the women. Scarccly a man can 
be found without some drawing-room accompliahment, some tri- 
âing way of keeping his mind and hands busy,and of filling up 
the vacant hour ; almost ail make rhymes, or act in private the- 
atricals ; many of them are mustcians and painters of still-Iife 
Bubjects. M. de Choiseul, as we hâve just seen, works at lap- 
estry ; others embroider or make sword-knots. M. de Francueil 
is a good violinist and makes violîns himself, and besîdes this he 
is " watchmaker, architect, tumer, painter, locksmith, decorator. 
cook, poet, music-composer and he embroiders reraarkably wclL" ' 
In this gênerai stale of inactivity ît is essential " to know how to 
be pleasantly occupied in behalf of othcre as well as in one's own 
behalf." Madame de Pompadour is a musician, an actress, a 
painter and an engraver. Madame Adélaïde leanis watchmaking 
ftod plays on ail mstruments from a hom to the jew's-harp ; not 
very well, it is irue, but as well as a qucen can siog, whose lin* 
voice is ever only half in tune. But ihey make no pretensiona. 
The thing is to amuse oneself and noihtng more; high spîriis and< 
s of the hour covcr ail. Rather read this capital 

^ G«orfV Sftiid, 1. 59i 
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<^ Madame de Lauzun at Chanteloup : " Do you know," writes 
the abbé, '' that nobody possesses in a higher degree one quality 
which you would never suspect of her, that of preparing scram- 
bled eggs? This talent has been buried in the ground, — she 
cannot recall the time she acquired it ; I believe that she had it 
at her birth. Accident made it known, and immediately it was 
put to the test Yesterday moroing, an hour for ever mémorable 
in the history of eggs, the implements necessary for this great 
opération were aU brought out, a heater, some gravy, some pep- 
per, sait and eggs. Behold Madame de Lauzun, at ûrst blush- 
ing and in a tremor, soon with intrepid courage, breaking the eggs, 
beating them up in the pan, tuming them over, now to the right, 
now to the left, now up and now down, with unexampled précision 
andsuccess! Never was a more excellent dish eaten." What 
laaghter and gaiety in the group comprised in this little scène. 
Andy not long after, what madrigals and allusions ! Gaiety hère 
resembles a dancing ray of sunlight \ it flickers over ail things 
and reflects its grâce on every object. 

VI. 
"The Frenchman's characteristic," says an English traveller in 
1785, "is to be always gay ;"* and he remarks that he must beso 
because, in France, such is the tone of society and the only mode 
of pleasing the ladies, the sovereigns of society and the arbiters 
of good taste. Add to this the absence of the causes which pro- 
duce modem dreariness, and which convert the sky above our 
heads into one of leaden gloom. There was no laborious, forced 
work in those days, no fiirious compétition, no uncertain careers, 
no infinité perspectives. Ranks were clearly defined, ambitions 
Hmited, and there was less envy. Man was not habitually dissatis- 
fied, soured and preoccupied as he is nowadays. Few free passes 
were allowed where there was no right to pass ; we think of 
nothing but advancement ; they thought only of amusing them- 
selves. An ofiîcer, instead of raging and storming over the army 
list, busies himself in inventing some new disguise for a masked- 
ball ; a magistrate, instead of counting the convictions he has se- 
cured, provides a magnificent supper. At Paris, every aftemoon 

in the Icft avenue of the Palais-Royal, "fine company, very richly 

-* ■ 

* " A comparative view," etc., by John Andrews. 
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dressed, gather under ihe large t 



md in the evening "on 



leaving the opéra at half-pas( eight, they go back ihere and r 
main until Iwo o'clock in the moming." They hâve music in the 
open air by moonlïghl, Gavât singing, and the chevalier de 
Saint-George playing on the violin. ' At Morfontaine, "the J 
Comte de Vaudreuil, Lebrun the poet, the chevalier de Coigny, so I 
amiable and so gay, Brongniint, Robert, compose charade» \ 
every aight and wake each other up to repeat them." At Mau- 
pertuis in M. de Montesqniou's housc, at SaintOucn with tho 
Marshal de Noailles, at Genevilliers with the Comte de Vau- 
dreuil, at Rainay with the Duc d'Orléans, at Chantilly with the 
Prince de Condé, there is nothing but festjvity. We read no 
biography of the day, no provincial document, no inventory, 
without hearing the tinkling of the universal camival. At Mon- 
choix,' the résidence of the Com' s de Bédée, Chateaubriand 's 
uncle, "they had music, dancing and hunting, rollicking from 
moming to night, eating up both capital and income." At Aîx 
and Marseilles, throughout the feshionable world, with the Comte 
de Valbelle, I find noihing but concerts, entertainments, balls, 
gallantries, and private theatricals with the Comtesse de Mira- 
beau for the leading pcrformer. At Chateauroux, M. Dupin de 
Francueil entertains "a troop of musicîans, lackeys, cooks, para- 
sites, horses and dogs, besiowing everything lavishly, in amuse- 
ments and in diarity, wishing to bc happy himself and everybody 
else around hini," never casting up accounts, and going to ruin in 
the most delighdul manner po^ible. Nothîng arrests this gaiety, 
neither old âge, exile, nor mîsforlune ; in 1793 it sliil subsista în 
the prisons of the Republic. A man in place îs not then tnade 
uncomfortable by his officiai coat, puffcd up by hîs situatioDi 
obliged to mainiain a dignified and important air,C0Dstrained under 
that assumed gravily which démocratie envy imposes on us as if â 
tansom. In 1753,' the parlîamentarians, just exiled to Bourgea, 
gct up ihrec companics of private theatricals and perform comé- 
dies, whilc one of them, M. Duprè de Saint-Maur, lîghts a rival 
with the sword. In 1787,' when the entire parliament is banished 
to Troyes the bisliop, M, de Barrai, returns from his château de 
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Saint-Lye expressly to recejve it, presiding every evening at a din- 
ner of forty pereons. "There was no end to the fêles and din- 
uers in the lown ; the président kept open house," a triple quan- 
tity of food being consumed in the eating-houses and ao much 
wood bumed in the kitchens, that the town came near being put 
on short allowance. Feasting and jolhty is but Utile less in or- 
dtnary tintes. A parlîameiitarian, like a seignior, must do crédit 
to his fortune. See the letters of the Président des Brosses con- 
ceming society in Dijon ; it reminds us of the abbey of Thé- 
lème; then contrasl this with the same town to-day.' In 1744, 
Monseigneur de Monligny, brother of the Président de Bout- 
bonne, apropos of the king's recovery, entertains the workmen, 
Iradesmen and artisans in his employ to the nuraber of eighty, 
another table being for his musicians and comedians, and a third 
for his clerks, secretaries, physicians, surgeons, attorneys and no- 
tories ; the crowd collects around a triumphal car covered with 
shepherdesses, shepherds and rustic divinities in theatrical costume; 
fbuntains flow with wine "as if it were water," and after supper 
the confectionery is thrown out of the Windows, Each parlia- 
mentarian around him has his "littie Versailles, a grand hôtel be- 
tween court and garden." This town, now so siient, then rang 
with the clatter of fine équipages. The profusion of the table 
îs astonishing, "not only on gala days, but at the suppers of each 
week, and I could almost say, of each day." Amidsl ali thèse féte- 
^vers, the most iilustrious of ail, the Président des Brosses, so 
grave on the magistcrial bench, so intrepid in his remonstrances, so 
laboriouG,* so learned, is an extraordinary stimulator of fun (bôuU- 
entrain), a genuine Gaul, with a sparkling, inexhaustible fund of 
salacious humor: with his Iriends he throws off his perruque, 
his gown, and even something more. Nobody dreams of being 
offended by it ; nobody conceives that dress is an extinguishw, 
which is true of every species of dress, and of the gown in par- 
ticular, "When I entered society, in 1785," writes a parliamen- 
taiian, "1 found rayself introduced in a certain way, alike to the 
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wives and the mistresses of the friends of my family, passing 
Monday evening wilh one, and Tuesday evenîng with ihe oiher. 
And I was only eighteen, and I bclonged lo a family of magis- 
trales."' At Basville, al the residenceof M. de Lamoignon, dur- 
ing ihe autumnal vacation and the Whitsuntide holidays, Ihere 
are thirty persons at the table daily ; there are three or four hunU' 
a week, and the most prominent magistrales, M. de Lamoignon, 
M. Pasquier, M, de Rosambo, M. and Mme. d'Aguesseau, per- 
form the "Barber of Seville" in the château théâtre. 

As for the cassock, it enjoys the same freedora as the robe. 
At Saveme, at Clairvaux, at Le Mans and at other places, the 
prelates wear it as freely as a court dress. The revolutionary 
upheaval was necessary to make it a fixture on their bodies.and, 
atterwards, the hostile supervision of an organîzed patly and the 
fear of constant danger. Up to 1789 the sky is loo serene and 
the atmosphère too balray to iead tliem to button it up to the 
neck. "Freedom, facilities. Monsieur r.A.bbé," said the Cardinal 
de Rohan to his secretary, "without thèse this life would be 
a désert."' This is what the good cardinal took care to avoid; 
on the contrary he had made Saveme an enchanting world 
according to Watteau, almost "a landing-plaee for Cythera." 
Six hundred peasants and keepers,ranged in a line a league long, 
form in the moming and beat up the surrounding countiy,while 
hunters. men and women. are posted at their stations. "For 
fear thaï the ladies might be frighlened if left alone by them- 
selves, the man whom ihey hated least was always left wilh them 
to tranquillize them," and as nobody was allowed to leave 
post before the signal " il was impossible to be surprised." Abotrt, 
an hour after noonday "the Company gathercd under a beautifi4 
tcnt, on the bank of a stream or in soine delighiful place, wh«lfi' 
an exquisile dinner was senxd up, and, as ever>' one had to 
made happy, each peasant received a pound of méat, Iwo 
bread and half a bottle of wine, only asking to begin it ail over 
«gain, as wcll as the ladies." The accommodatîng prelate might 
ceruinîy hâve replied lo scrapulous people along with Voltaire, 
that "nothing b wrong in good socicty." In fact, he so made 
«iswer, and in thèse very terms. " One day, a lady accompanied 
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by a yoiing officer, having corne on a visit, and being obliged to 
keep them over night, his valet cornes and whispers to him that 
there ts no more room. " * Is the bath-room occupied ? ' * No, 
Monseigneur ! ' * Are there not two beds there ? * * Yes, Mon- 
seigneur, but they are both in the same chamber, and that 
officer — ' *Very well, didn't they come together? Shallow 
people like you always see something wrong. You will find that 
they will agrée very well together, — there is not the slightest 
reason to object.'" And really nobody did object, either the 
officer or the lady. At Gransdve, in the Gard, the Bernardines 
are still more hospitable.^ People resort to the fête of St. Ber- 
nard which lasts a couple of weeks ; during this time they dance, 
and hunt, and act comédies, ^the tables being ready at ail 
hours." The quarters of the ladies are provided with every 
requisite for the toilet; they lack nothing, and it is even said 
that it was not necessary for any of them to bring their officer. 
I might cite twenty prelates not less gallant, — the second Cardi- 
nal de Rohan, the hero of the necklace, M. de Jarente, bishop 
of Orléans, who keeps the record of bénéfices, the young M. de 
Grimaldi, bishop of Le Mans, M. de Breteuil, bishop of Mont- 
auban, M. de Cicé, archbishop of Bordeaux, the Cardinal de 
Montmorency, grand-almoner, M. de Talleyrand, bishop of 
Autun, M. de Conzié, bishop of Arras,* and, in the first rank, the 
Abbé de Saint-Germain des Près, Comte de Clermont, prince 
of the blood, who, with an income of three hundred and 
seventy thousand francs succeeds in ruining himself twice, who 
performs in comédies in his town and country résidences, who 
writes to Collé in a pompons style and, who, in his abbatial 
mansion at Bemy, installs Mademoiselle Leduc, a dancer, to do 
the honors of his table. There is no hypocrisy. In the house 
of M. Trudaine, four bishops attend the performance of a pièce 
by Collé entitled " Les accidents ou les Abbés," the substance 
of which, says Collé himself, is so free that he did not dare print 
it along with his other pièces. A little later, Beaumarchais, 
on reading his " Marriage of Figaro " at the Maréchal de Riche- 

> Montgaillard (an eye-witoess), "Histoire de France/* IL 246. 

* M. de Conzié is stirprised at four o'clock in the morning by a rival, an officer in the guaids. 
"Make no noise/' said he to him, "my ooat which u like youra will be brou^t to me and I 
will make a queue so that we shall be <m the same footing." A valet brings him his weapons. 
He dôcends into the gardai of the mansion, fights with the officer and disarms him. ("Cor- 
respondance/* by Métra, XIV. May 90, 1783.) "Le Comte de CknnoDt,'* by Jules Cousin, 
/«MfM. "Jfounal de Collé," III. 233 (July, 1769). 
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Keu's domicile, not expurgated, tnuch more crude and coarse 
than it is to-day, has bishops and archbishops for hb auditors, 
and thèse, he says, "after being infinilely amused by it, did 
me the honor to assure me that they would state that there was 
not a single word in it offensive to good morats : " ' thus was 
the pièce accepted against reasons of State, against the king's 
will, and through the connivance of ail tliose mosl interested 
in suppressing it. "There is somethîng more irrational than ray 
pièce, and that is its success," said ils author. The attraction 
was too strong. People devoted to pleasure could not dispense 
with the livdiest comedy of the âge. They came to applaud 
a satire on themselves ; and better still, they themselves acted în 
tt, A prévalent taste ends, like a powerfui passion, in extrêmes 
which become folUes ; it must enjoy what is offered to ît at any 
cost ; any momeiitary gratification of it is as with a chiid tempted 
by fruit ; nothîng arrests it, neithcr the danger to which it is in- 
■ensible, nor the sensé of propriety it establishes Ibr îtselC 

VII. 

To divert oneself is to tum aside from oneself, to get away froco 
oneself, and lo forget oneself; and to forget oneself fuUy one 
must be transported inio another, put himself in the place of an- 
other, take his maslc and play his part. Hence the Uvelîest 
of diversions is the comedy in which one is an actor. It is 
that of children who, as authois, actors and audience, improvise 
and represent petty scènes ihe livelong day. It is that of a people 
whose political régime excludes manly solicitudes, and who sport 
with life after the fashion uf children. At Venice, in the eigh- 
toenth century, the camival la.sts six months; in France, imder 
another form, it lasts the entire year. Less farailiar and less pict- 
urcsque, more retined and more élégant, it abandons the public 
aquarc where it lacks sunshine, to shut itself up in drawing-rooms 
iriicre chandeliers arc the most suitable for it. It has retained 
«rf the vast popidar masquerade only a fragment, the opéra bail, 
, very splendid and frequented by princes, princesses and ibe 
queen ; but this fragment, brilliant as il is, does not suftice ; con* 
aequcntly, in every château, in every mansion, at Paris and in 
âic provinces, it sets up travesties on society and domcstic com- 
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edies. On welconiing a great personage, on celebratiiig ihe birth- 
day ol" the master or mîstress of tbe house, its guests or invilcd 
persotis perforai in an improvised operella, in an ingenioua, 
laudatory pastoral, sometimes dressed as gods, as Virtues. as 
mythological abstractions, as operatic Turks, Laplandetî and 
Pôles, similar to the figures then gracing the frontispieces of 
books, sometimes in the dress of peasants, pédagogues, pedlara, 
milkmaids and flower-girls like the fancifu) villagers with which die 
current taste then fills the stage. They sing, they dance, and 
corne forward in tum to recite petty verses composed for the occa- 
sion consisring of so many well-tumed compliments.^ At Chantilly 
" the young and channing Duchesse de Bourbon, attired as %. 
voluptuous Naiad, guides the Comte du Nord, in a gilded gon- 
dola, across the grand canal to the island of Love ; " the Prince 
de Conti, m his paît, serves as pilot to the Grand Duchesse; 
other seigniors and ladies " each in allegorica) guise," form the 
escort,' and on thèse limpid watets, in this new garden of Alci- 
Dous, the siniling and gallant rclinue seeros a fairy scène in Tasso. 
At VaudreuiL the ladies, advised that they are to be carried off to 
seraghos, attire themselves as vestals, while the high-priest wel- 
comes ihcm with pretty couplets into hïs temple in the park ; 
raeanwhile over Ihree hundred Turks arrive who force the enclos- 
ure to the sound of rausic, and bear away the ladies in palanquins 
a]ong the illuminated gardens. At the Uttle Trianon, the park îs 
arranged as a fair, and the ladies of the court are the saleswomen, 
" the queen keeping a café," while, hère and there, are processions 
and theatricals; this festival costs, it is said, one hundred thou- 
sand livres, and a répétition of it is designed at Choisy atteoded 
with a larger outlay. 

Alongside of thèse masquerades which stop at costume and 
require only an hour, there is a more important diversion, the 
private theatrical performance, which completely transforms the 
man, and which for six weeks, and even for three months, absorba 
him entirely at rehearsais. Towards 1770^ "the rage for it is 

■ D* Ur»>. XVI. 161 (Scptembcr, tii;|. The villute fadrii] irivED u> KÙUE SuiiûIju 
ty HOW. de Uikicmuàl U Baguée. Buluiunnnt, II' 
^vcq by ïhe PrinM it Candé. 

■ "CoTTCipo'idïnu," by Mém. XIIL 97 fjiuie i;, 178*). u 
1777J, Mme. de Genlï» "' M^motîv/' cbjip. âv, 

-- ■ ■■ "Jounial de Cod*," m. 
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incredible; there L 



n attomey in his cottage who does n 
wish to hâve a stage and his company o: 



y of actors," A Bernardine 



living in Bresse, in ihe middle of a wood, i 



o Coilé Ihat he 



and his brethren are about to perfomi " La Partie de Chasse de 
Henri IV,," and ihat they are having a small théâtre construcied 
"without the knowledgeof bigots and small minds." Reformers 
and naoralists introduce theatrical art into the éducation of chil- 
dren ; Mme. de Genlis composes comédies for theco, consîdering 
thèse excellent for the securing of a good prononciation, 
proper self-confidence and the grâces of deportment. The théâtre, 
îndeed, theo prépares man for society as society prépares him for the 
théâtre; in either case he is on représentation, composing his 
attitude and tone of voice, and playing a part ; Ihe stage and the 
drawing-room are on at} etjual footing. Towards the end of the 
Century everybody becomes an actor, everybody having been onc 
before.' "VVe hear of nolhing but little théâtres set up in the 
country around Paris." For a long time ihose of highest rank 
set the example. Under Louis XV. the Ducs d'Orléans, de 
Nivernais, d'Ayen, de Coigny, the Marquises de Comtenvaux, 
and d'Entraigues, ihe Comte de Maillebois, the Duchesse de 
Brancas, the Comtesse d'Estrades form, with Madame de Pom- 
padour, the company of the "small cabinets;" the Duc de la 
Vallière is the director of them ; when the pièce contaîns a ballet 
the Marquis de Courtenvaux, the Duc de Beuvron, the Comtes 
de Melfort and de Langeron are the titulary dancers.* "Those 
who are accustomed to such spectacles," n-rites the sedate and 
pious Duc de Luynes, "agrée in the opinion that il would be 
difliculc for professional comedians to play better and more intelli- 
gently." The passion reaches at lasl still higher, even to the 
royal family. Al Trianon, the queen, at 6fst before forty pcrsons 
and then before a more numerous audience, performs Colette în 
" Le Devin de Village," Goiie, in " La Gageure imprévue," Rosine 
in "Le Barbier de Sevîlle," Pierette in "Le Chasseur et la 
Laitière," ' while the other comedians consist of the prindpa! men 
of the court, the Comte d'Artois, the Comtes d'Adhémar and de 
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Vaudreuil, the Comtesse de Guiche.and the Canoness de PoUgnac 
A théâtre is formed in Monsieur's domicile ; there are two in the 
Comte d'.\rtois's house, two in thaï of the Duc d'Orléans, two in 
the Comte de Clermont's, and one in the Prince de Condé's. 
The Comte de Clenoont performs serious characters ; the Duc 
d'Orléans represents, with completeness and naturalness, peas- 
ants and financiers ; M. de Miroraesnil, keeper of the seals. îs the 
smajtesl and mosi finished of Scapins ; M. de Vaudreuil seems to 
rival Mole; the Comte de Pons plays the " Misanthrope" with 
rare perfection.' " More than ten of our ladies of high rank," 
writes the Prince de Ligne, "play and sing better than the best 
of those I hâve seen in our théâtres." By their talent judge of 
tbeir study, assidtiily and zeal. It is évident that for many of 
them it is the principal occupation. In a certain château, chat 
of Saint-Auhin, the lady of the house, to secure a large enough 
troupe, enroUs her four chambermaids in it, making her little 
daughier, ten yeais old, play the part of Zaire, and for over twenty 
tnonths shc has no vacation. After her bankruptcy, and in her exile, 
the 6fït thing done by the Princess de Guéménée was to send for 
upholstcrers to arrange a théâtre. In short, as nobody went out 
in Venicc wiihout a mask so hère nobody comprehended life 
wilhout the masqueradings, métamorphoses, représentations and 
triumphs of the player. 

The last trait I hâve to mention, yet more significant, is the 
after-piece. Really, in this fashionable circle, life is a carni- 
val as free and almost as rakish as that of Venîce. The play 
commonly terminâtes with a parade borrowed from La Fon- 
taine's taies or from the farces of the Italian drama, which are 
not only pointed but more than free, and sometimes so broad 
"that Ihey can be played only before princes and courtesans; " ' 
a morbid palale, indeed, having no taste for orgeat, and de- 
manding a dram. The Duc d'Orléans sings on the stage tlie 
most spicy songs, playing Bartholin in " Nicaise," and Biaise in 
"Joconde." " Le Marriage sans Curé," " Leandre grosse," 
"L'amant poussif," "Leandre Etalon," are the showy titles of the 
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pièces composed by Collé "for the amusement of His Highness 
and the Court." For one whîch contains sait ihcre arc len stuSed 
with Btrong pepper. At Brunoy, at the résidence of Monsieur, 
so grofis are they ' the kïng regrets haviDg attended ; " nobody 
had any idea cA such license ; two womcn in the auditorium 
had to go oui, and, what is most extraordinaiy, they had dared 
to invile the queen." Gaiety is a sort of intoxication which 
draws the cask down to the dregs, and when the wîne is gone 
il draws on the Ices. Not only at their little suppers, and with 
courlesans, but in the best socîety and widi ladies, they com- 
mit the follies of a bagnio. Let us use the right word, they are 
blackguards, and the word is no more offensive to tbem than 
the action. " For âve or six months," writes a lady în 178a,' 
" the suppers are followed by a blindman's-buff or by a draw- 
dance, and they end in gênerai mischUvausiuss, (une polistonnerie 
gknh^ale)" Guests are invited a fortnight in advance. " On ihis 
occasion they upset the tables and the fiuoiture ; they scaltcred 
twenty caraffes of water about the room ; I finally got away at 
half-past one, wearïed out, pelted with handkerchiefs, and leaving 
Madame de Clarence hoarse, with her dress torn to shrcds, a 
•cratch on her arm, and a bruîse on her forehead, but delighted 
that she had given such a gay supper and flattered wilh the idea 
of its being tbe lalk the nexl day." This îs the resuit of a crav- 
ing for amusement. Under its pressure, as under the sculptor's 
thumb, the face of the century becomes transfonned and insensi- 
bly loses its seriousness ; the formai expression of the courtier at 
first becomes the sprightiy physîognomy of the worldlîng, and 
then, on thèse smiling lips, their contours changed, we sce the 
bold, unbridled grin of the scamp.' 
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Mers pleasure, in the long nin, ceases to gradly, and howeverJ 
agreeable this drawing-room life may be, it ends in a certain 
hollowness. Something is lacking without any one being able to 
saj' precisely what ihal something is; the soûl becomes restless, 
and slowly, aided by authore and artisls, it sets about investigat- 
ing the cause of ils uneasiness and the object of its secret long- 
ags. Barrenness and artificiality are the iwo traits of this 
Society, the more marked becausc it is more complète, and, 
in this one, pushed to extrême, because it bas attained to suprême 
refinement. In the first place naturalni-ss is excluded from it; 
everything is arranged and adjusted. — décoration, dress, attitude, 
tone of voice, woids, ideas and even sentiments. " A genuine sen- 
timent is so rare," saîd M. de V , " that, when I leave Versailles, 

I sometimes sland still in the street lo see a dog gnaw a bone." ' 
Man, in abandoning himself wholly to society, had withheld no 
portion of his personality for himself, while décorum, clinging to 
him like so much ivy, had abstracted from him the substance 
of his 'jeing and subverted every principle of activity. "There 
was ihen," says one who was educated in this style,' "a certain 
way of walking, of sitting down, of saluting, of picking up a 
glove. of holding a fork, of tendering any article, in fine, a com- 
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plete mlmicTy, which chjldren had to be laughl at a very early 
âge in order that habit might become a second nature, and this 
conventionality fomied so Important an item in ihe life of men 
and women in aristocratie circles that the aclors of the présent 
day, with ali their study, are scarcely able to give us an idea 
of il." Not only was the outward factitious but, again, the in- 
ward ; there was a certain prescribed mode of feehng and of 
thinking, of living and of dying. It was impossible to address a 
man wilhout placing oneself at his ordets, or a woman wîthout 
casting oneself at her feet. Fashion, te bon ton, regulated every 
important or petty proceeding, the manner of making a déclara- 
tion to a woman and of brealting an engagement, of entering 
upon and managing a duel, of treating an equal, an inferior and 
a superior. If any one failed in the tilightest degree to conform 
to this code of unîvetsal cusiom, he is called "a spécimen." A 
man of heart or of talent, D'Argenson, for example, bore a 
sumame of " sitn piéton," because his originality transcended tiie 
conventional standard. "Thaï has no narae, (hère is nothing like 
it J " embodies the strongest censure. In conduct as in literature, 
whatever départs from a certain type is rejected. The quantity 
of authorized actions Is as great as the number of authorized 
words. The same super-refined tasie impoverishes the inîtiatory 
act as well as the înitialory expression, people acting as chcy 
wrile, according to acquired formulas and within a circumscribed 
circle. Under no considération can the eccentric, the unforesecn, 
the spontaneous, vivid inspiration be accepted. Among twenty 
instances I sélect the least striking since it merely relates to a 
simple gesture, and is a measure of other Ihings. Mademoiselle 

de obtains, thraugh family influence, a pension for Marcel, 

a famous dancitig-masier. and mns ofT, delighted, lo his domicile 
lo convey him the patent. Marcel receives it and at once flings 
it on the floor : " Mademoiselle, did I teach you to offer an object 
in that manner f Pick up that paper and haiid it to me as you 
Ought to." Slje picks up the patent and présents it to him with 
ail suitable grâce. "That's very well, Mademoi.selle, 1 ac- 
cept it, although your elbow was not quite sufficiently rounded, 
and \ thank you." ' So many grâces end în becoming weari- 
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Eome \ af^er having eaten rîch food for years, a llttle milk and 
dry bread becomes welcome. 

Among ail thèse social flavourîngs ooe is especiatly abused ; 
one which, unremittingly employed, communicates to ail diahcs 
its frigid and piquant relish, I mean insincerity (baditiage). So- 
ciety does not tolerate passion, and in this ic exercises its 
right, One does not enter conipany to be eithev véhément or 
sombre ; a strained air or one of concentrarion would appear incoo- 
gruoQS. The mistress of a house îs always right in tetninding a 
man that hts emotional constraint brings on silence. " Monsieur 
Such-a-one, you are not amiable to-day." To be always amiable 
is, accordingly, an obligation, and, tbroiigli this training, a sensi- 
bilily that is diffused through innumerable Hltle channels uever 
produces a bioad currenL " One bas a hundred fiiends, and out 
of thèse hundred friends two or three may hâve some chagrin 
every day ; but one could not award them sympathy for any 
length of lime as, in that event, one would be wantîng in consid- 
ération for the remaining ninety-seven ; " ' one niighl sigh for an 
instant with some one of the ninety-seven, and that would be ail. 
Madame du Deffant, having lost her oldest friend, ihe Président 
Hénault, that very day goes to sup in a large assemblage : 
" Alas," she exclaimed, "be died at six o'clock this evening; 
olherwise you would not see me hère." Under this constant ré- 
gime of distractions and diversions ihere are no longer any pro- 
found sentiments; we hâve nothing but an epidermic exterior; 
love itself is reduced to "the exchange of two phantasies." 
And, as one always falls on the side lo which one inclines, levity 
becomes deliberate and a matter of élégance.' IndifTerence of 
the heart is in fashion ; one would be asharaed to show any gen- 
uine émotion. One takes pride in playing with love, in treating 
woman as a mechanical puppet, in touching one inward spring, 
and then another, to force out, at will, her anger or her pity, 
Whatever she may do, there is no déviation from ihe mosl insuit- 
ing politeness ; Ihe very exaggeration of false respect which îs 
taviE^ed on her is a mockery by which indifférence for her is fully 
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inanifened. But ihcy go still further, and în soûls naturally un- 
feeling, gailantiy turns into wickedness. Through ennui and th* 
demand for excitement, ihrough vanily, and as a proof of dexterity, 
delight is found in tonnenting. in exdting lears, in dishonoring and 
in kilUngwomen byslow torture. Atlast,as self-loveisabottom- 
less pit, there is no species of blackness of which thèse polished exe- 
cutioneis arc noi capable ; the personages of Laclos are derived 
hota thèse originals.' Monsters of thîs kind aie, undoubtedly, 
raie; but there is no need of rcverting to thein to ascertain how 
much egotism is harbored in tbe gailantiy of socicty. The women 
who erccted it into an obligation are the fiist to reaiize its deceptive- 
ness, and, amidst so much homage without heat, to pine for the 
communicative warmth of a powerful septiment. l~he character 
of the century obtains its iast trait when "the man of fceling" 
comes on the stage. _ 

II. \ 

It ts not that the groundwork of habits becomes différent, for 
thèse remain equally worldly and dissipated up to the lasL But 
fashion authorizes a new affectation, consisting of effusions, rêv- 
eries, and sensibilities as yet unknown. The point is to retum 
to nature, to admire the country, to deUgbt in the simplicity of 
rustic manners, to be interested in village people, to be humane, 
ta hâve a heart, to find pleasure in the sweetness and tendemess 
of natural afiections, to be a husband and a father, and still more, 
lo possess a soûl, virtues, and religious émotions, to bcUeve in Prov- 
idence and immortality, to be capable of enthusiasm. One wants 
to be ail ihis, or at least show an inclination that way. In any 
event, if the désire does exist it is on the implied condition, that 
one shal) not be too much disturbed in his ordinaiy pursuits, and 
that the sensations belonging to the new order of lifc shall in 
no respect interfère with the enjo>-ments of the old one. Ac- 
cordingly the exaltation which arises is little more than cérébral fer- 
mentation, and the idyl is ta be almost entîrely performed in the 
drawing-room. Behold, then, literature. the drama, painting and ail 
the arts pursuing the same sentimental road to supply heated 
imaginations wjth factitious nourishment,* Rousseau, in Ubored 
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periods, preaches the charms of an uncivilized existence, while 
other masters, between Iwo madrigals, fancy the delight of sleep- 
ing naked in the primeval forest. The lovers in "La Nouvelle 
Héloise " interchange passages of fine style through four volumes, 
whereupon a person "not raerely methodical but prudent," the 
Comtesse de Blot, exclaîms, at a social gathering at the Duchesse 
de Chartres's, "a woman truly sensitive, unless of extraordinary 
virtue, could refiise nothing to the passion of Rousseau," ' Peo- 
pie coUect in a dense crowd in the Exhibition around " L'Accordée 
de Village," " La Cruche Cassée," and the " Retour de nourrice," 
wilh other rural and domestic idyls by Greuze) the voluptuous 
élément, the temptîng undercurrent of sensuality made per- 
ceptible in the fragile simplicity of his artless maidens, is a dainty 
bit for the libertine tantes which are kept alive beneath moral as- 
pirations.' Aftcr thèse, Ducis, Thomas, Pamy, Colardeau, 
Boucher, Delille, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Marmontel, Florian, 
the mass of orators, authors and politicians, the misanthrope 
Champfort, the togician La Harpe, the minister Necker, the versi- 
fiers and the imitators of Gessner and Young, the Berqulns, the 
Bitaubés, nicely combed and bedizened, holding embroidered 
handkerchiefs to wipe away tears, are to marshal forth the univer- 
sal eclogue down to the acme of the Révolution. Marmontel's 
"Moral Taies" appear in the columns of the " Mercure" for 1791 
and 1792,' while the number foUowing the massacres of Septem- 
ber opens with verses "to the mânes of my canary-bird." 

Consequendy, in ail the détails of private life, sensibility dis- 
plays its magnîloquence. A small temple lo Friendshîp is erected 
in a park. A little altar to Benevolence is set iip in a private 
closet. Dresses À &5^c(7n-^ffM^i-.^o«jjM« are wom"analogou.^ 
to the pfincipics of that author." Head-dresses are selected with 
"puffe au sentiment" in whîchone may place the portrait of one's 
daughter, mother, canary or dog, the whole " gamished with the 
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hair of one's fether or intimate friend." ' People keep intimate 
ftiends for whom '• they expérience something so wann and so 
tender that it nearly amounts to a passion " and whom they cannot 
go three hours a day »-ithout seeJng. "JEvery tirae female com- 
panions interchange tender ideas the voice suddenly changes into 
a pure and languishing tone, each fondly regarding the olher with 
approaching heads and frequendy embracing," and suppressing a 
yawn a quarter of an hour after, with a nap in concert, because 
they hâve no more to say. Enthusiasm becomes an obligation. 
On the revival of " Le père de femille " there are as many hand- 
kerchiels counted as spectators, and ladies faint away. " It is 
customary, especially for young women, to be excîted, to tum 
pale, to melt into teare and, generally, to be seriously affected on 
encountering M. de Vohaire; they rush into his arms, stammer and 
weep, their agitation resembling that of the most passionate love."* 
When a society-author reads hb work in a drawing-room, fashion 
requires that the company should utter exclamations and sob, and 
thatsomeprettyfaintingsubjectshouldbeunlaced. Mme.deGen- 
lis, who laughs at theae affectations, is no less affected than the rest. 
Suddenly some one in the company is heard to say to the young or- 
phan whom she is exhibiting : " Pamela, show us Héioise," whcre- 
upon Pamela, loosening her hair, falls on her knees and turns her 
«yes up to heaven with an air of inspiration, to the great applause 
of the assembly.* Sensibility becomes an institution. The same 
Madame de Genlis founds an order of Persévérance which soon 
includes " as many as ninety chevaliers in the very bcst society," 
To become a member it is necessary to solve some riddle, to an- 
swer a moral question and pronounce a discourse on virtuc- 
Every lady or chevalier who discovers and publishes " thrce well- 
veriûed viituous actions " obtains a gold medal. Each chevalier 
has his " brother in arms," each lady has her bosom friend and 
«ach member has a device, and each device, framed in a little pict- 
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ure, figures in the " Temple of Honor," a sort of tent gallantly 
decoraled, and which M, de Lauiun causes lo be erected in the 
raiddle of a garden.' The sentimental parade is cotnplete, 
a drawing-room masquerade being visible even in this chivalric 
revival. 

The Iroth of enthusiasm and of fine words nevertheless leaves 
in the heart a residuum of acrive benevolence, trustfulness, and 
even happiness,or, at least, expansiveness and freedom. Wives, 
for the first lime, are seen accompanying theîr husbands into gar- 
rison ; mothers désire to nurse their infants, and fathers begin to 
inlerest themselves in the éducation of their children. Simplic- 
ity again forms an élément of manners. Hair-powder is no 
longer put on little boys' heads ; many of the seigniors abandon 
laces, embroideries, red heels and the sword, except when in 
full dress. People appear in the streets "dressed à la Franklin, in 
coaise cloth, with a knotty cane and ihick shoes." * The taste no 
longer nins on cascades, statues and stiff and potnpous décora- 
tions; the préférence is for the English garden. The queen ar- 
ranges a village for herself at the Trianon, where, "dressed in a 
frock of white cambric muslin and a gauze neck-handkerchief, 
and with a straw hat," she Ëshes in the lake and sees her cowa 
milked. Etiquette falJs away like the paint scaling off from the 
skin, disclosing ihe bright hue of natural émotions. Madame 
Adélaïde lakes up a violin and replaces an absent rausician lo let 
the peasant girls dance.^ The Duchesse de Bourbon goes out 
early in ihe moming incognito to bestow aJms, and " to see the 
poor in their garrets." ITie Dauphine jumps out of her carnage 
to assist a wounded postilion, a peasant knocked down by a 
stag. The king and the Comte d'Artois help a carter lo ex- 
iiact his cart from the mud. People no longer think about self- 
constraint, and self-adjustment, and of keeping up their dignity 
under ail cire umstan ces, and of subjecting the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature to the exigencies of rank. On the démise of the first 
Dauphin,* whilst the people in the room place themselves beforc 
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ihe king to prevent him from entering it, ihe queen falls at his 
knees,and he says lo her, weeping, ''Ah, my wife, our dear child 
is dead,sînce they do not wîsh me to see him." And the narra- 
tor adds with admiration ; " I always seem to see a good hus- 
bandraan and his excellent partner a prey to the deepest despair 
at the loss of their beloved child." Tears are no longer con- 
cealed, as it is a point of honor to be a man. One becomes hu- 
^ihan and familiar with one's inferiors. A prince, on a review, 
I says to ihe soldiere on presenting the priiicess to them, " My 
boys, hère is my wife." There is a disposition to make people 
happy,and to take great delîght in their gratitude. To be kind, 
to be loved is the object of the head of a govemment, of a man 
in place. This goes so far thaï God is preligured according la 
this inodel. The "harmonies of nature" are construed inlo the 
délicate attentions of Providence ; on instituting filial atfection the 
Creator " deigned to choose for oor best virtue our sweetest pleas- 
ure." ' The idyl which is imagined to take place in heaven cor- 
responds with the idyl practised on earth. From the public up 
to the princes, and from the princes down to the public, in prose, 
in verse, in compliments at festîvitîes, in officiai replies, in the Btyle 
of royal edicts down to the songs of the market-woinen, there is 
a constant interchange of grâces and of sympathies. Applausc 
buTsts out in the théâtre at any verse containing an allusîoi 
princes, and. a moment after, at the speech which exalts the 
mérita of the people, the princes retum the compliment by ap- 
plauding in their tum.' On ail sides, just as this society is van- 
bhing, a rautual déférence, a spiril of kindliness anses, lîke a soft 
and balmy autumnai bree/e, to dissipate whatever harshness re- 
mains of its aridity and lo minglc with the tadiance of îts last 
hours the perfume of dying roses. We now encounter acts and 
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words of infinke grâce, unique of llieir kind, like a lovely, ex- 
quisite little figure on old Sèvres [Mjrcelain. One day. on the 
Comtesse Amélie de Boufflers speaking somewhat flippantly of 
her husband, her moiher-in-Uw interposes, "You forget that you 
are speaking of my son." "True, mamraa, I thought I was only 
speaking of your son-în-law." It is she again who, on playing 
" the boat," and obliged to décide between this beloved mother- 
in-law and her own molher, whom she scarcely knew, replies, " I 
would save my mother and drowTi with my mother-în-law." ' The 
Duchesse de Choiseul, the Duchesse de Lauîun, and otheiB be- 
sides, are equally charming miniatures. When ihe affections and 
ihe intellect combine their refinements they produce masierpieces, 
and thèse, like ihe art, the refinements and the society which 
surrounds them.possess a charm unsurpassed by anythiiig except 
ihcir own Iragilîty. 

ni. 

The reason is that, the betier adapted men are to a certain sit- 
uation the less prepared are they for the opposite situation. The 
habits and faculties which serve them in the previous condition 
become prejudicial to them in the new one. In acquiring Ulenls 
adapted to tranquil times they lose those suited to times of agita- 
lion, reaching the extrême of feebleness at the same tîme with 
the extrême of urbanity. The more polished an aristocracy be- 
comes the weaker it becomes, and when no longer possessing the 
power to please it no longer possesses the strength to struggie. 
And yet, in this world, we must struggie if we would live. In 
humaiiity,as in nature,empire belongs to force. Every creatm-e 
that loses the art and energy of self-defence becomes so much 
more certainly a prey according as its brilliancy, imprudence and 
even gent]enes3,deUver it over in advance to the gross appetites 
roaming around it. Where find résistance in cliaracters formed by 
Ihe habits we hâve just described ? To défend ourselves we 
raust, first of ail, look carefuliy around us. see and foresee, and 
V could they do this livîng as they did P 
and too carefuliy enclosed. Confined 
s they sec only ihose of their own 
sphère, they hear only the écho of their own ideas, they imagine 
that there is nothing beyond; the public seems to consisl nf 
two hundred persons. Moreover, disagreeable truths are not ad- 
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.-.litted into a drawing-room, espccially wheo of pCRKmal import, 
an tdie fancy tbere becoming a dognaa because il becomes 
conventional, Here, accordingly, we find those who, aiready 
deceived by thc limitations of their accustomed horizon, fortify 
their delusion still more by delusions aboul iheir fellow-men, 
They conipreheod nothing of the vasl world which envelopes 
their little world ; they are incapable of enteting into the senti- 
ments of a bourgeois, of a villager ; they bave no conception of 
the peasant as he îs but as they would like him to be. The idyl 
is in fashion, and no one dares dispute it ; any other supposition 
would be false because it would be disagreeable, and as the 
drawing-rooms hâve decided that ail will go well, ail must go well 
Never was a delusion more complète and more voluntary. The 
Duc d'Orléans offers to wager a hundred louis that the States- 
General will dissolve without accomplishing anything, not even 
abolishing ihe kttre-de-^aehel. Afler the démolition bas begun, 
and yet again after it is finished, they will form opinions no more 
accurate. They hâve do idea of social architecture ; they Icnow 
nothing about either îts materials, its proportions, or ils hannoni- 
ous balance ; they hâve had no hand in it, they hâve never 
worked at it, They are entitely ignorant of the old building' in 
which they occupy thc first story. They are not qualified to 
calculate either its pressure or its résistance," They conclud^ 
finally, that it is better to let the thing tumble in, and that the 
restoration of the édifice in their behalf will foUow its own course, 
and that they will retum to their drawing-room, expressly rebuilt 
for them. and freshiy gîldcd, to begin over again the pleasaut 
conversation which an accident, some tumull în the street, had 
intemipted.' Clear-sighted in society, they are obtuse în politics. 
They examine everything by the artificial light of candies ; they 
are disturbed and bewildered in the powerfui light of open day. 
The eyeiid has grown stiff through âge. TTie organ so long bent on 
the petty détails of one refined life no longer takes in thc popu- 
lar life of the masses, and, in the new sphère into which it is sud- 
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denly plunged, ils re(îiiement becomes the source of its biindness. 

Nevertlieless action is necessary, for danger is seizing ihem by 
the ihroat. But the danger is of an ignoble species, whiie their 
éducation bas provided them with no amis suitable for warding 
it ofT. They bave learoed how to fence, but noi how to box. 
They are still the sons of those at Fontenoy, who, înstead of be- 
ing the first to fire, courteously raised their bats and addressed 
their English antagooists, " No, gentlemen, tire yourselves," Be- 
ing the slaves of good-breeding they are not free in their tnove- 
ments. Numerous acts, and those the most important, those of a 
Budden, vigorous and rude stamp, are opposed to the respect a 
well-bred man entertains for others, or at least to the respect 
which he owes to hiinself. They do not consider thèse allowable 
among themselves ; they do not dream of their being allowed, 
and, the higher their position the more their rank fetlers them. 
When the royal family sets out for Varennes the accuraulated de- 
lays by which they are lost are the resuit of étiquette. Madame 
de Touzet insists on her piace in the carriage to which she is 
entitled as governess of the Chiidren of France. The king, on 
aniving, is désirons of conferring the tnarshars bâton on M. de 
Bouille, and alter running to and fro to obtain a bdton he is 
obliged 10 borrow that of the Duc de Choiscul. The queen can- 
DOt dispense with a travelling dressing-case and one has to be 
made large enough to contain every imaginable implement from a 
warming-pan to a silver porridge- dish, with other dishes besides ; 
and, as if there were no shifts to be had in Brussels, there had to be 
a complète outât in this line for herself and her children.' A nar- 
row fidelity, humanily in its own despite (quand même), the frivol- 
ity of the small literary spirit, graceful urbanity, profound igno- 
rance,' the nullity or rigidity of the understanding and of the n-ill 
are still grcater with ihe princes than with the nobles. Ail are im- 
potent against the wild and roaring outbreak. They hâve not the 
physical superiority that can master it, the vulgar charlatanîsm 
which can charm it away, the tricks of a Scapin to throw it off ihe 
scent,thebuirsneck,themountebank'sgestures,thes!entor's longs, 

short, the resources of the energetîc tempérament and of animal 
Ctinning, alone capable of diverting the rage of the unchained 
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brute. To secure wresilers of ihis stamp they seek for three 
or four men of a différent race and éducation, men having suf- 
fered and roamed about, a brutal plelwian like the abbé Maury, 
a colossal and dîrty satyr like Mirabeau, a bold and prompt 
adventurer like that Dumourie* who, at Cherbourg, when, 
through the feebleness of the Duc de Beuvron, the stores of grain 
were given up and the riot began, hooted at and ncarly eut tu 
pièces, suddenly sees the keys of the storehouse in the hands of 
a Dutch sailor, and, yelling to the mob that it was betrayed through 
a foreigner having got hold of the keys, hîmself jumps down 
from the railing, seizes the keys and hands them to the officer 
of the guard, saying to the people, "I am your father, — I 
am the man to be responsible for the storehousel"' To entrust 
oneself with portera and brawlers, to be coUared by a poiitical dub, 
to improvise on the highways, to bark louder than the barkers, 
10 fight with the fists or a cudgel, as with the gay youths of ft 
later day, against brutes and lunatics incapable of employing 
olher arguments, and who must be answered in the same vein, to 
mount guard over the Assembly, to act as volunteer constable, 
to spare neither one's own liide nor that of others, lo be one of 
the people to face the people, are simple and effectuai proceed- 
ings, but so vulgar as to appear to them disgusting. The idea 
of resorting to such means never eniers their head ; they neither 
know how, nor do they care to make use of theîr hands m such 
business.* They are skilled only în the duel and, almost immedi- 
atcly, the brutality of opinion, by means of assaults, stops the way 
to polite combats. Their arms, the shafts of the drawing-room, 
epigrams, witticisms, songs, parodies, and other needle thrusts are 
impotent against the popular bull.' This character lacks both 
roots and resources ; through super-refinenient it has become 
etiolaled ; nature, impoverished by culture, is incapable of the 
transformations by which we are renewed and survive. An all- 

■ Dumouiici, " Mémoirts," lit. dup. IH. (July ji. 1789). 

' "AU thcH AïK Lidicft fthd gfnLknKn whDknnr lowcU how (obo* ind cAum*)rvid v^ 
ovB ■ cvpei, cniM nat uke thr« iirpi on God't unh withaut gctiiag dmcUiiIlT bdioed. 
TbcT ïouJd DOt cvm apcn or «faut ■ door ; ihcy had mt cvcn ilnnfth BDOUgh 10 lift a I0E <» 
pui il on ih« bt : tlirr )ud u uU * Htvai» u dnv up 1 tluii ia ihem : their could oM 
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powerful éducation has repressed, moUified, enfeebled instinct 
itself. About to die, they expérience none of the reactions of 
blood and rage, the universal and sudden restoration of the forces, 
the murderous spasm, the blind irrésistible need of striking those 
who strike them. If a gentleman is arrested in his own house by 
a Jacobin we never find him splitting his head open.^ They 
allow themselves to be taken, going quietly to prison ; to make 
an uproar would be bad taste ; it is necessary, above ail things, to 
remain what they are, well-bred people of society. In prison 
both men and women dress themselves with great care, pay eacli 
other visits and keep up a drawing-room \ it may be at the end 
of a corridor, by the light of three or four candies ; but hère they 
circulate jests, compose madrigals, sing songs and pride them- 
selves on being as gallant, as gay and as gracious as ever : need 
people be morose and ill-behaved because accident has con- 
signed them to a poor inn ? They préserve their dignity and 
their smile before their judges and on the cart ; the women, es- 
pecially, mount the scaffold with the ease and serenity characteris- 
tic of an evening entertainment. It is the suprême characteristic of 
good-breeding, erected into an unique duty, and become to this 
aristocracy a second nature, which is found in its virtues as well 
as in its vices, in its faculties as well as in its impotencies, in its 
prosperity as at its fall, and which adoms it even in the death 
to which it conducts. 

1 The following b an example of w^iat armed resbtance can accomplish for a man îd his 
own house. "A gentleman of Marseîlles, proscribed and living in his country domicile, has 
provided himaelf widi giw, pistols and sabre, and never goes out without this armament, de- 
daring that he will not be taken alive. Nobody has dared to exécute the order of 
(Anne Phmipcre, "A Résidence of three yeaxs in France," x8oa-x8o5, II. 1x5. 
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:IT. — Sdentific acqnUU 
tionî its firsl elemenl. — I. TThe accumulation and progress of discQTeries in 
idence and in nalure.— They serve as a. slarting-poinl for the aew philoso- 
phers.— H. Change of the poini of view in thc science ol man.— Il is de- 
ttched from Iheology «nd is iinited wilh the ii«tural sciences.— III. The 
transformations ofhistory. — Voltaire. — Criticism and conceptions ofnnîty. — 
Montesquieu. — An outline of social laws. — IV. The transformation of psjr- 
chology. — Condillac — The theory of sensation and of signs.— V. The ans- 
lytical tnelhod. — Its prindple. — The conditions requisile lo milte it produc- 
tive. — Thèse conditions wanling or inadéquate In the iSth ccnlury. — The 
tnith ud survival of Ihe pHncîple. 

On seeiiig a man with a somewhat feeble constitution, btit healthy 
in appearance and of steady habits, greedily swallow sorae 
new kind of cordial and then suddenly fall ta the ground, foam 
at (he nioulh, act deliriously and writhe in convulsions, we at once 
surmise that this agreeable bcverage coniained some danget 
substance ; but a délicate analysis is ncccssary to detect and dé- 
compose the poison. The philosophy of thc eighteenlh centuiy 
contained poison, and of a kind as potent as it was pcculiar ; for, 
not only is it a long historié élaboration, the final and condensed 
essence of the tendency of the thought of the century, but again, 
ils two principal ingrédients hâve this peculiarity.that, separaie, 
they are saluCary, and in combination they tbrm a venomous com- 
pound. 

I. 

The first is scientific discovefy, admirable on ail sides, and 
beneficent in its nature ; ît îs madc up of masses of facis slowly 
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accumulaled and then sumraarily presented,or in rapid succession. 
For Ihe firsl time in hisloiy the sciences expand and afRrm 
each other to the extent of providîng, not, as fonnerly, under 
Galileo and Descartes, constniclive fragments, or a provisional 
scaflblrting, but a definite and demonstrated System of the uni- 
verse, that of Newton.' Around this capital fact, almost ail the 
discoveries of the century, either as complementary or as pro- 
longations, range themselves. In pure mathematics we hâve the 
Infinitésimal Calculus discovered simultaneously by Leibnitz and 
Newton, mechanics reduced by d'Alembert to a single theorem, 
and that superb collection of théories which, elaboraled by the 
Bemouillis, Euler, Clairaut, d'Alembert, Taylor and Maclaurin, is 
finally completed at the end of ihe century by Monge, Lagrange, 
and Laplace.' In astronomy, the séries of calculations and 
observations which, from Newton to Laplace, transforms science 
into a problera of mechanics, erplains and predicts the movements 
of the planets and of their satellites, indicating the origin and 
formation of our solar System, and, extending beyond this, through 
the discoveries of Herschel, afTording an insight into the distri- 
bution of the s te llar archipel agos, and of the grand ouLiines 01' 
celestial architecture. In physics, ihe décomposition of light and 
the principles of optics discovered by Newton, the velocity of 
Bound, the form of its undulations, and from Sauveur to Ciiladni, 
from Newton to BernouiUi and Lagrange, the expérimental laws 
and leading theorems of Acoustics, the primary laws of the radi- 
ation of heat by Newton, Kraft and Lambert, the theory of 
latent heat by Black, the proportions of calorie by Lavoîsier and 
Laplace, the first irue conceptions of the source of fire and heat, 
the experiments, laws, and means by which Dufay, NoUet, 
Franklin, and especially Coulomb explain, manipulate and, for 
the first lime, utilize electricity. In Chemistry, ail the foundations 
of the science : isolated oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen, the com- 
position of water, the theory of combustion, chemical nomencla- 
ture, quantitative analysis, the indestructibility of matter. in short, 
the discoveries of Scheele, Priestley, Cavendish and Stahl, 
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Crowned with the clear and concise Iheory of Lavoisier. In 
Mineralogy, the goniometer, the conslancy of angles and the 
primary laws of dérivation by Rome de Lisle, and next the 
discovery of t)-pes and the mathematical déduction of secondaiy 
forras by Haûy, In Geology, the vérification and resuhs of 
Newton's theory, Ihe exact form of the earth, the dépression of 
the pôles, the expansion of the equator,' the cause and the law of 
the tides, the primitive fiuidity of the planet, the constancy of its 
internai heat, and then, with Buffon, Desmarets, Hutton and 
Wcmer, the aqueous or igneous origin of rocks, the stratifications 
of the earth, the structure of beds of fossîis, the prolonged and 
repeated submersion of continents, the slow growth of animal 
and vegetable deposits, the vast antiquity of hfe, the denudations, 
fractures and graduai transformation of the terrestrial surface,* 
and, finally, the grand picture in which Buffon describes in 
approximative manner the entire history of our globe, from the 
moment it formed a mass of glowing lava down to the tinte 
wheo our species, after so many lost or surviving species, was 
ablc to inhabit ît. 

Upon this science of inorganic matter we see arising at the 
same lime the science of organic matter. Grew, and then Vail- 
lant had just demonstrated the sexual System and described the 
fecundatioD of plants; Lianœus invents botanic nomenclature 
and the ârst complète classifications ; the Jussieus discover the 
subordination of characteristics and natural classîâ cation. Diges- 
tion is cxplained by Réaumur and Spallanjani, respiration by 
lAvoisier ; Prochaska vcrilïes the mechanism of refiex actiotts ; 
Haller and Spallanzani experiment on and describe the condi- 
tions and phases of génération. Scientists penetrate to the lowest 
Stages of animal life. R^aumur publishes his admirable obserw 
dons on insects and Lyonnet dévotes twenly years to portraying 
the willow-caterpillar ; Spallanzani resuscîtales his rotifers, Trem- 
blay dissects his fresh-waler polyps, and Needhani reveals his 
infusoria. The expérimental conception of life is deduced from 
thèse varions researches. Buffon already, and especially Lamarck, 
in their great and incomplète sketchcs, outline with penetraling 
divination the leading features of modem physiology and lool- 
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ogy. Organic molécules everywhere diffused ot evctywhere 
growing, species of globules constantly în course of decay and 
restoration, which, through blind and sponCaneous development, 
transform themselves, mulriply and combine, and which, without 
eilher foreign direction or any prcconceived end, solely through 
the effeci of iheir structure and sunoundlngs, unité together to form 
those masterly organiiims which we call plants and animais : in Ihe 
beginning, the simples! forms, and next a slow, graduai, complex 
and perfected organization ; the organ created through habits, 
necessities and surroimding médium ; heredity transmitting ac- 
quired modifications," ail denoting in advance, in a state of con- 
jecture and approximation, the cellular theory of later physi- 
ologists* and the conclusions of Darwin. In the picture which 
the human mind draws of nature, the gênerai oudine is marked 
by the science of the eighteenih century, the arrangement of ils 
plan and of the principal masses bdng so correctly marked, ihat 
to-day the leading lines remain intact. With the exception of a 
few partial corrections we hâve nothing lo efface. 

This vast supply of positive or probable facts, eilher demon- 
Btrated or anCicipated, fumishes food, substance and impube to 
the intellect of the century. Consîder the leaders of public opin- 
ion, the promoters of the new philosophy : they are ail, in various 
degrecs, versed in the physical and natural sciences. Not only 
are they familiar with théories and authorities, but again they 
hâve Personal knowletige of facts and objects. Voltaire' is 
among the first to explain the optical and astronomical théories 
of Newton, and agatn to make calculations, observations and ex- 
perimenis of his own. He wriies memoirs for the Acadctny of 
Sciences "On the Mcasure of Motive Forces," and " On the Na- 
ture and Diffusion of Heat." He handles Réaumur's chermome- 
ter, Newton's prism, and M use h en broc k 's pyrometer. In his !ab- 
oratory at Cirey he has ail the known apparatus for physics and 
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chemistiy. He experiments with his own hand on the refleclion 
of light in space, on the increase of weighl in calcined metals, on 
the renewal of amputaled pans of animais, and in the spirit of 
a irue savant, persistenUy, with constant répétitions, even to 
the beheading af forty snails and slugs, to verify an asser- 1 
tion made by Spaltaniani. The same curiosity and the same | 
préparation prevails with ail imbued with the same spirit. In the 
other camp, among ihe Carlesians, about to disappear, Fontenelle 
is an excellent matheraatician, the compétent biographei of al] 
eminent men of science, the officiai secretary and true représent- 
ative of the Academy of Sciences. In other places, in the 
Academy of Bordeaux, Montesquieu reads discourses on the 
inechanism of the écho, and on the use of the renal glands ; he 
dissects frogs, tests the effecc of heat and cold on animated tis- 
sues, and publishes observations on plants and insects. Rous- 
seau, the least instructed of ail, attends the lectures of the chem- 
ist Rouelle, botaniïing and appropriatîng to himself ail the clé- 
ments of human knowledge with which to write his " Emile." 
Diderot taughl matheraatics and devoured every science and art 
even to the technîcal processes of ail industries. D'Alembert 
stands in the firsl rank of mathematicians. BufTon translated . 
Newton's theory of fluxions, and the Vegelable Statîcs of I 
Haies; he is in turn a metallurgist, optician, geDgrapher, geolo- 
gist and, last of ail, an anatomist. Condillac, to explain the use 
of signs and the filiation of ideas, writes abridgments of arithmetic, 
algebra, mechanics and astronomy.' Maupertuis, Condorcet and 
Lalande are mathematicians, physicists and astronomers; d'Hol- 
bach, Lameltrie and Cabanis are chemists, naluralists, physiolo- 
gisls and physicians. Prophets of a superior or inferior kind, 
masters or pupils, specialists or simple amateurs, ail draw directly 
or indirectly from the living source that has just burst forth. 
From this they ail start to teach man what he is, from whence he 
came, where he is going, what he may become and whal he 
should be. A new point of departure leads to new points of J 
vicw, and hence the idea which was then entertained of man t8 \ 
to effect a complète transformation. 
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a. mind thoroughly îmbued with thèse new truths; 
place the spectacor on the orbit of Saturn, and let him observe.^ 
Amidst this vast and overwhelming space and in thèse boundless 
solar archipel agoes, how small is our own sphère, and the earth, 
whal a grain of sand I What multitudes of worlds beyond our 
own, and, if life exists in them, what combjnations are possible 
other than those of which we are the resuit t What is life, what 
is organic substance tn Ihis monstrous universe but an indiffèrent 
mass, a passing accident, ihe corruption of a few epidemiic par- 
ticles ? And if this be life, what is that humanity which is so 
small a fragment of it ? Such is man in nature, an atom, an 
ephemeral particle ; let this noi be lost sight of in our théories 
concemîng his origin, hb importance, and his destiny. "A mite 
that would consider itself as the centre of ail ihings would be 
grotesque, and therefore it is essentia! that an insect almost în- 
finitely small should not show conceit almost infinilely great."' 
How slow has been the évolution of the globe itselft What 
myriads of âges between the first cooling of its mass and the be- 
ginnings of lifet' Of what conséquence Ls the tumioil of our 
ant-hill alongside of the geological tragedy in which we hâve borne 
no part, the strife between fire and water, the thickening of the 
earth's crust, the formation of the universal sea, the construction 
and séparation of continents ! Previous to our historical record 
whal a long history of vegetable and animal existences! What 
a succession of flora and fauna ! What générations of marine 
organisms in forming the strata of sédiment ! What générations 
of plants in forming the deposils of coal ! What transformations 
of climate 10 drive the pachydermata away from the pôle \ And 
now cornes man, the latest of ail, shooting up as the terminal 
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bud of the top of a lofty ancicnt trce, growing there a few sea- 
Bons, but destined to perish, like the tree, afler a few seasons, 
when the increasing and foretold congélation allowing the tree 
to live shall force the tree to die. He is nol aJone on the 
branch : beneath hîm, arouod him, on a level with him, otber 
buds shoot forth, bom of the same sap; but he musc not forget, 
if he would comprehend his own being, that, along with himself, 
other lives exist in his vicinity, graduated up to him and issuing 
from the same trunk. If he is unique he is not isoiated, being 
an animal among other animais;' in him and with them, sub- 
stance, organi2ation and birlh, the formation and renewal of 
the functions, sensés and appetites, are similar, while his supe- 
rior intelligence, like their rudimentary intelligence, has for 
an indispensable organ a nervous matter whose structure is the 
same with him and with them. Thus surrounded, brought forth 
and borne along by nature, is it to be supposed that in nature he is 
an empire within an empire ? He is there as the part of a wbole, 
by virtue of being a physical body, a chemical composition, an 
animated organism, a sociable animal, among other bodies, other 
compositions, other social animais, ail analogous to him ; and, by 
virtue of thèse classifications, he is. like them, subjeci to laws. 
For, if the first cause is unknown to us. and we dispute among 
ourselves to know what it is, whether innate or cxtemal, we affirtn 
with certainty the mode of its action, and that it opérâtes only 
according to tixed and gênerai laws. Every circumstance. what- 
ever it may be. is condilioned, and, its conditions being gîven, it 
never fails to conform to them. Of two links forming a chain, 
the lirst always draws on the second. There are laws for num- 
bers, forms, and motions, for the révolutions of the planets and 
the fall of bodies, for the diffusion of light and the radiation of 
beat, for the attractions and repulsions of electricity, for chemical 
combinaiions. and for the growth, equilibrium and dissolution of 
organixed malter. They exist for the growth, support, and de- 
velopment of human societies, for the formation, conflict, and 
direction of the ideas, the passions and the wills of human indi- 
viduals.' In ail this, man continues nature ; hence, if we would 
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comprehend hiin, we must observe him in her, after her. and lîke 
her, with the satne independence, the same précautions, and ia 
the same spirit. Through this remark alone ihe method of th« 
moral sciences is Axed. In liistory, in psychology, in morals, in 
politics, the thinkers of the preceding century, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Descartes, Fenelon, Malebranche, and La Bruyère, still start from 
dogma; it ia plain to every one quaJified to read them that thcir 
position is already determined. Religion provided them with a 
complète theory of the moral order of ihings ; according to this 
thcory, latent or exposed, they described man and accommodated 
their observations to the preconceîved type, The writers of the 
eighteenth century overthrow this method : they dwel! on man, 
on the observable man, and on his surroundings ; in their eyes, 
conclusions about the soûl, its origin, and its desiîny, must come 
afterwards and dépend whoUy, not on that whîch révélation, but 
on that which observation, fumishes. The moral sciences are 
divorced from theology and attach themselves, as if a prolonga- 
tion of them, to the physical sciences. 

m. 

Through this substitution and this combination thcy become 
sciences. In history, every foundation is laid on which we of 
the présent day build. Compare Bossuet's "Discours sur l'his- 
toire universelle," and Voltaire's '■ Essai sur les mœurs," and we 
at once see how new and deep thèse foundations were. Criti- 
dsm at once obtains its fundamental principle : considering that 
the laws of nature are universal and immutable it concludes from 
this that, in the moral world, as in the physical world, ihere can 
be no infringement of them, and that no arbitrary or foreign force 
intervenes to disturb the regular course of things. which affords 
a sure means of disceming myth from tnith,' Biblical exegesis 
is bom oiit of this maxim, and not alone that of Voltaire, but 
the exegetical methods of the future. Meanwhile it sccptîcally 
examines the annals of ail people, careiessly cuttîng away and 
suppressing; too hastily, extravagantly, especially where the an- 
cients are concerned, because its historical expédition is simply 
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a reconnoitring joumey ; but cvcrywhere beslowing such ac- 
curate glatices that we now préserve almost ail the outlînes 
Df its summary chart The primitive man was not a superior 
being, enlightened from above, but a coarse savage, naked and 
misérable, slow of growth. sluggish in progress, the most destitute 
and most needy of ail animais, and, or this account, sociable, 
endowed like tlie bee and the beaver wilh an instinct for living 
in groups, and moreover, an imitator like the monkey, but more 
intelligent, capable of passing by degrees from the language 
of gesticulation to that of articulation, beginning wjth a tnoiio- 
fiyllabic idiom which gradually increases in richness, précision 
and subtlety.' How many centuries are requisîte to attain to 
this primitive language ! How many centuries more to th( 
discovery of the most necessary arts, the use of fire, the fabrica^ 
lion of "halchets of silex and jade," the melting and refining 
of metals, the domestication of animais, the production and 
modification of edible plants, the formation of early civilized and 
durable communities, the discovery of writîng. figures and as- 
tronomical periods.' Only after a dawn of vast and infinité 
length do we see in Chaldea and in China the commencement 
of an accurate chronological hislory. There are (ivc or six 
of thèse great independent centres of spontaneous dvilizatjon. 
China, Babylon, ancient Persia, India, Egypt, Phœnicia, and the 
two American empires. On coUeciing thèse fragments logether, 
on reading such of their books as hâve been preserved, and 
which travellers bring to us, the five Kings of the Chinese, the 
Vedas of the Hindoos. the Zendavesta of the ancient Persians, 
we find that ail contain religions, moral théories, philosophiei 
and institutions, as worthy of study as our own. Three of 
thèse codes, those of India, China and the Mussulroans, siill at 
the présent time govern countries as vast as our Europe, and 
nations of equal importance. We must not, lîke Bossuet, "over- 
look the universe in a universal history," and subordînate hu- 
manity lo a small population confined to a desolate région 
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around the Dead Sea.' Human history is a thing of namra! 
growlh like the rest; ils direction is due to its own éléments; 
no exiemal force guides it, but the inward forces thaï create it j 
it is not tending to aoy prescribed end but developing a resuit. 
And ihe chief resuit is the progress of the human mind. 
"Amidst so many ravages and so rauch destruction, we see 
a love of order secretly animating the human species, and fore- 
Stalling its utter ruin. Il is one of the springs of nature ever 
recovering its energy; it is the source of the formation of the 
codes of nations ; it causes the law and the ministers of the 
law to be respected in Tonquin and in the islands of Fonnosa 
as well as in Rome." .Man thus possesses " a principle of rea- 
son," nameiy, a "mechanical instinct " suggesting to him useful 
implements;' also an instinct of right suggesting to him his 
moral conceptions. Thèse two instincts form a part of his 
organization ; he has them from his birth, "as the birds hâve 
their feathers, and bears their hair." Hence he is perfectible 
through nature, and merely conforms to nature in improving his 
mind and in betterîng his condition. The savage, '" the Brazîlian, 
is an animal that has not yct attained to the completeness of its 
species; a worm endosed in its chrysalis envelope, and not 
to become a butterfly until after the lapse of centuries." Extend 
the idea farther along with Turgot and Condorcet,^ and,with ail 
its exaggerations, we see arising, before the end of the century, 
our modem theory of progress, that which founds ail our aspira- 
tions on the boundless advance of the sciences, on the increase 
of comforts which their applied discoveries constandy biing 
lo ihe human condition, and on ihe increase of good sensé 
which their discoveries, popularûed, slowly deposit in the human 

A second prindpie has to be established lo complète the foun- 
dations of history. Discovered by Monlesquieu it still lo-day 
serves as a constructive support, and, if we résume the work, as if 
oiMhe-stibstructure of the master's édifice, il is simply owing to ac- 
cumulated érudition placing al our disposai more subsiantial and 
more abundani matcriajs. In human society ail parts are 
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dépendent ; no modification of one can take place withoui effect- 
ing proportionate changes in the others. Institutions, laws and 
custoins are not mingled together, as in a heap, through chance or 
caprice, but connected one with the othef through convenience 
or necessity.as in a harmony.' According as authority is in ail, 
in several or in one hand, according as the sovereign admits or 
rejects laws superior to hiinself, with intermediary powers below 
him, everythiog dîffers or tends to differ in an undereiood sensé 
and in a constant quanlity, — public intelligence, éducation, the 
îorm of judgments, the nature and order of penalties, the condi- 
tion of women, military organisation and the nature and extent 
of taxation. A multitude of subordinate wheels dépend on the 
great central wheel. For, if the clock goes, it is owing to the har- 
mony of its various parts, from which ÎE follows that, on this 
harmony ceasing, the ciock gets oui of order. But, besides the 
principal spring, there are others which, acting on or in combi- 
nation with it, give to cach clock a spécial character and a pecul- 
iai movement. Such. in the firsl place, is climate, that is to say, 
the degree of heat or co!d. humidîty or dryness, with ils infinité 
efiects on man's physical and moral attributes, followed by its in- 
fluence on political, civil and domestic servitude or freedom. 
Likewise the soil, according to ils fertiliiy, its position and ils ex- 
tent Likewise the physical régime, according as a people ia 
composed of hunters, shepherds or agnculturists. Likewise the 
fecundity of the race, and the conséquent slow or rapid increase 
of population, and aiso the excess in number, now of malcs and 
now of feroales. And finally, likewise, are national character and 
religion. AH thèse causes, each added to the other, or each lîm- 
iled by the other, contribuie together to fonn a total resuit, nameljr 
Society. Simple or complex, stable or unstable, barbarous or 
civilized, this society contains within iiself its explaoations of its 
being. Strange as its structure may be, it can be explained; 
also its institutions, ho we ver contradictory. Ncîther prosperity. 
nor décline, nor despotism, nor freedom, is a cast of the die 
brought on by the vicissitudes of chance, noi so many passages 
of theatrïcal display improvised by individual wills. They xre 
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conditions from which we cannot abstract ourselves. In any 
event it is serviceable lo know tiiese conditions, either to better 
ourselves or take ail ihings patient!/, now to carry out opportune 
refomis, now to renounce impracticabie refonns, now to acquire 
the skill which enables us to succeed,and now to acquire the pru- 
dence which leads us to abstain. 

IV. 

The centre of the moral sciences is herein reached; the ques- 
tion now is conceming man in gênerai. The natural history of 
the soûl has to be set forth, and this must be donc as we hâve 
done the others, by dîscarding ail préjudice and adheting to facts, 
taking analogy for our guide, beginnirig with origins and fotlow- 
ing, step by step, the development by which the infant, the Savage, 
the uncultivated primitive man. is converted into the rational and 
cultivated man. Let us consider life at the outset, the animal at 
the lowest degree on the scale, man as soon as he is bom. The 
first thing we find is sensation, of this or thaC species, agreeable 
or patnful, and next a want, tendency or désire, and next aftet 
thèse, through physiological mechanîsm, voluntary or involuntary 
movements, more or less exactly and more or less quickly appro- 
priated and co-ordinated. And this elementary fact is not merely 
primitive ; it is, again, constant and universal.since we enconmer 
it at each moment of each life, and in the most complicated as 
well as in the siraplesL Let us accordingly ascertain whether it is 
oot the thread with which ail our mental cloth is woven, and 
whether its spontaneous unfolding, and the knotting of mesb after 
mesh. is not finally to produce the eniire network of our thoughl 
and passion, CondiUac, with a mind of incomparable précision 
and lucidity, provides replies to nearly ail the important questions 
aiising from this idea, and which a revival of theologica] préjudice 
and the importation of Gcrman metaphysics into France was to 
bring into discrédit at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but which fresh observation, the establishment of mental pathol- 
Ogy, and multiplied vivisections now corne to reanimate, to justify 
and to complète.' Locke had already stated that our ideas ail 
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originale in outward or inward expérience. Condillac shows 
additionally that the a4tual deTnents of perception, memory, idea, 
imagination, judgment, reasoning, knowledge are sensations, 
properiy so called, or revived sensations; our loftiest ideas are 
derived &om no other materials, for they can be reduced to 
signs whicti are theniselves sensations of a certain kind. Sen- 
sations accordingly form the substance of human or of animal in- 
telligence ; but the former infinitely surpasses the latter in thîs, 
that, through the création of signs, it succeeds in îsolating, ab- 
stracCing and nottng fragments of sensations, that is to say, in 
forming, combining and employing gênerai conceptions. This 
being granted, we are able to verify aÛ our ideas, for, through re- 
fleclion, we can revive and reconstract ihe ideas we had formcd 
without any reflection. No abstract définitions e^tist at the 
outset; abstraction is ulterior and dcrivative; at the head of 
each science niust be placed eitaraples, expériences, évident 
facts ; from thèse we dérive out gênerai idea. In like manner 
we dérive from several général ideas of the same degree another 
gênerai idea, and so on successively, step by step, always procecd- 
ing according to the natural order of things, by constant analysis, 
using expressive signs, as with maihematicians în passing from 
calculalion by the fingers to calculation by numerals, and Iroro 
this to calculalion by letters, and who, calling upon the eyes to 
aid reason, depict the inward analogy of quantities by the outward 
anaJogy of symbob. In this way science becoroes complète by 
means of a properiy organized language,' Through this reversai 
of the usual method we summarily dispose of disputes about 
words, escaping the illusions of human speech, simplifying study, 
remodelling éducation, insuring discoveries, subjecting eveiy as- 
sertion to control, and bringing ail truihs within reach of ail im- 
derstandings. 

V. 
Such is the course to be pursued with ail the sciences, and es- 
pecially with the moral and political sciences. To consider in 
tum each distinct province of human activity, to décompose the 
leading notions out of which we fonn aur conceptions, those of 
religion, sociely and govemment, those of utility, wealth and ex- 
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change, those of justice, right and duty ; to revert to palpable 
facts, lo first expériences, to the simi)le circumstances hatboring 
Ihe éléments of oiir ideas ; to dérive from thèse the precious ore 
wiihout loss or alloy; to recompose our ideas ivith this, to fix 
its raeaning and détermine ils value ; lo stibstitute for the vague 
and vulgar notion with which we started the précise scientific 
définition we arrive at, for the base métal we receive the refined 
métal we obtain, constituted the prévalent method taught by the 
philosophers under the name of analysis, and which sums up the 
whole progress of Ihe century. Up to this point, and no farther, 
theyare right ; truth, every tnilh, is found in observable objeeis, 
and only from thence can it be derived ; there is no otlier 
pathway leadïng to discovery. The opération, midoubtediy, is 
productive only when the vein is rich, and we possess the means 
of extracting the ore. To obtaîn a just notion of government, 
of religion, of right, of wealth, a man must be a historian 
beforehand, a jurisconsult and economîst, and bave gathcred 
up myriads of facts ; and, besides ail this, he must possess a 
vast érudition and practised and spécial acuteness. If tliese 
conditions arc only partiaily complied with, the opération again 
doubtless affords but incomplète results or a dubious alioy, a few 
rough drafts of the sciences, the rudiments of pedagogy along 
wilh Rousseau, of political economy with Quesnay, Smith, and 
Turgot, of lingiiistics with Des Brosses, and of arithmelical 
inorals and criminal législation with Bentham. Finally, if none 
of thèse conditions are complied with, the same opération in tbe 
hands of closet spécula tors, drawing-room amateurs, and oratorical 
charlatans in public places, will undoubtedly end only in mîs- 
chievous compounds and in destructive explosions. Neverthelesa 
a good law remains good cven when the ignorant and the 
impetuous make a bad use of it ; and If we of to-day résume the 
abortive efToit of the eighteentb century, it a within the lines it 
Uansmitted to us. 
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TMS Clj^SSIC 5P1R1T, THE SECOND ELEMENT. — I. lU SlgllS, duralLon «nd 

power. — lu origin «nd public supporlers. — Ils vocabularr, gramoiar and 
style. — Ils melhod, merils and defccls. — II. Ils original defidenc/. — 
SigQS of this in Ihe I7lii centiir)'. — It growa wilh Lme and succesa.— 
Proofs of this growlh iti the i8(h «nlury. — Scrious poeiry, tic drmnil, 
history and romances. — Shorl.sighled views of loan and of human eiislence. 
— III. The philosophie methwl in conformily wfth il.— Ideoiogy. — Abuse oï 
the malhematical procès». — Condillac. Rousseau, Mably, Condoriet, VoLiey, 
Sieyès, Cabanis, and de Trocy.— ExccGies gf simplilicalion and boldtLeis of 
organïzalion. 

Thîs grand and magnificent édifice of new truths resembles a 
tower of which the first story, ciuickly finished, at once becomcs 
accessible to the public. The public ascends the structure and 
13 requcsted by ils constnictors to look about, not at the sky and 
3t surrounding space, but right before it and on the ground, so 
as to know the country on which it dwells. The point of view 
is certainly favorable, and the recommendation is judicîous, To 
conclude, however, ihat the public will see accurately would nol 
be warranted, for the state of its eyes must be e^iamined, to 
ascertain whether it is near or far-sighted, or if the retina 
naturally, or through habit, is sensîtive to certain colors. In like 
manner the French of the eighteenth century must be considored, 
the structure of their înward vision, thaï is to say, the fixed forin 
of undcrstanding ihey bear wilh them, unconsciously or un- 
destgncdly, inio the tower. 

I. 

I. This fixed form consista of Ihc classic spirit, which, ap- 
plied to the scientific acquisitions of the perîod, produces the . 
philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the Révolution. 
Various signs dénote its présence, and nolably ils oralorîca], rég- 
ulai and correct style, whoUy consisting of generalized expressions 
and of relaled ideas. Il lasts two centuries, fiom Malherbe and 
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to Dclille and de Fontanes, and during thia long period, 
1 of ioielkct, save two or three, and ihen only in privale 
memoirs, as in the case of St. Simon, also in faniiliar leiiers like 
those of the Marquis aod baiUy de Mirabeau, ettlier dares or can 
withdraw himself from its empire. Far from disappearing with 
the ancient régime it fortos the matrix ont of which every discoursc 
and document issues, even the phrases and vocabulary of the 
Révolution. Now, what is more efiicacions ihan a mould pre- 
iparcd beforehand, eitber imposed or accepted, in which by virtue 
of natural tendency, of tradition and of éducation, every mind car» 
shut itself up to think? This one, accordingly, is a historié ( 
force, and of the highest order. FuUy to comprehend it, let us I 
sCudy its formation. 

Its establishment is coeval with thaï of the regular monarchy 
and polished intercourse, and it accompanies thèse, not acciden- 
tally, but in the natural order of thîngs. For il is the wor)( of the 
new public which the new réj^me and new habits then formed, 
consisting of an aristocracy rendered iistless by the encroaching 
monarchy, of people well born and well educaCed who, with- 
drawn from aclivily, fall back on conversation and tievole their 
leisure to enjoying the calm or refined pleasures of ihe intellect.* 
Finally, they fînd no oiher occupation or inicrest : to talk, to 
listen, to enteriain Ihemselves agreeably and wilh ease, on ail 
subjects, grave or gay, of any intcrest to the men, and especially 
to the women, of society is their great affair. In the seventeenth 
century they are styled " honesl folk . " and thenceforth a wriler, 
even the raost abstract, addresses hiraseU to them. " The honesl 
man," says Descanes, "need not hâve read ail books nor hâve 
studiously acquired ail thaï is taught in the schools ; " and he en- 
litlea his last treatise, " A search for Trulh according to natural 
light, which alone, wilhout the aid of Religion or Philosophy, dé- 
termines the truths an Aouest man should possess on ail matiers 
fonning the subjects of his thoughts.'" In short, from one end 
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of hîs philosophy to the other, the only qualification he demands 
of his readers is '' natural good sensé/' added to the common 
stock of expérience acquired by contact with the world. As 
thèse form the auditory they are likewise the judges. "One 
must study the taste of the court," says Molière/ " for in no place 
are verdicts more just. . . . With simple common sensé and in- 
tercourse with people of refinement, a habit of roind is there 
obtained which, without comparison, forms a more accurate 
judgment of things than the rusty attainments of the pédants." 
From this time forth, it may be said that the arbiter of truth and 
of taste is not, as before, an erudite Scaliger, but a man of the 
world, a Larochefoucauld, or a Tréville.' The pédant and, after 
him, the savant, the specialist, is set aside. " True honest peo- 
ple," says Nicole after Pascal, " require no sign. They need not 
be divined ; they join in the conversation going on as they enter 
the room. They are not styled either poets or geometers, but 
they are the judges of ail thèse." ' In the eighteenth century they 
constitute the sovcreign authority. In the great crowd of " im- 
béciles," mingled with vulgar pédants, there is, says Voltaire, ** a 
small group apart called good society^ which group, rich, well 
brought up, well informed and polished, forms, so to say, the 
flower of humanity ; for it the greatest men hâve labored ; ît is that 
which créâtes famé." * Admiration, favor, importance, belong not 
to those who are worthy of it but to those who address themselves 
to this group. "In 1789," said the Abbé Maury, "the French 
Academy alone enjoyed any considération in France, and it really 
gave a position. That of the Sciences signified nothing in public 
opinion, any more than that of Inscriptions. . . . Languages 
form the science of simpletons. D'Alembert was ashamed of be- 
longing to the Academy of Sciences. Only a handful of peo- 
ple listen to a mathematician, a chemist, etc. ; the man of letters, 

> Molière, "Les Femmes Savantes," and "La Critique de l'école des femmes." The 
parts of Dorante with Lyddas and of Clitandre with Trissotin. 

* The learned Huet, (1630-1731), true to the taste of the sixteenth century, deacribes this 
change very well from his point of view. " When I entered the world of letters theae were 
•till flourishing ; great réputations maintained their supremacy. I hâve seen letten déclina 
and finally reach an almost entire decay. For I scarcely Icnow a person of the présent time 
that one can truly call a savant" The few Bénédictines like Diicange and Mabilkm, and 
later, the academidan Fréret, the président Bouhier of Dijon, in short, the véritable eniditea 
exercise no influence. 

* Nicole, "Œuvres morales," in the second essay on Charity and SelMove, 140 . 
«Voltaire, "Dialogues," "L'intendant des menus et l'abbé Gritel." 199. 
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the orator, addresses ihc universe." ' ^Under a stroiig pressure of 
ihis kind the inind necessarily accommodâtes itself to ihe exigen- 
des, the proprieties, the tastes. and the degree of attention and 
of instruction of its public Hence the classic mould, — formed 
out of the habit of speaking, writing and thinking for a drawing- 
room audience. 

This is evidently the^Sê, and at the first glance, in relation W 
style and language. Between Arayot, Rabelais and Montaigne 
1 on the one hand, and Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo and Honoré 
de Balzac on the ocher, classic French cornes tnto being and dies. 
Its title is ensured at the start ; it b the language of bonest peo 
pic ; it is fashioned not merely for them. but by thetn, and Vau- 
gelas,* their secretary, dévotes himself for thirty years to the reg- 
istry of décisions according to the usages only of good society. 
Hence, in ail its parts, both in ils vocabulary and in its grammar, 
language is re^hioned over and over again, according 10 the cast 
of iheÏT intellects, which is the prevailing intellect. In the first 
place the vocabulary is diminished. Most ofthe words specially 
employed on erudite and technical subjects, expressions that arc 
too Grcck and loo Latin, terms peculiar to the schools, to science, 
to occupations, to ihe household, are excluded fiom discoursc \ 
those too doscly denoting a particular occupation or profession 
are not considered proper in gênerai conversation. A vast nuni- 
ber of pictnresque and expressive words are dropped, aJI thaï are 
cnide, gaulois or ttaifi, ail that are local and provincial, or per- 
sooal and made-up, ail famîliar and proverbial locutions,' many 
brusque, famîliar and frank tums of thought, every haphazard, 
telling metaphor, almost every description of impulsive and dcx- 
terous utterance ihrowing a flash of light into the imagination 
and bringing into view the précise, colored and complète fonn. 
but of which a too vivid impression would run counter to the 
propriedes of poUle conversation. " One impropet word," said 
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Vaugclas, " is ail ihat îs necessary to bring a person in socicty 
into contempt," and, on the eve of ihe Révolution, an objection- 
able term denouoced by Madame de Luxembourg siill consigns 
a man to ihe rank of " espkts" because correct expression is ever 
an élément of good manners. Language, ihrough this constant 
screening, beconies attenuaied and colorless ; Vaugelas estimâtes 
that one-half of the phrases and terms employed by Amyot are 
set aside.' With the exception of La Fontaine, an isolated 
and spontaneous genius, who reopcna the old sources, and La 
Bruyère, a bold seeker, who opens a fresh source, and Voltaire, 
an incarnate démon who, in his anonymous and pseudonymous 
writings, gives the rein to the violent, crude expressions of his in- 
spiration,' the terms which are most appropriate fall into désué- 
tude. One day, Gresset, in a discourse at the Academy, dares 
utter four or five of these,^ relating, I believe, to carnages and 
head-dresses, whereupon mumiurs at once buret forth. During 
his long retreat he had become provincial and lost the tone. By 
degrees, discourses are composed of " gênerai expressions " only. 
Thèse are even employed, in accordance with Buffon's precept, to 
designate particular objects. They are more in conformity with the 
urbane disposition which effaces, smooths away and avoids brusque 
and familiar accents, to which a crowd of ideas seems gross or 
trivial when not enveloped in a semi-transparency. They are 
better suited to a languîd attention; gênerai terms in conversa- 
tion alone suddenly arouse current and common ideas; they are 
intelligible to every man from the single fact thaï he belongs to the 
drawing-room ; spécial terms, on the contrary, demand an effort 
of the memory or of the imagination. Suppose thaï, in relation 
to Franks or to savages, 1 should mention " a battle-axe," which 
would be at once undersiood; should I mention a "tomahawk," 
or a "fratidique" * many would imagine that I was spenking Teu- 
ton or Iroquois.' In ihis respect ihe more elevated the genus, 

■ Viu^lu. ibid^ " Alihough *e may Krnv* rfiminaiftj one-linlf of hù phrutrt Kiid lemtt 
•Ht DcvcrthFlss obtain ip the olher luLf 4II Ihc rïdio ^f which w« boift i 

lury md onr of iwd ot fhrt« wriierfe of ihe «cvcnRcnth. A brief laicbeai 
Ihc oïDpuiMQ I* bme gitm. L«( Day qpq, <fiirh p«i in hsiHi. bar Ihe 
hiiDdiTd piEciaf iBf oTihnc ttiii, ■nil he wift be lunmieitu it TiJre, IW » 
Vrilvn of lh« oow carceory, uid of vecuadaiy fntle, ChMrmn ■ntf HkufA 

• F<* iiut»Dce. in Acuiich "tfnntaBM," in the "Dkt. FMlBifliBilqiit"" 

• U Harpe, " Coun de tiiiéntiin." cd. Didot. tl. Ht. 
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the more powcrfui the scrupic ; every appropriaw nord is bati- 
ished from poetty ; if one happens to enter ihe mind it must be j 
evaded or repla^pd by a iiaraphrase. An eightecnch century poet | 
avails himself of but littlc more tiian one-thirrt of ihe dictionary, I 
and poelic language at last becomes so restricted as to compel 
a naan with anything to utter not to utler it in verse. 

On the other hand the more pnining language undergoes the 
clearer it becomes. Reduced to a sélect vocabulary the French- .■ 
man says fewer thîngs, but he says them more agreeably and more 1 
accurately. "Urbanity, exactitude," thèse two words, bom at 
the same time with the l-'rench Academy, are an abn'dgment of 
the reform of which it is the organ, and which the drawing-room, 
by it, and alongside of it, imposes on the public. Grand seignîore 
in retirement, and unoccupied fine ladJes, obtain amusement in 
an examination of the sublkties of words for the purpose of com- 
posing maxims, définitions and characters. With admirable 
scrupulousness and infinitely délicate tact, writers and people of 
Bociety apply themselves to weîghing each word and each 
phrase in order to fix ils sensé, to measure its force and bearing, 
to détermine its affinities, use and connections ; and this work of 
précision is carried on frora the earliesl academicians, Vaugelas, 
Chapelain and Conran, to the end of the dassic epoch, in the 
"Synonymes" of Bauzée and Girard, in the "Remarques" by 
Duclos, in the "Commentaire" by Voltaire, in Corneille, in the 
"Lycée" of La Harpe,' in the efforts, the example, the practice 
and the authority of the great and the inferior wrilere of which ail 
are correct. Never did architecls, obîiged to use the common 
Btones of a highway in building, better understand each pièce, 
its dimensions, its shape, its résistance, its possible connections 
and suitable position. AU this understood, the question ariscs 
how to constnict with the least trouble and with tbe utmost so- 
lidity, while the grammar undergoes reformaiion in the same sensé 
as the dictionary. Words foUowing each other according to the 
variable order of impressions and émotions are no longer allow- 
able; they must t>e regularly and rigorously assigned accord- 

In Ibe bndups vi Ihii tn wc ban Ibc umc thing, IhE tras bàng gcamUicd.— of aa 
> S« in Uic "Lycte." by t^ Haipc. ifici Iha u»>viii of lurh pic», faii rcmufci « 
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ing to the unchangeable order of ideas. The aulhor loses 
righl of placing first, or as a videtie, the objeci or trait which 
first and mosi vividly impresses hîm ; the pla^ is arranged and 
positions are assigned beforehand, Each portion ol the discourse 
has ils own plan ; no omission or transposition is permitted, as was 
donc in the sixteenth century ; ' ail are necessary to ÎI, and in 
definite positions, al first the subject of the sentence with ils 
appendices, then the verb, Ihen the object direct, and, finally, the 
indirect connections. In this way the sentence forms a graduated 
scaffolding, the substance comîng foremost, ihen the quahty. then 
the modes and varieties of the quality, just as a good architect 
in the first place poses his foundation, then the building, then the 
accessories, economicalîy and prudently, with a view to adapt 
each section of the édifice to the support of the section foliowing 
after il. No sentence demands any less attention than another, 
nor is there any in which one may not at every step vcrify the 
connection or incohérence of the parts.' The method govera- 
ing the arrangement of the simple sentence also govems that of 
ihe period, the paragraph and the séries of paragraphs; il 
forms the style as it forms the syntax. Each small édifice occupies 
a distinct position, and but one, in the great total édifice. As 
the discourse advances, each section must in tum file in, never 
before, never after, no parasitic member being allowed to intrudc, 
and no regular member being allowed to encroach on its neigh- 
bor, while ail thèse tnembers bound together by their very posi- 
tions must move onward, combining ail their forces on one single 
point. Finally, we hâve for the first time in a writing, natuial 
and distinct groups, complète and compact harmonies, none of 
which infringe on the others or allow others to infringe on them. 
It is no longer allowable to write haphazard. accordîng to the ca- 
price of one's inspiration, to discharge one's ideas in bulk, to 
lei oneself be întemipted by parenthèses, to string along inter- 
minable rows of citations and enumeralions. An end is proposed; 
some truth is to be demonstrated, some définition to be ascert J 
tained. some conviction to be broughl ahout ; lo do this we must I 
march, and ever directiy onward. Order, séquence, progress, 1 
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cttAP. II. THE SFIRIT AND THE DOCTRINE. nji 

proper transitions, constant lîevelopment constitute the character- 
istics of this style. To such an extent is this pushed, that from 
the very firsl, familiar letters, romances, humorous pièces, and ail 
iranical and gallant effusions, consist of morsels oC systematic 
éloquence,' At the Hôtel Rambouillet, the explanatory period is 
displayert wilb as much fulness and as rigorously as with Des- 
cartes himwlf. One of the words most frequently occurring 
with Mme. de Scudéryis ihe conjunctionyi'r. Passion is ivorked 
oui Ihrough close-knit arguments. Drawing.room compliments 
Blretch along in sentences as finished as those of an academîcal 
oration. Scarcely completed. the instrument already discloses 
its aptitudes ; we are aware of its being made to explain, to de- 
monstrate, to persuade and to popularize ; Condiilac, a century 
later, is justiâed in saying that it is in Itself a systematic means 
of décomposition and of recomposition, a scientiÉc method 
analogous to arithmetic and aJgebra, At the very least ÎC pos- 
sesses the incontestable advantage of starting with a few ordi. 
nary terms, and of leading the reader along with facilîty and 
promptness, by a séries of simple combinations, up to the loAiest.' 
By virtue of this, in 1789, the French tongue ranks above every 
other. The Berlin Academy establishes a prize to secure an ex- 
planation of its pre-eminence, It is spoken throughout Europe. 
No other language is used in diplomacy. As formerly with Latin, 
it is international, and henceforth seems to be the chosen organ 
of reasoning. 

It ia the organ only of a certain species of reasoning, !a raison 
raisonnante, that requiring the least préparation for thought, 
giving itself as httle trouble as possible, content with its acquisi- 
tions, taking no pains to increase or renew them, incapable of, 
or unwilling to embrace the plénitude and complexity of actual- 
ities. In ils purism, in its disdain ot terms suited to tîie occasion, 
in its avoidance ol lively sallies, in the extrême regularity of its 
developments, the classic style is powerless 10 fuliy portray or to 
, record the infinité and varied détails of expérience. It déclines 
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to render che outward guîse of things, thc immédiate s 
of the spectator, thâ heights and depths of passion, the physiog- 
nomy, at once so composite and absolutely personal, of the 
breathing individual, in short, tiiat unique hannony of countlest 
traits, blended togethcr and animaced, which compose not human 
character in gênerai but oue particular character. and which 
a Saint-Simon, a Sajzac, or a Shakespeare himsdf could not 
render if the copions language they used, and which wos en- 
riched by theîr teroerities, did not contribute its subtlcties lo ths 
raultiplied détails of their observation.' Neithei the Bîbic, i 
Homer, nor Dante, nor Shakespeare' could be translated with 
this style. Read Hamlet's monologue in Voltaire and see what 
remains of it, an abstiact pièce of déclamation, with about as 
much of the original io it as ihere is of Othello in hU Orosmane. 
Look at Homer and theo at Fenelon in the îsland of CaJypso; 
the wild, rocky island, where "gulls and other sea-birds with 
long wings," buijcl their nests, becomes in pure French prose an 
I orderly park arranged "for the pleasure of the eye." In the 
eighteenth ceutury, contemporary novelisis, themselves belonging 
to the classic epoch, Fielding, Swift, Defoe, Sterne and Richard- 
son, are admitted bto France only after excisions and rouch 
weakening ; their expressions are too free and their scènes are te 
impressive ; theîr freedom, their coarseness, their quaintness, would 
form blemishes; the translater abbreviates, softens, and soroe- 
times, in his préface, apologizes for what he retains. Room is 
found, in ihîs language, only for a portion of the trulh, a scanty 
portion, and which constant retining daîly renders still mOre 
scanty. Considered in itself^ the classic style is always in danger 
of accepting stight. unsubstantial commonploies for its materials. 
It spins them out, mingles and weaves them together; only 
a fragile filagree, however, issues from its logical apparatus ; we 
may admire the élégant workmanship ; but in practîce, the work 
is of liltle, none, ordangerous service. 

■ '*ShiiL«p«ir«, vho dupl^yedm RRitcr vviety oTflrpmiiDn Thmn pnbKblr uiy wTÏtcrId 
«ay UneuAgï. pfoducïd kII hù pUyt vith Bbaui ii^nn wonls. Miltod'i wDrlu sn btiîlL tip 
iridil.sm «h) ifacOU TtMunait uyi *I1 it hu u or wilh t.Sii «onls." (Mu MQIIo. 
*'L«auf« vu ibc ScKoTc DTlAnfuKfv," I jo^.^ It would b« ÏDIetieninE ta pim fcloaftHlt 
9Â lliii Rjicuic'k tairicud vocïbulifT- Thaï of Mmc- 4e Scudvry u eia<eiiuljr ILnuuid- lu 
■lu tau ramma o( Ihc XVIIIh «etorv. Uic ■' PHncoM &c Qt>et.-' Dit aunber qf wsnb 
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From thèse characteristîcs of style we divine those of thc 
mind for wliich ît serves as the orgaii. Two principal opérations 
constitute the activity of the human understanding. Placed before 
objects, it receives a more or less complète, profound and exact 
impression of thèse ; and after this, tuming away from them, 
it analyses its impression, and classifies, distributes, and more or 
less skilfully expresses the ideas derived from them. In the second 
of thèse opérations the classicist is superior. Obllged to adapt 
himseir to his audience, ihat is to say, to peopîe of society who 
are not specialists and yet critical, he necessarily carries to per- 
fection the art of exciting attention and of making himself heard ; 
that is to say, the art of composition and of writing. With 
patient tndustry, and multiplied précautions, he carries the reader 
along with him by a séries of easy rectilinear conceptions, step by 
step, omitting noue, beginning with the lowest and thus ascending 
to the highest, always progressing with steady and measured pace, 
securely and agreeably as on a promenade. No interruption or 
diversion is possible : on either side, along the road, balustrades 
keep him within bounOs, eacb idea extending into the following 
one by such an insensible transition, that he involunlarily ad- 
vances, wilhout stopping or tuming aside, until brought to the 
final tnith where he is to be seated. Classic lilerature through- 
out bears the imprint of this talent ; there is no branch of it into 
which the qualifies of a good discourse do not enter and form a 
part, It is paramount in those branches which, in them- 
selves, are only half-literary, but which, by its means, become 
fully EO, transforming writîngs into fine works of art which their 
nialter would seem to class with scientîfic works, wilh the înstru- 
nentalities of action, with historical documents, with philosophical 
Iteatises, with doctrinal expositions, with sermons, poleinics, dis- 
sertations and démonstrations, even with diclionaries, from 
Descartes to Condillac, from Bossuet to Buffon and Voltaire, 
from Pascal to Rousseau and Beaumarchais, in shori, prose al- 
niosi entirely, even officiai despaiches and diplomatie correspon- 
dence, and private correspond en ce, from Madame de Sévignd to 
Madame du Deiïant ; including so many perfect lelters cscapîng 
from thc pens of women who never thought of it. It is paramount 
in those kinds which, in themselves, are literary, but which dérive 
from it an oratorical tum. Not only does it impose a rîgîd plan, 
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a regular distribution of parts ' in dramatic works, accurate 
proportions, suppressions and connections, a séquence and prog- 
ress, as in a passage of éloquence, but again it tolérâtes only 
the most perfect discourses. There is no character that is not an 
accomplished oratorj with Corneille and Racine, with Molière 
himself, the confidant, the barbarian king, tlie young cavalier, the 
drawing-room coquette, the valet, show themselves adepts in the 
use of language. Never hâve we encountered such adroit exor- 
diums, such well-arranged évidence, such just reflections, such 
délicate transitions, such conclusive peroratîons, Never havc 
dialogues borne such a strong resemblance to oraiorical tilts. 
Each narration, each pièce of portraiture, each détail of action, 
might be detached and serve as a good example for school- 
boys, along with the masterpieces of the ancîeni tribune. So 
strong is this tendency that. on the approach of the final moment, 
in the agony of death, alone and without witnesses, a character 
contrives to plead his own (reazy and to die eloquently. 



II. 

This excess marks a defect. In the two opérations which the hu- 
man loind performs, tlie cUssicisi is more successful in the second', 
than in the firat. The second, iiideed, stands in the way of the first, 
the obligation of saying things perfectiy always impeding the ut- 
terance of what should bc said. With htm the fonn is more ad-: 
mirable than tlic substance b rich, the gênerai impression wbich 
serves as the animating source losing, in the regular charmels LO 
which it is contîned, ils force, depth and impetuosity. Poetiy, 
propcriy so called, the outflow of méditation and of insight, is an 
, impossibilty. Lyric poetry proves abortive,and likewisc the epic 
I poem.' Nothingspringsupon theseremoteandsubUmeconlinei 
where speech is in accordance with music and paînting. Never dO' 
we hear the involuntaiy outburst of vivid impressions, the lonely 
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confession of an overcharged soûl,' whîch gives ilself voice only for 
relief and expansion. When a création of characters is impera- 
tive, as in dramatic paetry, (he classic mould lashions but one spe- 
cies, those whîch through éducation, birth, or imitatively, always 
speak correctly, in other words, so niany people of society. No , 
others are visible on the stage or elsewhere, from Corneille and 
Racine to Marivaux and Beaumarchais, So strong is the yoke 
as eveti to impose itself on La Fontatne's animais, on the servants 
and valets of Molière, on Montesquieu'» Fersians, and on the 
Babylonians, the Indians and the Micromégas of Voltaire, It 
must be stated, furthermore, that thèse personages are only partially 
real. In each livîng being two kinds of characteristics are found, 
the first not numerous or common to ail îndividuals of its class, 
and which any reader or observer may readily distinguish, and 
the second in large number, appertaining to it alone, and not to 
be detected without some effort. Classic art concems itself only 
with the former ; il purposely effaces, neglects or subordinates the 
lattcr. Its créations are not véritable individuals, but generalized 
characters, a king, a queen, a young pririce, a confidant, a high- 
priest, a captaiu of the gtiards, possessing some gênerai passion, 
habit or inclination, such as love, ambition, fidelity or perfidy, a 
despotic or a yielding temper, some specîes of wickedness or of 
native goodness. As to the circumstances of time and place, 
which exercise the most powerfui influence>in fashioning and di' 
versifying man, it scarcely indicates them, making an abstraction 
of them. In tragedy the scène is really everywhere and of ail 
centuries, the opposite affirmation being equally tnie, that it is no- 
where and of no century. It consists of any palace or of any 
temple,' in which, to get rid of ail historié or personal impres- 
sions, habits and costumes are introduced conventionally, being 
neither French nor foreign, nor ancient, nor modem. In this ab- 
stract world the address is always "you,"' "Seigneur" and "Mad- 
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ame," ihe noble style a]wa)'s clothing the most opposite charac- 
ters with the same drapery. When Corneille and Racine, through 
the staleliness and élégance of theïr verse, aiford us a glimpse of 
contemporaiy ligures they do it unconsciousl]', imagining that 
they are portraying man in himself; and, if we of the présent 
time recognize in their pièces eilher the cavaliers, ihe duellists, 
the bulJies, the polîticians or the heroines of the Fronde, or the 
courtiers, princes and bishops, the ladies and gentlemen in wait- 
ing of the regular monarchy, it is owing to their brush having 
been involuntarily dipped in their own expérience and some of 
its color having faJJen accidentally on the tare idea] oudine 
which they wished to trace, We hâve siniply a contour, a gên- 
erai sketch, filled up with the harmonious gray tone of correct 
diction. Even in comedy, necessarily portraying surrounding 
habits, even with Molière, so frank and so bold, the model shows 
its tncompleteness, ail individual peculîariiies being supprcssed, 
the face becoming for a moment a theatrical mask, and the per- 
sonage, especially when talking in verse, sometimes losing ils an- 
imation in becoming the speaking-trumpet of a tirade or of a dis- 
sertation.* T^e stamp of rank, condition or fortune, whethcr 
gendeman or bourgeois, provincial or Parisian. is frequently 
overlooked.' We are rarely made to appreciate physical exler- 
nals, as in Shakespeare — the tempérament, (he state of the ner- 
vous System, the bluff or drawling tone, the impulsive or re- 
strained action, the emaciation or obesiiy of a character.' Fre- 
quently no trouble is taken to Itnd a suttable name, this being 
lither Chrysale, Orgon, Damis, Dorante, or Valère. The name 
désignâtes only a simple quality, that of a father, a youth, a 
valet, a grumbler, a gallant, and, like an ordinary cioak. Alting 
indifferently ail forms alike, as it passes from the wardrobe of 
Molière to that of Regnard, Destouche, Le Sage or Marivaux.* 
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The character lacks the personal badge, the unique, authentic ap- 
pellation serving as the primary stamp of an indivîdual. AU thèse 
détails and circumstances, ail ttiese aids and accompaniments of a 
roao, remain outside of the classic theory, To secure the ad- 
mission of some of them required the genius of Molière, the 
fulness of his conception, the wealth of his observation, the ex- 
trême freedom of his pen. Il is equaHy irue again thaï he 
oflen omits them, and that, in other cases, he introduces only a 
stnall number of them,because he avoids giving to thèse gênerai 
characters a richoess and complexity that would enabarrass the 
action. The sïmpler the iheme ihe clearer its development, 
the first duty of the author throughout this literature being toi 

IçIcMly develop ihe restricled thème of which he raakes a sélection. 
There is, accordingly, a radical defect in the classic spirit, the 
defect of its qualities, and which, at first kept within proper 
bounds, contributes towards the production of its purest master- 
pieces, but which, in accordance with ihe universal law, goes on 
increasing and tums into a vice through the natura] effect of âge, 
use, and success. Contracted at the stan, it is to become yet more 
so. In the eighleenth century the portrayaJ of living reahties, 
an actual indîvidual, just as he is in nature and in history, that is 
to say, an undefined unit, a rich plexus, a complète organism of 
pecuiiarilies and traits, superposed, commingled and co-ordinated; 
is improper. The capacity to receive and contain ail thèse is 
wanting. Whatever can be discarded is cast aside, and to such 
an extent that nothing is left at last but a condensed extract, an 
evaporated residuum, an almost empty name, m short, what is 
called a hollow abstraction. The only characters in the eigh- 
leenth century exhibitbg any life are the off-hand sketches, made 
in passing and as if contraband, by Voltaire, — Baron de Thun- 
dertentronk and Milord Watthen, — ihe lesset figures in his 
stories, and five or six portraits of secondary rank, — Turcaref, 
Gil Blas, Marianne, Manon Lescaut, Rameau, and Figaro, — two 
or three of the rough sketches of Crébillon the younger and of 
Collé, ait so many works in which sap flows through a familiar 
knowledge of ihings, comparable with those of ihe minor masters 
in painting, — Watteau, Fragonard, Saint-Aubin, Moreau, Lan- 

• cret, Pater, and Beaudouîn, — and which, accepted with dif- 
lîculty, or as a surprise, by the officiai drawing-room are still 
10 subsist after the grander and soberer canvases shall ha^e 
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become mouldy through their wcarUome exhalations. Every- 
where else the sap dries up, and, instead of blooming plants, we 
encounter only flowers of painted paper. Whal are ail ihe 
■erious poems, frora the "Henriade" of Voltaire to the "Mois" 
by Roucher or the " Imagination" by Delille, but so many pièces 
(rf* rhetoric gamished wîth rhymes ? Examine the iimumerable 
tragédies and comédies of which Grimm and Collé give us duM-^ 
«l afy c ictracts , cven the meritorious works of Voltaire and Cré- 
billon, and later, those of authors of repute. Du Belloy, La 
Harpe, Ducis, and Marie Chénier ? Eloquence, art, situations, 
correct verse, ail exist in thèse except human nature; the per- 
Bonages are simply well-taught puppets, and generally mère 
mouthpieces by which the author makes his déclamation public ; 
Greeks, Romans, medixval knigjits, Turks, Arabs, Peruvians, 
Giaours, or Byzantines, ail form the same declamatory mechanism. 
The public, meanwhile, betrays no surprise. It does not possess 
the historic sentiment. Il accepts humanity as everywhere the 
£ame. It establishes the success alike of the " Incas" by Mar- 
montel, and of " Gonsalve " and the " Nouvelles " by Florîan ; 
aiso of the peasanis, mechanics, negroes, Brazilians, Parsees, and 
Malabarites that a]>jiear before it utiering their amplifications. 
Man is simply rcgorded as a reasoning being, alike in ail âges 
and alike in ait places ; Bernardin de Saint-Pierre endows his 
pariah with this habit, like Diderot, in his Otaheitians. The 
one recognized principle is that every human being musl thinlc 
and taik like a book. 

Accordingly how inadéquate are historical productions! 
With the exception of Charles XII., a contemporary on whoin 
Voltaire bestows fresh life, through the accounts of him by eyc- 
witnesses, also his spirited sketches of Englishmcn, Frcnchcr 
Spaniards, Italîans and Gcrmans, scattered through his stoi 
where are men found? With Hume, Gibbon and Robcrtson, 
bclonging to the French schooj, and who are at once adoptcd 
in France, in the researches into our middle âges of Dubos and 
of Mably, in the " Louis XI." of Dudos, in the " Anacharsis " 
of Barthélémy, even in the "Essai sur les Mœurs," and in the 
"Side de Louis XIV." of Voltaire, even in the "Grandeur des 
j Romains " and in Ihe " Esprit des Lois " of Montesquieu, what 
rcroarkable incompleteness I Erudition, criticism, common sensé, 
an almost exact exposition of d"gmas and of institutions, philo- 
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Sophie views of the relation of evenls and on ihe gênerai course 
of things, nothing is wanting but soûls! On readîng thèse it 
seems as if the climates, institutions and civilisations Cransfomi- 
îng the human mind from one given whole to another, are 
simpl)' so raany extemals, so raany accidentai coverings, which, 
far from reaching down 10 its depths scarcely penelrate beneath 
its surface. The vast différences separating the men of Iwo cen- 
times, or of two races, escape them entirely.' The ancien! 
Greek, the early Christian, the conquering Teuton, the feudal 
man, the Arab of Mahomet, the Gernian, the Renaissance En- 
glishman, the puritan, appear in theîr books about the sanie as 
in engravings and frontispieces, with some différence in cos- 
tume, but the same in form, feature and expression, attennated, 
ûkded and respectable, and adaptetl to the conventionalîiies of 
good-breeding, That sympathetic imagination by which the 
writer enters înto the mind of anoiher, and reproduces in 
himself a System of habits and feelings opposed to his own, is the 
talent the raost wanting in the eighteenth century. With the 
exception of Diderot, who uses il badly and capriciously, it al- 
moBt eniirely disappears in the last ha!f of the century. Con- 
sider in tum, durîng the same period, in France and in England, 
where it is most extensively used, the romance, a sort of mirror 
evcrywhere transportable, the best adapted to reflect ail phases 
of nature and of life. After reading the séries of English novel- 
ists, Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, SmoUett, Sterne, and Gold- 
smith down to Miss Bumey and Miss Austeit, I am familiar with 
England in the eighteenth century ; I hâve encountered clergy- 
men, country gentlemen, ferraers, innkeeperî, sailors, people of 
cvcry condition in life, high and low; I know the détails of fort- 
unes and of careers, how much is eamed, how much is expended, 
how journeys are made and how people eat and drink : I hâve 
accumuiated for myself a file of précise biographical events, a 
complète picture in a thousand scènes of an entire community, 
the amplest stock of information to guide me should I wish to 
(rame a history of this vanished wortd. On reading a corres 
ponding list of French novelists, the younger Crébitlon, Rous- 
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seau, Maraiontd, Laclos, Restif de la Breton, Louvct, Madame 
de Staël, Madame de Genlis and the rest, including Mercier and 
even Mme. Cottin, I scarcely lake any notes ; ail précise and in- 
I stnictive little facts are left out ; I find civilities, polite acts, ga]- 
I lantries, mischiefmaking, social dissertations and nothing else. 
They carefuliy abstain from mentioning money, from giving me 
figures, from describing a wedding, a trial, the administration of 
a pièce of property ; I am ignorant of the situation of a curate, 
of a rustic noble, of a résident prior, of a steward, of an intend- 
ant Whatever relates lo a province or lo Ihe rural districts, to 
the bourgeoisie or lo the shop,' to the army or to a soldicr, to the 
clergy or to convents, to justice or to the police, to business or to 
housekeeping remains vaguely in my mind or is falsified; to clear 
up any point I am obliged to recur to that marvellous Voltaire 
' who, on laying aside the great classic coat, finds plenty of elbow 
' room and telts ail. On the organs of society of vital importance, 
on the practices and régulations that provoke révolutions, on feudal 
rights and seigniorial justice, on the mode of recruiting and gov- 
eming monastic bodies, on the revenue measures of the prov- 
inces, of corporations and of tiada unians, on the tithes and 
the cori'êes,* literature provides me with scarcely any information. 
I Dniwing-rooms and men of letters are apparently its sole ma- 
' terial. The rest is null and voîd. Uiider the good society that 
is able to converse France appeara perfectly empty. On the ap- 
proach of the Révolution the élimination incrcases. Glance over 
the harangues of the clubs and of the tribune, over reports, lég- 
islative bills and pamphlets, and through the mass of writîngs 
prompted by passing and exciting evenis; m none of them do wc 
see any sign of the human créature as we see him in the fields 
and in the street ; he is always regarded as a simple automaton, 
a well-known mechanism. Among writers he was but lalely re- 
garded as a mechanical warbler; with politicians he is now a 
mechanical voter; touch him in the proper place and he re- 
sponds in the desired manner. Facts are ne^er apparent ; only 
abstractions, long arrays of sentences on nature, reason, and the 
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peopk, on lyrants and liberty, like inflated balloons, uselessly 
conAicting with each other in space. Were we not aware that 
ail ihis would terminatc in terrible practical effects we shonld re- 
gard it as so much logical sportiveness, as school exercises, or 
académie parades, or ideologîcat compositions. Ideology, ihe lasl 
émanation of the century, is in effect about to give of the classic 
spirit the final formula and the last word. 

III. 
To pursue in every research, with the utmost confidence, with- 
out either reserve or précaution, the mathematîcal method ; to 
dérive, limit and isolate a few of the simplest generalîzed no- 
tions; and then, setting expérience aside, comparing them, com- 
bining them, and, from the artifidal compound ihus obtained, 
deducing ail the conséquences they involve by pure reasoning, 
is the natural process of the classic spiriL It is so deeply im- 
planted as to be equally encountered in both centuries, as weJl 
with Descartes, Malebranche ' and the partisans of innate ideas as 
with the partisans of sensation, of physical needs and of primary 
instinct, Condillac, Rousseau, Helvélius, and, later, Condorcet, 
Volney, Sieyès, Cabanis and Destutt de Traty. In vain do the 
lalter assert that they are the followers of Bacon and reject 
innate ideas; with anolher slarting point than the Cartesians 
they pursue the same path.and, as with the Cartesians, after 
borrowing a Utile, they leave expérience behind them. In this 
vast moral and social world, they only remove the superficial 
bark from the human tree with its înnumerable roots and 
branches ; they are unable to penetrate to or grasp at anything 
beyond it; their hands cannot contain more. They hâve no 
suspicion of anything outside of it ; the classic spirit, with limited 
compréhension, is not far-reaching. To them the bark is tlie 
entire tree, and, the opération once compleled, they retire, bear- 
ing aloDg with them the dry, dead epidermis, never retuming to 
the trunk itself. Through intellectual incapacity and literary 
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pride they omit the characteristic détail, the animating fact, ihe 
spécifie circumstance, the significant, convincing and complète 
example. Scarcely one of thèse is fotrnd in the " Logique " and 
in the "Traité des Sensations" by Condillac, in the "Idéologie" 
by Destutt de Tracy, or in the " Rapports du Physique et du 
Morale " by Cabanis.' Never, with them, are we on the solid 
and visible ground of pereonal observation and narration, but 
always in the air, in the empty space of pure generalities. Con- 
dillac déclares that the arithmetical method is adapted to psy 
chology and that the éléments of our ideas can be defined by a 
process analogous "to the rule of ihree." Sieyès bolds history 
in profound contempt, and believes that he had "perfected the 
science of politics"* at one strokc, through an effort of the 
brain, in the style of Descartes, who ihus discovere analytît 
geometry. Destutt de Tracy, in undertaking to comment on 
Montesquieu, finds that the great historian bas loo servilely con- 
fined himself to history, and attempts to do the work over again 
by organizing society as it should be, înslead of studying society 
as it is. Never were such syslematîc and superficial institutions 
buUt up with such a moderate extract of human nature. Con- 
dillac, employing sensation, animâtes a statue, and then, by a 
process of pure reasoning, foUowing up ils effects, as he supposes, 
on smell, taste, hearing, sight and touch, fashions a complète 
human soûl. Rousseau, by means of a contract, founds political 
association, and, with this given idea, pulls down the constitu- 
tion, govcmment and laws of every balanced social System. In 
a book which serves as the philosopbical testament of the 
centuiy,' Condorcet déclares that this method is "the final step 
of philosophy, that which places a sort of eiemal barriur between 
humanity and its ancient infantile crrors." " In ils application 
to morals, politics and political economy" we succeed in obtain- 
ing a foothold in the moral sciences "as certain as in the natural 
sciences; through it we hâve been able to discover the rights 
of man." A single fundamentai proposition is deduced, as in 
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mathematics, which proposition, similar to a first principle in 
mathematics, becomes a fact of daily expérience, verified by 
everybody and therefore self-evident. This school is to subsist 
throughout the Révolution, the Empire and even into the Res- 
toration,^ along with the tragedy of which it is the sister, with 
the classic spirit their common parent, a primordial, sovereign 
power as hurtful as it is useful, as destructive as it is créative, as 
capable of propagating error as tnith, as astonishing in the 
rigidity of its code, in the limitations of its authority and in the 
^nifo^nity of its works as in the duration of its réign and the 
universality tA its ascendenqr. 

* S<e tht "TaUotii historique," presented to the lastitute by Chénier m 1808, ihowtng 
by its statements that the cUÏnc spirit stiB pievails in «Q branches of liteiature. Cébanis 
died in 1818, Volney in iSao, de Tracy and Sieyès in 1836, Daunon in 1848. In May, 1843; 
Saphaiy and Valette are still professors of Condillac's philosophy in the two lycées in Paris. 1 



CHAPTER III. 

COMBINATION Of TKK TWO KLEMENTS.— I. Tbc doctrinc, îts pretCDsioni, 
uid ils cluiactcr. — A new authorily lot reuon io the régulation of human 
afbiis. — Govcnunenl thiu lai traditïonal. — II. Origin, nature aod value of 
bereditary piejudice. — How tai cusiom, religion and goveramenC are legiti- 
mate. — III. The cUssic intellect incapable of accepting this point of view. — 
The pasi and présent tîtles oF traditioti mlsunderstood. — Reason undertakei 
to set ihem aside. — IV. Two stage» in thîs opération. — Voltaire, Monteiquieu, 
the deïsts and tlie refbnners rcpresenl the first one. — Whal they destroy and 
what they respect. — V. The second stage, a relum lo nature. — Diderot, 
d'Holbach and the materiatists — Tbeory of animated matler and ipontaneoui 
organization. — The moral of aaimal instinct and telf-interest properly under- 
■tood. — VI. Rousseau and Ihc spïritualists. — The original goodness of man. 
— The mislake commitled by dvilization. — The injustice of property and of 
»odetj. — VII. The forlom hope of the philoiophic parly. — Naigcon, Sylvain 
Maréchal, Mably, Morelly. — The entirc discrédit ol traditions and inilitii- 
liont derived from it. 

I. 
OUT of the scientific acquisitions thus set forth, elaborated by 
the spirit we hâve just described, is born a doctrine, seeminglya rév- 
élation, and which, uDder this title, assumes to regulate the govem- 
ment of human affairs. On theapproach of 1789 it is generally 
admitted that oian is liviog in " a century of light," in '■ the âge 
of reason ; " thaï, previously, the human species was in iu înfancy 
and that now it bas attained to ils " majority." Truth, finally, i 
made raanifest and. for the first time, its reign on earth is apparent, 
The right is suprême because it is tnilh itself It must direct ail 
things because through its nature it is universal. The phîlosophy 
of the eighleenth century, in thèse two articles of faith, rcsembles 
a religion, the puritanism of the seventeenth century, and Ma- 
hotnetanism in the seventh centuiy. VVe see the sarae outburst 
of faith, hope and enthusiasm, the same spirit of propagandism 
and of dominion, the same rigidity and intolérance, the same 
ambition lo recast man and to remodel human life according to 
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a preconceived type. The new doctrine is also to hâve ils doctors, 
its dogmas, its popular catechism, its fanatics, tts inquisltors and 
its martyrs. It îs to speak as loudly as those preceding it, as 
a legitimate authority to which dictatorship belongs by right of 
birth, and against which rébellion is criminaJ or insane. It différa, 
however, from the preceding religions in thîs respect, that instead 
of imposing ilself in the name of God, it imposes itself in the 
name of Reason. 

The authority, indeed, was a new one. Up to this rime, in the 
control of human actions and opinions, reason had played but a 
sraall and subordinate part. Both the motive and its direction 
were obtaîned elsewhere; faith and obédience were an inherit- 
ance ; a man was a Christian and a subject because he was born 
Christian and subject. Suirounding this budding philosophy and 
the reason whîch enters upon its great investigation, is a System 
of recognized laws, an established power, a reigning religion ; ail 
the stones of this structure hold together and each story is sup- 
ported by a preceding slory. But what does the common 
cément consist of, and what is its 6rst foundation ? \Vho author- 
izes ail thèse civil régulations which control marriages, testa- 
ments, inheritances, contracts, property and persons, thèse fanci- 
ful and often contradiclory régulations? In the first place im- 
mémorial cuslom, varying according to the province, according 
to the tit]e to the soil, according 10 the quality and condition of 
the person ; and nexi, the will of the king who caused the cus- 
tom to be inscribed and who sanctioned it. Who authorizes this 
will, this sovereigniy of the prince, this firsi of public obligations ? 
In the lîrst place, eight centuries of possession, a hereditary right 
similar to that by which each one enjoys his own 6eld and do- 
main, a property established in a family and transmîtted from one 
eldest son to another, from the firel founder of the State to his 
last living successor; and, în addirion to this, a religion directing 
men to submit to the constituted powers. And who, finallv, au- 
thorizes this religion? Al first, eighteen centuries of tradition, 
the immense séries of anterior and concordant proofs, the steady 
belief of sixly preceding générations; and after this, at the 
beginning of it, the présence and teachings of Christ, then, far- 
ther back, the crearion of the world, the command and the voice 
of God. Thus, throughoul the moral and social order of ihings 
the past justifies the présent ; antlquity provides its litle, and if, 
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beneatli ail thèse supports which âge has tonsolidated, ihe deep 
|>rimitivc rock is sought for in subtefranean dqsths, we find ÎI in 
the divine wili. During the whole of the sevenleenth century 
this theory still absorbs ail soûls in the shape of a fixed habit and 
of inward respect ; it is noi open to question. It is regarded in 
the saine light as the heart of the living body ; whoever would 
lay his hand upon it would instantly draw back, moved by a 
vague sentiment of its ceasing to beat in case it were touchcd. 
The moBt independent, wtth Descartes at the head, "would be 
grieved" at being confounded with those chimerical speculators 
who, instead of puisuing the beaien track of custom, dart blindly 
forward "across mouniains and over précipices." In subjecting 
their belief to systematic investigation not only do they except 
and set asîde "the truilis of faith," ' but again the dogma they 
suppose to bave been dîscarded remains in their niind latent and 
effective, to lead them on without their knowledge and to con- 
vert their philosophy înio a préparation for, or a confirmation 
of.Christianity.* Summing it ail up, faith, ihe performance of re- 
ligious duties, with religious and political institutions, provide the 
moiher idcas of the seventeenth century. Reason, whettier she . 
admits it or is ignorant of it, is only a subaliern, an oratorioU 1 
agency, a selter-in -motion, forced by religion and the monarchy * 
to labor in their behalf. With the exception of La Fontaine, 
whom I regard as unique in this as in other matters, the grealest 
and most independent, Pascal, Descartes, Bossu et, La Bru- 
yère, dérive frora the cstablishcd system their first conception 
of nature, of man, of society, of right and of govemment.' 
So long as reason is limited to this function its work is that of a 
counciltor of State, an extra preacher which its superiors despatch 
on a missionary tour in the departments of philosophy and of 
literature. Far from proving destructive it consolidâtes ; in fine, 
even down to the Regency, its chief employment is to produce 
goodChristians and loyal subjects, 
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But here ihe pans become inverted ; tradition descends frora 
tlie ujiper to the lower ranks,while reason ascends from the lat- 
tcr [o ihe former. On the one hand religion and the monarchy, 
through their excesses and misdeeds under Louis XIV., and theîr 
laxity and incompetency under Louis XV., demolish pièce 
by pièce the basis of hereditary révérence and fihal obédience 
SQ long serv'ing theni as a foundacioD, and which maintained 
them aioft above ail dispute 'and free of investigation; henc« 
the authority of tradition tnsensibly déclines and disappears. On 
the oiher hand science, through Its imposing and raultîplied dis- 
coveries, erccls pièce by pièce a basis of univetsal trust and déf- 
érence, raising itself up from an interesting subjecl of curiosity 
to the rank of a public power ; hence the authority of reason aug- 
tnents and occupies its place. A time cornes when, the laiter 
authority having dispossessed the former, the mother ideas tradi- 
tion had reserved to itself fall into the grasp of reason. Investi- 
gation pénétrâtes into the furbidden sanctuary. In.steiu] of 
déférence tUere is vérification, and religion, the siatc. the law, 
custom. ail the organs,in short, of moral and practical life, be- 
come subject to analysis, to be preserved, restored or replaced, 
accord ing to the prescriptions of the new doctrine. 

II. 
Nothing could be better had the doctrine been complète, and 
had reason, instructed by history and rendered critical, been quali- 
fied to comprehend the riial she replaced. For then, instead of 
regarding her as an usurper to be repelled she would hâve recog- 
nized in her an elder sister whose part must be left to her. 
Hereditary préjudice is a sort of reason operating unconsciously. 
Il has daims as well as reason, but it is unable to présent 
thèse; instead of advancing ihose that are authentic il puts 
forth the doubtful ones. Its archives are buried; to exhume 
thèse it is necessary to make researches of which it is incapable ; 
nevertheless ihey exisl, and history al the présent day is bring- 
ing them to light. Careful investigation shows that, like sci- 
ence, it issues from a long accumulation of expériences : men, 
aller a multitude of gropings and efforts, hâve saiisfied themselvcs 
that a cerUin way of living and thinking is ihe only one adapted 
to iheir situation, ihe most practical and the mosl salutary, the 
System or dogma now seeming arbilrary to us beîng 
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a confirmed expédient of public safety. Frequently it îs so 
Gtîll; in any event, in its leading features, it is indispensable; it 
may be slated with certainty that, if the leading préjudices of 
the community should suddenly disappear, man, deprived of the 
precious legacy transmitted to hiro by the wisdom of âges, would 
at once fall back înto a savage condition and again become what 
he was at ^ist, namely, a restless, femished, wandering, hunted 
brute. There was a lime when this héritage was lacking ; thcre 
are populations to-day with which it is still utterly lacking.' To 
abstain from eating human fiesh, trom killîng uscless or burden- 
some aged people, from exposing, selling or killing children one 
does not know whai lo do with, to be the one husband of but 
one woman, to hold in hoiror incest and unnatural practices, to 
be the sole and recognized owner of a distinct field, to be raind- 
ful of the superior injunctions of modesty, humanity, honor and 
conscience, ail thèse observances, formerly unknown and slowly 
established, compose the civilization of human beîngs. Because 
we accepi them in ftitl sccurity they are not ihe Icss sacred, and 
Jhey become only the more sacred when, sobmitled to investiga- 
tion and iraced through histoiy, they are disclosed lo us as the se- 
cret force which has converted a herd of brutes inio a society of 
men. In général, the older and more universal a cuslom, the 
more it is based on profound moiîi'es, on |>hysiologicaI motives 
on thoie of hygiène, and on those insiiluled for social protec- 
tion. At one tinie, as in the séparation of castes, a heroic or 
thoughtfui race must be preserved by preventing the mixtures 
by which infetior blood introduces mental debility and low in- 
stincts.* At another, as in the prohibition of spirituous liquors, 
and of animal food, il is necessary to conform to the climale prc- 
scribing a vegetable diet, or to the race-temperament for whici 
BtTong drink is pernicious.' At another, as in the institution of 
the Dghi of primogentture, ît was important to prépare and desig- 
nate beforehand the military commander whom the tiibe would 
obey, or ihe civil chieftain that would préserve the domain, super- 

' Cf. Sir Joho taLbock, ■■ E»tl» CiriliHIioo.- Cnuul-TeulM, ■■ Ln OrifiDa 
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intend its cultivatîon, and support the family.' If there arevalid 
reasons for legitimising custom there are reaaons of higher im- 
port for the consécration of religion. Consîder this point, not in 
gênerai and according to a vague notion, but at tlie outset, aC its 
birth, in the texts, taking for an example one of ihe faiths which 
now rule in society, Christianity, brahminism, the law of Ma- 
homet or of Buddha. At certain critical moments in history, a 
few men, emergîng from their narrow and daily routine of lîfe, 
form Bome generalized conception of the infinité universe ; the 
august face of nature is suddenly unveiled to them : in iheir sub- 
lime émotion they seem to hâve detected its first cause ; they hâve 
at ieast detected some of its éléments. Through a fortunate con- 
junction of circumstances thèse éléments are just those which 
their century, their race, a group of races, a fragment of human- 
ity, is in a state to comprehend. Their point of view is the only 
one at which the graduated multitudes below them are able to 
place tbemselves. For millions of men. for hundreds of généra- 
tions, only through them îs any access to divine things to be ob- 
tained. Theirs is the unique utterance, heroic or affecting, en- 
thusiastic or tranquiliizing ; the only one which the hearts and 
minds around them and after them will heed; the only one 
adapted to profound cravings, to accuraulated aspirations, to he- 
reditary faculties, to a complète intelleclual and moral organism ; 
yonder that of Hindostan or of the Mongolîan ; hère that of the 
Sémite or of the European ; in our Europe that of the Gerroan, 
the Latin or the Sclave ; in such a way that its contradiction3,in- 
stead of condemning it, jiistify it, its diversîty producing its adap- 
tation and its adaptation producing its benefits. 

This is no barren formula. A sentiment of such grandeur, of 
such comprchensive and penetrating insight, an idea by which 
man, compassîng the vastness and depth of things, so greatly 
oversieps the ordinary limits of his mortal condition, resembles an 
illumination; it îs easily transformed into a vision; it is never re- 
mote frora ecstasy; it can express itseif only through symbols; 
it evokes divine figures.* Religion in its nature is a metaphysical 
poem accompanied by f^th. Under this title it is popular and 
efhcacious ; for, apart from an invisible sélect few, a pure abstract 
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idea is only an empty tertn, and truth, to be apparent, must be 
clothed with a body. It requires a form of worship, a legend, 
and cérémonies in order to address tlie people, woraen, children, 
the credulous, every one absorbed by daily cares, any under- 
Btanding in which ideas învoluntaril)' translate theraselves through 
imagery. Owjng to ihis palpable fonn it is able to give ils 
weighly support to the conscience, to counterbalance naiural 
egoism, to curb tbe mad onset of brutal passions, to lead the 
will to abnégation and dévotion, to tear man away from himself 
and place him wholly in the service of truth, or of his kind, to 
fonn ascetics, martyre, sisters of charity and missiooaries, Thus, 
throughout society, religion becomes at once a natural and pre- 
dous instrumental ity. On the one hand men require it for the 
contemplation of infinity and to live property ; if it were suddenly 
to be taken away from them their soûls would be a moumful 
Toid, and ihey would do greater injury to their neighbors, Be- 
ndes, it would be vain to atterapt to lake it away from them ; 
the hand raised against it would encounter only ils envelope \ 
ït would be repelled after a sanguinary struggle, its germ lying 
too deep to be extirpated. 

And when, ai length, after religion and habit, we regard the 
State, that îs to say, the arnied power possessing bolh physical 
force and moral authority, we find for it an almost equally noble 
origÎD. In Europe at least, from Kussia lo Portugal, and fi-ora 
Norway to the two Sîcilies it is, in its origin and essence, a mili- 
tary foundation in which heroism constitutes itself the champion 
of right, Hère and ihere, in ihe chaos of mixed races and of 
crumbling societies, some man has arisen who, through hîi 
Bscendency. rallies around him a loyal band, driving out in- 
truders, overcomîng brigands, re-eslablishing order, reviving agri- 
culture, founding a patrimony, and transmittîng as property to 
his descendants his office of hereditaty justiciary and bom genend. 
Through this permanent délégation a great public office is ne* 
moved from compelîtors, fixed in one family, scquestered in salé 
bands; ihencefonh the nation possesses a vital centre and each 
right obtains a visible proteclor. If ihe sovereign confines him- 
•elf to his attributions, is restrained in despotic tendencie^ 
I luid avoids falling into egotism, he provides the country with the 
• best govemment of which the world has any knowledge, not 
«lonc the most stable, the niost capable of coniinuancc, the most 
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suitable for mainlaining together a body of twenty or tliirty thou- 
sand men, but again one of tlie best because self-sac ri lice digni- 
fies both command and obédience and, through the prolongation 
of military tradition, fidelity and honor, from grade to grade, 
attaches the chieftain to his duty and the soldier to his chieftain, 
Such are the sirikîngly valid daims of hereditary préjudice. 
Like instinct, it appears to us as a blind form of reason. That 
which makes it fuUy legitimale is reason herself being obliged to 
borrow its fonn to oblain any efficacy. A doctrine becomes 
inspiring only through a blind médium, To become of practical 
use, to take upon itself the govemment of soûls, to he trans- 
forraed into a sprîng of action, it must be deposited in mînds 
given up to systematic belief, of fixed habits, of established 
lendencies, of domestic traditions, and, from the stormy heights 
of the intellect, descend into and become amalgaraaled with the 
passive forces of the wîll ; then only docs it form a part of the 
character and become a social force. At ihe same tîme, how- 
ever, il ceases lo be critical and clairvoyant ; it no longer tol- 
érâtes doubt and contradiction, nor admits furthetf estrîctions or 
nice distinctions; it is either no longer cognizani of, or badly 
appréciâtes, its own évidences. We of the présent day believe in 
inanité progress about the same as people once believed in 
original sin; we still receive ready-made opinions from above, 
the Academy of Sciences occupying in many respects the place 
of the ancient councils, Except with a few spécial savants, be- 
lief and obédience wîll always be unreflecting, while reason 
would wrongfuUy resent the leadership of préjudice in human af- 
fairSfBÎnce, to lead, ît must itself become prqudice. 

m. 

Unfortunately, in the eighteenth centurj-, reason was ctassic ; 
noi only the aptitude but the documents which enable it to com- 
prehend tradition were absent. In the first place, there was 
no knowledge of history ; there was a répugnance to érudition, 
because of its dulness and tediousness; leamed compilations, 
vast collections of ejttracts and the slow work of criticism were 
held in disdain. Voltaire rallied the Bénédictines. Montesquieu, 
to ensure the acceplance of his ''Esprit des lois," indulged in wil 
about laws. Raynai, to give an impetus to his hîstory of com- 
merce in the Indies, welded lo it the déclamation of Diderot. 
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The Abbé Barthélémy coverert over ihe tealîties of Greek manners 
and customs with his lîterary vamish. Science was expected to 
be either epigrammatic or oratorical ; crude or technical détails 
would hâve been objectionable to a public composed of peopic 
of Society; conectness of style drove out or falsified the little 
significant facts which gîve a peculiar sensé and their original 
relief to antiquated characiers. Even if writets had dared to 
note them, their sensé and bearing would not hâve been under- 
stood. The sympathetic imagination did not exist ; people were 
incapable of going out of themseives, of betaking themselves 
to distant points of view, of conjecturing the peculiar and violent 
States of the human braîn, the décisive and fruitful moments 
during which it gives birth to a vigorous création, a religion des- 
tined to rule, a state that is sure to endure. The imagination of 
man is limited to persona! expériences, and where, in their 
expérience, could individuals in this society find the maleriaJs 
with which to imagine the pains of the parturition ? How could 
tninds, as polished and as amiable as thèse, fully adopt the 
sentiments of an apostle, of a raonk, of a barbarie or feudal 
founderj see thèse in the milmi which explains and justifies them ; 
picture to themselves the surrounding crowd, at first soub in 
despair and haunted by mystic dreams, and next the rude and 
violent intellects given up to instinct and imagery, thinking with 
half-visions, their wills consisting of irrésistible impulses? A 
reason of this stamp forms no conception of figures like thes& 
To bring them within ils rectîlinear limits they require to be 
reduced and made over ; the Macbeth of Shakespeare becomes 
that of Ducis, and the Mahomet of the Koran that of Voltaire. 
Consequently, as they faîled to see souts, they misconceived 
institutions. The suspicion that truth could hâve been convcyed 
only through the médium of legends, that justice could hâve 
been established only by force, that religion was obiïged to 
assume the sacerdotal fonn, that the State necessarily took a mil- 
itaiy form, and that the Gothic edîlice possessed, as wel! as other 
structures, its own architecture, proportions, balance of parts, 
solidity, utilîly, and even beauly, never entered their heads. 
Consequently again, unable to comprehend the past, they were 
unable to comprehend the présent. They had no accurate 
conception of the présent, of the mechanic, of the provin- 
cial bourgeois, or even of the infcrior rural noble; thèse were 
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visible only at a distance, half-effaced, and wholly transformed 
through philosophie théories and sentimental mistîness, "Two or 
three thousand" ' polished and cultivated individuals formed the 
circle of honest folks, and they never went outside of this. If 
they obtained glîmpses of the people from their châteaux and 
on their joumeys, it vfas in passing, the same as of their post- 
hoTses, or of the cattle on their farms, showing compassion un- 
doubtedly, but never divining their anxious thoughts and theît 
obscure instincts. The structure of the siill primitive mtnd of 
the people was never imagined, the paucity and tenadty of their 
ideas, the narrowness of their mechanical, routine existence, de- 
voted to manual labor, absorbed with anxieties for daîly bread, 
confined to the bounds of a visible horizon; their attachment to 
the local saint, to rites, to the priest, their deep-seated rancor, 
their inveterate distrust, their credulity growing out of the imag- 
ination, their lack of capacity for conceîving abstract right and 
of comprehending public events, the silent opération by which 
political novelties became transformed in their brain into nursery 
fables or into ghost stories, their contagious infatuations Hke 
those of sheep, their blind fury like that of bulls, and ail those 
traits of character the Révolution was about to bring to light. 
Twenty millions of men aud more had scarcely passed out of the 
mental condition of the middle âges; hence, in its grand lines, 
the social édifice in which they could dwell was necessarily me- 
diasval. It had to be made heahhy and cleaned, Windows put 
in and walls puUed down, but without disturbing the foundations, 
or the main building and its gênerai arrangement ; otherwise, 
afier demolishing it and living encamped for ten years in the opeo 
air like savages, its inmaies would hâve been obliged to rebuild 
it on the same plan. In uneducated minds, those having not yet 
attained to reflection, fatth attaches itself only to the corporeal 
syrobol, obédience being brought about only through physical 
restraint ; there is no religion outside of the curate, and no state 
outside of the soldier. But one writer, Montesquieu, the best 
instructed, the most sagacious, and the best balanced of ail the 
spirits of the âge. made thèse truths apparent, because he was at 
once an erudite, an observer, a historian and a jurisconsult. He, 
however, spoke as an oracle, in sentences and enigmatically ; he 
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ran off as if upon livc coals, cvery lime that he touched mat- 
ière belooging to his country and epoch. Hence, hc remained 
respecled, but isolated, his famé exercising no influence. The 
classtc reason declined' to go eo far as to laboriously study ihe 
ancient man and the accual man. Il found tbe way shorlei and 
more convenient to follow ils origina] bent, lo shui ils eyes on 
man as he is, ta fall back on its stores of current notions, to 
dérive from thèse an idea of man in gênerai, and build in empty 
space. Through this natural and dciermined slate of biind- 
ness, it no longer heeds ihe old and living roots of contemporaiy 
institutions ; no longer seeîng them il dénies that they exîsl. 
Hereiiilary préjudice to it becomes pure préjudice ; the titles of 
tradition are lost, and loyalty is an usurpation. Thenceforward 
behold reason atmed and at war with its predecessor to wrest 
away the govemment of soûls and lo substitute the reign of tnith 
for Ihe reign of etror. 

IV. 
lu ihis greal undettaking therc are two hal tin g - places. 
Through good sensé or through timidily many stop half-way. 
Through passion or through logic others go to the end. 
A first campaign résulta in carrying the enemy's out-works and 
his frontier fortresses, the philosophical anny being ted Dy Vol- 
taire. To combat hereditary préjudice, oiher préjudices are 
opposed to it whose empire is as extensive and whose authority 
is not less recognized. Montesquieu looks at France through 
the eyes of a Persian, and Voltaire, on his retura from Ëngland, 
describes the English, an unknown species. Confronting dogma 
and the prevailîng System of worehip, accounts are given, eîther 
with open or with covert irony, of the varions Christian sects, 
the anglicans, the quakers, the presbyterians, the socinians, those 
of ancient or of remote people, the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
Mahometans and Guebere, of the worshippere of Brahma, of 
the Chinese and of pure idolaiers. In relation to esiablished laws 
and cusloms, expositions are made, with évident intentions, 
of other constitutions and olher social habits, of despotism, 
of limiied monarchy, of a republic, hère the church subject 
to the State, there the church free of the sUte, in this country 
castes, in another polygamy, and, from country to country, from 
century to centuiy, the diversily, contradiction and anlagonisin 
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of fundaniental customs whîch, each on îts own ground, are 
ail equally consecrated by tradition, ali Jegitiniately forniing the 
System of public rights. From this time forth the chann is 
broken. Ancient institutions lose their divine prestige ; they are 
simply human works, ihe fruits of the place and of the moment, 
and born out of convenicnce and a covenant. Scepticistn enters 
through ail the breaches. VVtth regard lo Christianity it at 
once enters itito open hostility, into a bitter and prolonged 
polemical warfare ; for, under the title of a state religion this 
occupies the ground, censuring ftee thought, burning writings, 
exiling, imprisoning or disturbing authors, and everywhere acling 
as a natiiral and officiai adversary. Moreover, by viriue of 
being an ascetic religion, it condemns not only the free and 
cheerfiil ways lolerated by the new phîlosophy but again the 
Raturai lendcncies it sanctions, and the promises of terrestrial 
feiicity wilh wliich it everywhere dazzles ihe eyes. Thus the 
heart and the head both agrée in ihcir opposition. Voltaire, 
with texls in hand, pursues it frora one end to the other of 
its history, from the first biblical narration to the latest papal 
bulls, with unflagging animosily and energy, as crilic, as his- 
torian, as geographer, as logician, as moraUst, questioning its 
sources, opposing évidences, driving ridicule Hke a pick-axe 
into cvery weak spot where an outraged instinct beats agaînst 
its mystic walis, and into ail doubtful places where ulterior 
patchwork disfigures the primitive structure. Hc respects, how- 
ever, the firsl fouudalioii, and, in this particular, the greatest 
wriiers of the day follow the same course. Under positive 
religions ihat are faise there is a iiatural religion that is truc. 
This is the simple and authcntic text of whieh the others are 
altered and araplified translations. Dîscard ulterior and diver- 
gent accretions and the original remaîns j this common 
cxtracl, through which ail copies harmonize, is deîsm. — The same 
opération ensues with civil and political laws. In France, where 
so many insiitutions survive Iheir utiUiy, where privilèges are 
no longei sanctioned by services, where righls are changed into 
abuses, how incohérent is the architecture of the old Gothic 
ijuilding ! How poorly adapted to a modem nation t Of what 
use, in an unique and compact state, are those feudal compart- 
menis separating orders, corjjorations and provinces? What a 
iiving Paradox is the archbiahop of a semi- province, a chapitr 
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owning twelve thousand serfs, a drawing-ryom abbé well sup- 
ported by a monastery he never saw, a seignior liberally pcn- 
sioned to figure in antechambers, a magUtrate purcha&ing ihe 
right to administer justice, a colonel leaving collège to take the 
command of his inheriCed régiment, a fartsian trader who, rent- 
ing a house for one year in Franche- Comté, aliénâtes the owner- 
ship of his property and of his person. Throughout Europe 
ihere are others of the same character. The bcst ihal can be 
said of "a polished nation" is that its laws, customs and prac- 
lices are composed "one-half of abuses and one-half of tolerable 
usages." But, undemeath thèse positive laws, which contradict 
each other, and of which each contradicts îtself, a natural law 
exists, implied in the codes, spplîed socially, and written in 
ail hearts, "Show nié a country where it is honest to steal the 
fruits of my labor, to violate engagements, to lie for injurious 
purposes, to calumniate, to assassînate, to imprison, to be un- 
gratefitl to one's benefactor, lo strike one's faiher and mother 
on ofFering you food." "Justice and injustice is the same 
throughout the universe," and, as in the worst community force 
always, in some respects, is at the service of right, so, in the wotst 
religion, the extravagant dogma always in some fashion proclaims 
a suprême architect. Religions and communities, accordingly, 
disintegrated under the investigating process, disclose at the 
botlom of the crucible, some a residuum of truth, others a 
residuum of justice, a small but precîous balance, a sort of 
gold ingot preserved by tradition, purified by reason, and which 
htde by little, freed from its alloys, elaborated and devoted 
to ail usages, must solely provide the substance of religion and 
ail the thrcads of the social waip. 



Herc begins Ihc second philosophie expédition. It consïsts 
of two armies, the first composed ofthe encyclopedists, some of 
them sccptics lîke d'Alembert, others pantheists likc Diderot and 
Lamarck, others open atheists and materialists lîke d'Holbach, 
Laroettric and Helvétius, and lalcr, Condorcet, Lalande and 
Volney, ail differing and mdependent of each other, but ail 
unanimous în regarding tradition as the common enemy, Such 
is the dfeci of prolonged hostilitics: the duraiion of warfare 
begets exaspération ; ihe désire lo be masicr of everything, to 
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push the adversary 10 the wall, to drive him out of ail his posi- 
tions. They refuse to admit that reason and tradition eau oc- 
cupy and défend the same citadel together; as soon as one 
enters the other must départ; henceforth one préjudice is estab- 
lished against another préjudice. In fact, Voltaire, "the patri- 
arch, does not désire to abandon his redeeming and avenging 
God;"' let us tolerate in him this remnant of superstition on ac- 
couDt of his great services ; but let us examine this phantom in 
man which he regards with infantile vision. We admit it into 
OUT minds through faith, and faith is always suspicions. It is 
forged by ignorance, fear, and imagination, which are ail dece]i- 
tive powers, At first it was sitnply the fetish of savages; in vain 
hâve we striven to purify and aggrandize it; its origin is always 
apparent ; its history is thaï of a hereditary dreatn which, arising 
în a rude and dotiiig brain, prolongs itself Irorn génération to 
génération, and still lasts in the healthy and cultivated braïn. 
Voltaire would hâve this dream true because, otherwise. he 
could not explain the admirable order of the world, and that 
a watch suggests a watchmaker ; prove, first, that ihc world 
is a watch and, then, let us see if the arrangement, such as 
it is, incomplète, which we hâve observed, caniiol be better 
explained by a simpler supposition and more conformable 
to expérience, that of eternal matler in which motion is eter- 
nal. Mobile and active partides, of which the différent kinds 
are In différent states of cquilibrium, afford minerais, inorganic 
substances, marble, lime, air, waler and coal.* I form humus 
out of this, " I sow peas, beans and cabbages ; " plants find their 
nourishment in the humus, and " I find my nourishment in the 
plants." At every meal, within me, and through me, inanimate 
matter becomes animale; "I convert it into flesh. I animalize 
it. I render it sensitive." It harbore latent, imperfect sensibil- 
ity rendered perfect and made manifest. Organîzation is the 
cause, and life and sensation are the effects; I need no spiritual 
monad to account for effects since I am in possession of the 
cause. " Look at this egg, with which ail schools of theology 
and ail the temples of the earth can be overthrown. What is 
this egg ? A sensationless mass préviens to the introduction of 
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the germ. And what is il after the introduction of ihe germ ? 
An insensible mass, an inert fluid." Add heat to it, keep it in an 
oven, and let Uie opération continue of itself, and we hâve 
a chicken, that is to say, "sensibility, life, memory, conscience, 
passions and thoughl." Thaï which you cal! soûl Is the nervous 
centre in which ail scnsitive chords concentrate. Their 
lions produce sensations; a quickened or reviving s 
memory; our ideas are the resuit ol sensations, meioory and - 
signa. Matter, accordingly, is not Ihe work of an intelligence ; 
but matter, through its own arrangement, produces intelligence. 
Let us fix intelligence whcre it is, in the organized body ; we 
must not detach it from its support to perch it in the sky on 
an imaginaiy throne. This disproportion ate conception, once 
întroduced into our mînds, ends in per^-erting the natural play 
of our sentiments, and, like a monstrous parasite, abstracts for 
itself ail our substance.' The first duty of a sound man is to get 
rid of it, lo discard every superstition, every "fear of invisible 
powers."* Then only can he establish a moral orderof things 
and distînguish " the natural law," The sky coitsisting of 
empty space, we hâve no need to seek commanda from on high. 
Let us look down to the ground ; let us consider man in himself, 
as he appears in the eyes of the natuialist, nameiy, an organized 
body, a sensitive animal possessîng wants, appelites and in- 
stincts. Not only are thèse indestructible but they are legiti- j 
mate. Let us throw open the prison in which préjudice cou- ] 
fines Ihem; let us give them free air and space; let them bal 
dlsplayed in ail their strength and ail will go well. AccordÎD^ I 
lo Diderot,' a lastîng marriage is an abuse, being " the tyrumjr V 
of a man who has converted the possession of a womaû întoT 
property." Purily is an invention and con\'entionaI, like i 
dress;* happiness and morals go togelher only in countries-fl 
where instinct is sanctioned; as in Otaheite, for instance, wbenT 
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inarriage lîista but a month, ofteii only a day, and ; 
quarter of an hour, where, în the evening and wilh hospilable 
intent. a host offers his daughters and wife to bis guest, where 
the son espouses his mother out of politeness, where the union 
of the sexes is a religious festivity celebrated in public. And, 
pushing things to extrêmes, the logician ends with five or six 
pages calculated " to make one's hair stand on end," ' hiinself 
avowing that his doctrine is " not suited to children or the great." 
With Diderot, to say the least, thèse paradoxes hâve their cor- 
rectives. In his pictures of modem ways and habits, he is ihe 
moralist. He not only is famîliar witii ail the chords of the 
human keyboard, but he classilies each according to its rank. 
He loves âne and pure tones, and is full of enthu^asm for noble 
harmonies; his heart is equal to his genius.' And better still, j 
on the question of primitive impulsions arising, he assigns, 
side by side with self-love, an independent and superior position ' 
to pity, sympathy, benevolence and well-doing ; to every gener- 
ous affection of the heart displaying sacrifice and dévotion with- 
oui calculation or personal bencfit. But associateri with him 
are others, cold and narrow, who form moral Systems according 
to the mathematical methods of the ideologists, aTter the style cf 
Hobbes.' One motive aJone satiafies thèse, the simplest and 
inost palpable, utterly gross, almost mechanical, completely phy»- 
iological, the natural animal tendency of avoiding pain and seek- 
ing pleasure. " Pain and pleasure," says Helvétius, " form the 
only springs of the moral universe, while the sentiment of self- 
love is the only basis on which we can lay the foundations of 
moral usefulness. What motive but that of self-interest could 
lead a man to perforra a generous action ? He can as little love 
good for Ibe sake of good as evil for the salce of evi!." ' " The 
principles of natural law, say the disciples, are reduced to onc 
unique and fundamentaJ principle, self -préservation," ' " To pré- 
serve oneself, to be happy," is instinct, right and duty. " Oh, 
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ye,"' says nature, "who, ihrough the impulsion I bestowon you, 
tendiog towards happiiiess at every moment of your being, resist 
net my sovereign law, strive for your own felicity, enjoy fearlessly 
and be happy!" But, to be happy, contribute to the happiness 
of others; if you wish them to be useful to you, be usefui to 
them; your interest, properly understood, commanda you to 
serve them. " Every nian, from birth lo death, has need of raan- 
kind." " Live then for them, that they may live for you." " Be 
good, because goodness links hearts together; be gentle, because 
gentleness wins affection; be modest, because prîde repelsbeings 
full of thcir self-importance, . . . Be citizens, because the coun- 
try is necessary to ensure your safety and well-being. Défend 
your country, because it renders you happy and contains your 
possessions." Virtue thus is simply egotism fumbhed with a 
spy-glass; man has no other reason for doing good but the fear 
of doing himself hartn, while self-devotion consists of self-interest. 
One goes fast and far on this road. When the soie law for each 
person is to be happy, each wishes lo be so îmmediately and in 
his own way ; the herd of appetiles is let loose, rushing ahead and 
breaking down ail barrjeiï. And the more readiîy because h 
has been demonstrated to them that every banier is an evil, in- 
vented by cunning and malicious shepherds, the better to milk and 
shear them. "l'he state of society is a state of warfare of the . 
sovereign against ail, and of each member against the rest.* , . ,■ 
We see on the face of the globe only incapable, unjust sovereign^ J 
enervated by luxury, conupted by flattery, depraved through un' 1 
punîshed license, and without talent, morals, or good qualida. 
. . . Man is wicked not because he is wicked, but because he 
has been made so." "Would you kiiow the story, in brief, of 
almost aU our wrelchedness ? ' Hère it is. There existed t 
natural man, and into this man was introduced an artificial mu 
whereupon a civil war arose within hîm, lasting through 1 
... If you propose to become a tyrant over him, ... do yourn 
besl to poison hira with a theorj- of morals against nature ; impose 
every kind of fetter on him ; embanass his movements with i 
thousand obstacles; place phantoms around hûn to frighten h 
. . . Would you see him happy and free ? Do not meddlc with \ 
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his affairs. , . . Remain convinced of this, ihat thèse wise legis- 
lalors hâve fonned and shaped you as ihey hâve donc, not for 
your benefil, but for iheir own. I appeal lo every civil, religious, 
and political institution ; examine thèse closely, and, if I am not 
tnistaken, you will find the human species, centuiy after centur/, 
subject to a yoke which a mère handful of knaves chose to impose 
on it. . . . Be wary of hîm who seeks to establish order; lo 
order is to obtain the mastery of others by givîng them trouble," 
AU this must corne to an end ; the passions are honest and if the 
herd would eat freely, its first care must be to trample under its 
saboU the mîtred and crowned animais who keep it in the fold 
for their own advaniage.' 

VI. 
A return to nature, meaning by this the abohtion of society, is 
the war-cry of the whole encyclopédie battalion. The same 
shout is heard in another quarter, coming from the Rousseau 
battalion, and thaï of the socialists who, in their tum, march up 
to the assault of the estabibhed régime. The mining and sapping 
of the walls praciised by the latter seems less extensîve, but 
only the more eiîicacious, while the dîstinctîve machinery it em- 
ploys conskts likewise of a new conception of human nature, 
Rousseau derived this conception wholly from the spectacle he 
contempiated in his own breast : ' a strange, original and superior 
man, who, from his infancy, harbored within him a germ of in- 
sanity, and who finally became wholly insane ; a wonderful, 
ill-baJanced inind in which sensations, émotions and images are 
too powerful : at once blind and perspicacious, a véritable poct 

' Didnol, ■■ La Elttithiroman».*' 
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and a morbîd poet, wlio, instead of objects beheld i 
living in a romance and dying in a nlghtmare of his own création ; 
incapable of self^mastery and of self' management, regarding rés- 
olutions as acts, a slight impulse for a resolution, and the part he 
assunied for the character he ihought he possessed ; wholly dîs- 
proportionate lo the ordinary ways of the world, striking againsl, 
woiinding himself and suilying himself at every barricr by the 
wayside ; committing absurdities, meannesses and crimes, and 
yet preserving up to the end délicate and profound sensibility, 
humanity, pity, the gift of tears, the faculty of loving, the passion 
for justice, the sentiment of religion and of endiusiasm, like 
so niany vigorous roots in whîch generous sap is always fcr- 
menting, whilst the stem and the branches prove aborlive and 
beconie deformed or withet under the incleracncics of ihe at- 
mosphère. How expl^n such a contrast ? How did Rousseau 
himself account for it ? A critic, a psychologîst would merely 
regard him as a singular case, the effect of an extraordinarily 
discordant mental formation, analogous lo that of Hamiet, Chat- 
terton, René or Werther, adapted lo poetic sphères, but unsuit- 
able for real life. Rousseau generali/es ; occupied with himself, 
even to infatuation, and regarding no onc in the world but 
himself, he imagines man accordingly, and " describes him as he 
feels him within." Self-esteem, moreuver, finiis its account in 
this ; one is gratified at considering himself the type of humanity ; 
the statue one erects of himself becomes more important ; one 
rises in his own estimation when, in confessing lo himself, he 
thinks he is confessing the human species. Rousseau convokcs 
the assembly of générations with the trumpet of the day of judg- 
ment, and boldly stands up in the eyes of ail men and of the 
Suprême Judge, exclaiming, " Lei one of yo« dare lo say 1 
ara better than thoul"' His contaminations ail come lo him 
from withoul ; his vices and his baseness must be atiributcd to 
" If I had fallen into the hands of a bettCT 
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master. . . 1 should hâve beena good Christian, a good father, 
a good friend, a good workman, a good man in ail things," The 
wrong is thus ali on the side of sociely. In hke tnanner nature, 
with man in gênerai, is good. "His first impulses are always 
right. . . . The fundamental principie of ail moral questions, on 
which 1 hâve argued in ail my writings, is that man is naturaliy 
good, and Im/ing justice and order. ' Emile," especially, is a trea- 
tise on the natural goodness of man, intendcd to show how vice 
and error, foreign to his constitution, graduai!/ find their way into 
it front without and insensibly change him. . . . Nature made man 
to be happy and good, while society has made him dcpraved and 
misérable."' Divest him, in thought, of his factitious habits, of 
his superadded necessities, of his false préjudices; put aside 
Systems, study your own heart, listen to the inward dictâtes of 
feeling, let yourself be guided by the light of instinct and of 
conscience, and you wiU again find the first Adam, like an incor- 
mptibie marble statue that has fallen into a marsh, a long time 
lost under a crust of slime and mud, but which, released IVom it3 
foui covering, may be replaced on its pedestal in the completeness 
of its form and in the perfect purity of its whiteness. 

Around this central idea a reform occure m the spiritualîstic 
doctrine. A being so noble cannot possibly consis\ of a simple 
collection of organs ; he is something more than mcre matter ; 
the impressions he dérives from his sensés do not constitute his 
fuU being. " I am not merely a seositivc and passive being, but an 
active and intelligent being,and, whatever philosophy may say, I 
dare daim the honor of thinking." And better stîl!, this ihinking 
principie, in man, at lea.st, is of a supCTÎor kînd. "Show me 
another animal on the globe capable of producing fire and of 
admiring the sun, What! I who am able to observe, lo compre- 
hend beings and their associations; who can appreciate order, 
beauty and virtue; who can conlemplate the universe and exalt 
nyself to the hand which controls it ; who can love the good 
and do good, I compare myself to brutes ! '' Man is free, capable 
of deciding between two actions, and therefore the creator of 
his actions; he is accordingly a first and original cause, "an 
immaleriaJ substance," distinct from the body, a soûl hampered 
by the body and which may survive the body. This immortal 

ul imprisoned within the flesh ha.s conscience for its organ. 

The Lclur lo M. de BuunDt,!, p t«. " RouiKiu ]<igF de Je.n-JicquB." ll'lnl dî*- 
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" O Conscience, divine instinct, immorial and celestial voice, un- 
ffiiling guide of an ignorant and finite but free and inlelUgent be- 
îng, infallibie judge between good and evil, and rendering 
man similar to God, thon formesi thc superiority of his nature ! " 
Alongside of selMove, by which we subordinate everything to our- 
selves, there is a love of order by which we subordinate ourselves 
to ihe whole. Alongside of egotism, by which man seeks happi- 
Dess even at the expansé of others, is sympathy, by which he 
seeks the happiness of others even at the expense of his own. 
Personal enjoymenc does not suflice him ; he stiil needs tranquil- 
lity of conscience and the effusions of the heart. Such is man 
as God designed and created him ; in his organization there ii 
no defect. Inferior éléments are as serviceable as the superior 
éléments; ail are ess en tial, proportion ate, in proper place, not 
only the heart, the conscience, the intellect, and the faculties by 
which we surpass brutes, but again the inclinations in common 
wiih animais, the instinct of self-p réservation and of self-defence, 
the need of physical aciivity, sexua] appetite, and other primitive 
impulses as we observe them in the chîld, the savage and the 
uncultivated man.' None of thèse in themselves are either 
vieious or injurious. None are too strong, even the love of selC 
None corne ihto play oui of season. If we would not interfère 1 
with them, if we would impose no constraint on ihem, if wé 
wDuld permit thèse sparkling fountains to flow according to th^ 
bent, if we would not confine them to our artificial and foui 
channel%we should never see them boiling over and becoming 
turbid, We look with wondcr on their ravages and on thdr 
contaminations) we forget thaï, in the beginning, they were pure 
and undetikd. The fault is with us, in our social arrangements, in 
our incnisted and formai channels whereby we cause déviations 
and winding3,and make them heave and bound. "Your very 
govemments are the cause of the evils which they prétend to 
reraedy. Ye scepters of ironl ye absurd laws, ye we reproadi 
for our inability to fulfi! our duties on earth I " Away ' " " ~ 
thèse dykes, ih» work of tyranny and routine I An emoncâ 
nated nature will at once résume a direct aad healthy course a 
man, without cfibrt, will find himself not alone happy but virtuous.^ 
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On thU priQcîple the attack begins : there is none Lhat is pushed 
further, nor conducted with more bitter hostilîty, Thus far ex- 
isting institutions are exhibited simply as oppressive and unrea- 
sonable; theyare now chargedwith being unjust and corrupting. 
Reason and the appetîtes were the on!y insubordinates ; con- 
science and pride are now in rébellion. With Voltaire and Mon- 
tesquieu fewer evils might be anticipated. With Diderot and 
d'Holbach the horizon discloses only a glowing Eldorado or 
a comfortable Cythera. With Rousseau I behold within reach 
an Eden where I shall îramediately recover the nobleness insép- 
arable from felicity. It is nay right ; nature and Providence sum- 
mon me to it; it is my héritage. One arbitrary institution alone 
keeps me away from il, the creator of my vices as of my 
misery. With what rage and fiiry will 1 overthrow this ancicnt 
barrier! We detect thia in the véhément tone, in die embit- 
tered style, and in the sombre éloquence of the new doctrine. Hu- 
mot and scurrility are no longer an object; a serious tone is 
maintained ; people become exasperated, while the powerftil voice 
now heard pénétrâtes beyond the drawing-room, to the rude and 
suffering crowd to which no word has yet been spoken, whose 
mute resentment for the first time finds an interpréter, and whose 
destructive instincts are soon to be set in motion al the summons 
of its herald. Rousseau is one of the people, and not a man of 
Society. He feels awkward in a drawing-room.' He is nol capa- 
ble of conversing and of appearing amiable; his wit is late, 
coming to him on the steps as he leaves the house; he keeps 
sîlent with a sulky air or utters stupidities, redeeming his awk- 
wardness with the sallies of a clown or with the phrases of a 
vulgar pédant. Elégance annoys him, luxuriousness makes him 
uncomfortable, polileness is a lie, conversation mère prattle, ease 
of manner a grimace, gaiety a conventionalism, wit a parade, 
science so much charlatanry, philosophy an affectation and mor- 
ab utier comiption. AU is factitîous, false and unwholesome,' 
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from ihe paint, toîlet and beauty of women to the atmosphère of 
the aparlraents and the ragoûts on the dinner-iable, in sentiment 
as in amusement, in Jiterature as in music, in government as in 
rehgion. This civilîzation, which boasts ofits splendeur, issimply 
the resllessoess of over-excited, servile monkeyseach îmitatingthe 
other, and each comipting the other to attain to super-refineiiient, 
discomfort and ennuL Human culture, accordingly, îs in îtself 
bad, while the fruit it produces is merely excrescence and poison. 
Of what service are the sciences i* Uncertaîn and useless, they 
afford merely a pasture-ground for idlers and wranglers.' " Who 
could pass a lifetime in stérile observation, did each pereon, con- 
sulting human duties and nature's demands, bestow his time oa 
his country, on the unfortunate and on his friends ? " Of what 
use are the fine arts ? They serve only as public flattery of domi- 
nant passions. "The more pleasing and the more perfect the 
draraa, the more bancful its influencei" the théâtre, even wîih 
Molière, is a school of bad morals, " inasmuch as it excites per- 
fidiotis soûls to inflict punishment, under the guise of stupidity, on 
the candor of the innocent." Tragedy, said to be raoraliiing, 
wastes in coumerfeit effusions the little virtue that still remains. 
" After a man has seen and admired admirable conduct in fables 
what more is expected of him ? Afler paying homage to virtue 
is he not discharged from ail that he owes to it? What more 
would they hâve him do? Must he practise it himself? Hqi| 
has no part to piay, he is not a comedian." The sciences, 
fine arts, the arts of luxury, philosophy, literature, ail is adapti 
to enervating and dissipating the soûl ; ail is contrived for 
small crowd of brilliant and noîsy insects buszing around 
vated places in society and sucking away the public subsian< 
As lor the sciences, but one is important, that of our duti( 
and, wiihout so many subtlclies and so much study, înnate senti- 
ment suffices for our teachîng. As regards the arts, only those 
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should be tolerated which, niinUtering to our prime oecessities, 
provitJe us with br*ad for our support, a roof to shelter us, cloih- 
ibg to cover our bodies and arms with which to défend ourselves. 
In the way of existence that only is healthy whîch enables us to 
lîve in the tields, requiring no préparation, without display, ia 
family union, devoted to cultivation, livîng on the products of the 
soil and among neîghbors thaï are equaîs and with servants ihat 
one trusts as friends. As for the classes, but one is respect- 
able, that of laboring meo, especially ihat of men workirg 
with their own hands, artisans and mechanics, only thèse be. 
îng really of service, the only ones who, through theit situation, 
are in close proximity to ihe natural state, and who préserve, 
under a rough exterior, the wannth, the goodness and the integ- 
rity of primitive instincts. Accordingly, call by its true name this 
élégance, ihis luxurj-, this urbaniiy, this literary delicacy, this phil- 
osophical eccenuicity, admîred by the prejudiced as the flgwer of 
the life of humanity, but which is only its mould and moss. In 
like manner esteem at its just value the swarm that live upon it, 
namely, ihe indolent aristocracy, the fashionabte woHd, the privi- 
leged who direct and make a display, ihe idicrs of the drawing- 
room who taik, divert themselves and regard themselves as the 
clect of humanity, but who are simply so many parasites. 
Whether parasilic or excretory, one attracts the other, and the 
tree can only again become healthy by geiting rid of one or 
the other. 

If civiliïation is bad, society is worse.' For this could no( hâve 
bcen established except by destro>-ing primitive equaJity, while 
its two principal institutions, property and govemment, are usur- 
pations. " He who first enclosed a plot of ground, and who look 
it into his head to say Ihù helûngs to me, and who found people 
simple enough lo believe him,* was the true founder of civil society. 
What crimes, whal wars, whal murders, what misery and whai hor- 
rors would hâve been spaied the human race if he who, pulling up 
the Undmark and filling up the ditch, had cried out to his feUows : 
Bc wary of that impostor ; you are lost if you forget ihat no one 
has a right to the ground and that its fruits are the property of 

> "Ssdety ù u nitunl la iht hunun ipedei u decnpïtude lo Ihi IndividiuL Tb 
pc^Ls i^quin nrO, liin, and govcmmcnb, u ald men Rquiircniichci." Ses iheicticria 
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■111 " The firet property right »as a robbery by whicli an î 

vidual abstracted Trom the community a portiOT of the public do- 
main. Nothing could justify the outrage, nothîng added by hii# 
<o the soil, netther his industry, nor his trouble, nor his valoti 
" In vain may he assert that he built this wall, and acquired this 
land by his labor. Who marked it out for him, one might aslc, 
and how do you come to be paid for iabor whidi was never im- 
posed on you ? Are you not aware that a multitude of your breth- 
ren are sulîering and perishing with want because you hâve too 
much, and that the express and unanimous consent of the wholè 
human specics is requisite bcfore appropriating to yourself more 
ihan your share of the common subsistence ? " Undemeath this 
theory we recognize the personal animus, the rancor of the 
poor embittered plebeîan, who, on entering society, ônds the 
places ail taken, and who is incapable of creating onâ for himself ; 
who. in his confessions, marks the day when he ceased to icel hun- 
gry ; who, for laclc of something belter, Hvcs in concubinage with 
a serving-wornan and places his Eve children in a hospitaJ ; who 
b in turn valet, clcrlc, vagabond, teacher and copyist, always un 
the watch and making shîft to raainlain hîs indq^ndence, dîs- 
gusted with the contrast belween what he îs outwardly and what 
he feels himself inwardly, avoiding envy only by disparageraenl, 
and preserving in the fulib of his heari an old grudge "against 
the rich and the fortunaie in thîs world as if thcy were so at his 
expense, as if their assuined happiness had been an infhngement 
on his happiness," ' Not only is there injustice in the origin oi 
property but agaîn there is injustice in the power it secures to it- 
self, the wrong increasing iike a canker under the partiaUty of 
law, "Are not ail the advaiitages of society for the rich and for 
the powerful ? Do they not absorb to themselves ail lucrative . 
positions ? Is not the public authority wholly in their interest ? 
If a tnan of position robs his creditots or commits other offences 
is he not certain of inipunity ? Arc not the cudgellings he bc- 
Btows, his violent assaulls, the murders and the assassioadons he is 
guilty of, matters that are hushed up and forgotten in a few 
months ? Let this same man be robbed and the eBflhpolice set 
lo work, and woe to the poor innocents they suspect 1 Has he to 
pass a dangcrouB place, cscorts overrun the country. If ibc axle 
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of his coach breaks <iD"'n everybody nins to help him. Is a noise 
made aC his gâte, a word from him and ail is silent. Does the 
crowd aimoy him, he makes a sign and order reigns. Does a 
carter chance to cross his path, his attendants are ready to knock 
him down, while fifty honest pedestrians might be crushed raiher 
than a puppy be stopped on his headlong career. AU this défér- 
ence to him costs him not a penny. What a différence in the pict- 
ure of the poor! The more humanity owes to it the more Soci- 
ety refuses it. AU doors are closed to it even when it bas 
the right to hâve them opened, and if it sometimes oblains 
justice il expériences more trouble than another in obtainîng 
(avors. If there are corvées to work out, a militia to raise. the 
poor are ihe most ebgible. It always bears burdens from which 
its wealthier neighbor with influence secures exemption. At Ihc 
least accident to a poor man everybody abandons him. Let hîa 
cart upset and I regard him as foriunate if he escapes the insulls 
of the Smart companions of a young duke passing by. In a 
word ail gratuitous assistance is withheld from him in time of 
need, precîsely because he cannot pay for iL I regard him as a 
lost man if he is so unfortunale as to be honest and hâve a pretty 
daughter and a powerful neighbor. Let us sum up in few 
words the social pact of the two estâtes; You need me because / 
am rieh and you ait poor : Ut us tfien make an agreemeni together. 
I wili allaw you the honorof serving me on eonditiott that you pve 
me the little that remains to you for the trouble / hâve in gn'eming 
you." 

This shows the spirit, the objoct and the effect of polilical 
Society. At the start. accordîng to Rousseau, it consisted of an 
iniquitous bargain, made by an adroit rich man with a poor 
dupe, "providing new fetlers for the weak and fresh power 
for the rich," and, under the tille of Jegitimate property, hallow- 
ing the usurpation of ihe soil. To-day ïhe contract is stili more 
iniquitous "as a child may govem an old man, a fool lead the 
wise, and a handful of people bursl with superfluities whilst 
a famishe^jjmltilude lack the necessaries of life." Il îs the 
nature offfequality to grow; hence ihe authority of sorae in- 
creases along with the dependence of the resi, so that the two 
conditions, having at last reached their extrêmes, ihe hereditary 
and perpétuai subjection of the people seems to be a divine 
right equally with the hereditary and perpétuai despotism of the 
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This is the présent condition of things.and if a change occura 
it is for the worsc. " For,' the occupation of ail kings, or of 
those charged with their functions, consista wholly of two ob- 
jects, lo extend their sway abroad and to render it more absolute 
at home." If any other aim is aUeged it is a pretext. "The 
ternis public wftfare, happineu of mbjects, the glory of the na- 
tion, Bo pretentiously employed in public edicts, never dénote 
other than disastrous commands, and the people shudder be- 
forehand when its masttrs allude to their paternal sohcitude." 
However, this fatal point once reached, "the contract with the 
govemment b dissolved ; the despot is master only while remain- 
ing the most powerful, and, as soon as he can be expelled, he has 
no réclamation against violence." Right exists only through 
consent, and no consent nor right can exist between master and 
slave. "Whelher between one man and another man, or be- 
tween one man and a people, the following is an absurd ad- 
dress : ' / make an alternent with yau whoUy ai your expfnse 
and to my adfantage ivhUk I skall respect as long as I please and 
which you shall respect as long as it phases me' " Madmen may 
sign such a treaty, but, as madmen, they are not in a condition to 
negotiate and their signature is not binding. Those who are 
stricken to the ground, with swords pointed at their throats, may 
accept such conditions but, being under constraint, their promise 
is nuU and void. Madmen and the conquered may for a thou- 
sand yeats hâve bound over ail subséquent générations, but 
a contract for a minor is not a contract for an adult, and on 
the chi!d arriving ai the âge of reason he belongs to him- 
self. We at last hâve become adults, and we hâve only to ex- 
amine into the authorily calling itself legitimate to bring its 
pretensions to their jusl value. It has power on its stde and 
nothing more. But "A pistol, in a brigand's hand is power," 
and will you say that I ani conscientîously obliged to hand hitn 
my purae ? I obey through force and I will hâve my pui^e back 
if I can take his pistol away from him. 

VII. 

We stop hère. It is not worth while to follow ihe forlom hope 
of the party, Naigeon and Sylvain Maréchal, Mably and Morelly, 
(lie fanatics that erected atheism into an obligatory dograa and 

' "Dimiiniui l'OiipBtdt l'IaloaUl*." •}» "Csnlni Sociil," 1. eh. iv. 
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into a superior duiy ; the socialists who, to suppress egoîsm, 
propose a community of goods, and who found a republic in 
which any man that proposes to re-establish " détestable owuer- 
ship" shall be declared an enemy of humanity, treated as a 
"raging maniac" and shut up in a dungeon for lifc. It îs 
BufRctent to hâve studied the opérations of large armies and of 
great campaigns. With différent resources and contrary tactîcs, 
the various attacks are ail directed to the same end. Every in- 
stitution is undermined at îts fou nda lions. The dominant 
philosophy wîthdraws al! authority from custom, from religion, 
from the State, Not only is ît admitted that tradition in ilself is 
false, but again that it is baneful through its works, that it builds 
up injustice on error,and that by rendering man blind it leads hitn 
to oppress. Henceforth il is proscribed. Let this "infamous 
thing" with ils upholders be crushed out. It is the great wrong 
of the human species, and, when supprcssed, only the right 
will remain. " The ùme will ihen corne' when the sun will shine 
only on free men recognizing no other master thao rcason; 
when tyrants and slaves, and priests with their senseless or 
hypocritical instruments will exisl only in history and on the 
the stage; when attention wDl no longer be bestowed on them 
cxcept to pity their victiins and tlieir dupes, keeping oneself 
vigilant and useful through horror of their excesses, and able to 
recognize and extinguish by the force of reason the first germs 
of superstition and of tyranny, should they ever venture to 
reappear." The raillenium is approaching and reason must 
be its own organizer. We are thus to owe everything to its 
salutary authority, the foundation of the new order of things as 
well as the destruction of the o!d one. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Thi oitCANiZATiON OF sociKTï IN THE FUTURE.— I. The maihemitical 
in«lhod.— Definilion of man in ihe ftbstracL — The social contract — Inde- 
pcndeoce and equalily of the contractors.— AU eqml before Ihe law and each 
sharing in the sovereignty.— .II. The first resull. — The thcory easUy ap- 
plied. — Confidence in it due to belieF in man's inhcrcnt goodness and reuon- 
ableaess. — III. The ïnadcquacy and &agility of reuon ia mao. — Tbc raritjr 
and inadequacy of reoson in hiunanity. — Subordination of reasoa in human 
conduct — Brutal and dongerous forces. — The nature oad ulilily of govero- 
menL — Governinent impossible undet the new Iheory — IV. The second re- 
ïult. — Thenew Iheory leods lo despolism. — Précédents for this theory.— Ad- 
ministrative centraJization.— The Ulopia of the EcoDomists.— Invalidiljr of 
preccdïng rights. — CollaleriU associations noi loleraled. — tl^omplete alienatioa 
of ihe individual from the community.— Rights of the State in relation to 
property, éducation and religion. — The Slalc a Sparlan t 
Complète Iriumph and last excesses of classic reason. — How 
— Why its work a not enduring. 



I. 
CoKsiDER future sociely as it appears at this moment to oitr 
legislators of the closet,and bear in mind ihat it will soon appear 
under the same aspect to Lhe legislators of the Assembly. In 
their eyes the décisive moment bas come. Heticeforth two his- 
toriés are to c-iist ; ' one, that of the past, the oiher, that of th« 
future, formerly a hisiory of man still deprived of his reasoo, 
and al présent the hisiory of ihc rational man. At length 
the ruie of right is to bcgîn. Of ail that the pa.st has foimded 
and transmitted nothing is Icgirimate. Overlaying the natural 
man it has created an artificial man, cither ecclesîastic or laie, 
noble or plebeian, sovereign or subjcct, proprietor or proletary, 
ignorant or culti\'ated, peasant or citizen, slave or master, ail bê- 
ing factitious qualifies which we are not to heed, as their origin is 
tainted w-ith violence and robbery. Strip off thèse superadded 
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garments; Ici us take nian in himsdf, the saine under ail con,-^ 
dirions, în ail situations, in ail countries, in atl âges, and strive ta 
ascenain whal sort of association îs the best adapted to him. 
The problem thus stated.the rest Tollows. 

■ Conformably to the ways of the classic spirit, and lo the pre- 
cepts of the prevailing ideology, a polittcal System is construyed, 
after a mathematical model.' A simple proposition is selecfl^^ 
and set apart, very gênerai, familiar, readîly apparent, and easily 
onderstood by the most ignorant and inattentive schoolboy. 
Reject eveiy différence which séparâtes one man from othcr 
men; retain of him only the portion coramon to liîm and to 
others. This remainder constitutes man in gênerai, or in other 
words, "a sensitive and rational being who, thus endowed, avoîds 
pain and seeks pleasure," and therefore aspiring to "happiness, 
namely, a stable condition in which one enjoys grcater pleasure 
than pain,"' or, again, "a sensitive being capable of forming 
rational opinions and of acquiring moral ideas."^ The first 
comer is cognizant of thîs notion in his own expérience, and can 
verify it at die first glance. Such Is the social unît ; kt several 
of thèse be combined, a thousand, a hundred ihousand, a million, 
twenty-six millions, and you hâve the French people. Men 
bom at twenty-one years of âge, without relations, without a 
past, without traditions, without a country, are supposed to be 
assembled for the first rime and, for the first time, to treat with 
each othet. In this posirion, at ihe moment of contracting 
logether, ail are equal ; for, as the définition slates, die extrinsic 
and spurious q&alttles thcough which alone ail differ hâve been 
rejected. Ail are free; for, according lo the définition, the unjust 
thraldom imposed on ail by brute force and by hereditary préju- 
dice has been suppressed. But, if ail men are equal, no rea- 
exists why, in this contract, any spécial advantage should be 
conceded to one more than to another, Accordingly ail shall 
be equal before the law; no person, or family, or class, shall be 
allowed any privilège ; no one shall claim a right of which 
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mnother might be deprived ; no one shall be subject lo any duty 
from which anocher is exempt. On the other hand, ail being 
Étee, each enters with a free will along with the group of wilJs 
couslituting the new comnmnity ; it is necessary that in the 
common resolutions he should fully concur. Only on thesç 
conditions does he bind himself; he is bound to respect laws 
only because he has assisted in making them, and to obey magis- 
trales on!y because he has aided in electing them. Undemeath 
ail legitimate authority his consent or his vote musl be apparent, 
while, in the humhlesi citizen, the most exalted of public powers 
must recognize a member of theïr own sovereîgnty. No one 
may alienate or lose this portion of his sovereîgnty i it is in- 
séparable from his person, and, on delegating it to another, he 
reserves to himseif full possession of it. The liberty, equality 
and sovereignty of'the people consCitute [he first articles of the 
social contract. Thèse are rigorously deduced from a primaiy 
définition ; other rights of the citizen are lo be no less rigorously 
deduced from il, the main features of the constitution, the most 
important civil and poiitical laws, in short, the order, the foim 
and ihe spirit of the new state. 

II. 

Hence, two conséquences. In the first place, a society thui 
organized is Ihe only jusl one ; for, the reverse of ail othen,' 
it is not the resuit of a blînd subjection to traditions, but of 
a contract concluded among equals, examined in open daylight, 
and assented to in full Ireedom.* The social contract, composed 
of démon strated theorems, has the authority of geomeiry; hence 
an equal value at ail times, in every place, and for every pcopic; 
it is accordingly rightfiilly cstablished. Whatever interposes any 
obstacle thereto is inimical to the human race ; whcther a govem- 
ment, an aristocracy or a clergy, it must be ovcrlhrown. Revolt 

' RoiuÉcau ïtin onicrtainHl admiratiDD Fer MoDictqmeii but, u itu uidie tine. with »■■• 
TucrtatioD : afierwsrdi, howevtr, Ihc lheo(7 devclopcd iuelC every hûtoncJ TÎ^ht bcuif i^ 
jnud "Then," uyi Condorrel, (lïùt , niotb cpoch), "ÙXf lound thenlKlves oUictd «I 
■buidod X Tïl» ind cnAy poLicy vhkh, fdrgetful of mea denving «luij hglib Ihiou^ 
le Mlloweil to ibem a cr ofd ir n t« «■ 
uiutc, tb« luUMul chanci 
tKW. tlie degree of pnfcclilin of iheir 
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is siniply just defcnce ; in witliJrawiiig ourselves froni ils hands 
we only recover what it wrongfuUy withhoUIs and which 
legitimately belongs to us. In the second place, this social code, 
as just set forth, once promulgated, is applicable wiihom mis- 
conception or résistance ; for it is a species of moral georaetry, 
simpler than any other, reduced to first prïociples, founded on 
the clearest and most popular notions, and, in four steps, leading 
to capital tniths. The compréhension and application of thèse 
truths demand no preparatory study or profound reflection ; good 
sensé suffîces, and even common sensé. Préjudice and sellish- 
ness alone impair the testimony ; but never will testimony be 
wanting in a sound brain and in an upright heart. Explain the 
righis of man to a laborer or lo a peasant and at once he be- 
coraes an able politiclan ; teach children the citizen's catechîsra 
and, on leaving school, Ihey comprehend duties and tights as well 
as the four fundamental princîptes. — Thereupon hope spreads 
her wings to the fullest extent ; ail obstacles seem removed. 
It is adrnitted that, of itself, and through its own force, the theory 
engenders its own application, and that it suffices for men to 
decree or accept the socia) compact to acquire suddenly by this 
act the capacity for comprehending it and the disposition to 
carry it out. 

Such trust, marvellous, and, at the first glance, inexplicable, 
suggests an idea then enteitained by man wbich we no longer 
possess. Man, indeed, was regarded as essenlially good and rea- 
sonable. — Reasonable, that is to say, capable of assenting to a 
plain obvions principle, of foliowing an ullerîor chain of argu- 

nt, of undersianding and accepling the final conclusion, of ex- 
Iracting for himself, on the occasion calling for it, the varied con- 
séquences to which it leads : such is the ordinary man in the eycs 
of the writers of the day ; they judge hini by themselves, To 
them the human intellect is their own, the classic intellect. For 
a hundred and fifty years it rules in literature, in philosophy, in 
science, in éducation, in conversation, by virtue of tradition, of 
usage and of good taste. No other is tolerated and no other is 
imagined ; and if, within this closed circle, a siranger succeeds in 
introducing himself, it is on condition of adopting the oratorîcal 
idiom which the raison raisonnanU imposes on ail ils guests, on 
Greeks, Englishmen, barbarians, peasants and savages, how- 
ever différent frora each other and however différent they may bc 
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amongst themselves. In Bufibn, the first man, on narratîng the 
first hours of hîs being, analyses his sensations, émotions and im- 
pulses, with as much subtlety as Condillac himself. Wîth 
Diderot, Otou the Otaheitian, widi Bernardin de St. Pierre, a 
semi-savage Hindoo and an old colonist of the Ile-de-France, 
with Rousseau a country vicar, a gardener and a juggler, are ac- 
complished conversât! on ists and moralises. In Marmontel and 
in Florian, in ail the literature of inferior rank preceding or ac- 
companying the Révolution, also în the tragic or comic draraa, 
the chief talent of the persoaage, whoever he may be, whether 
an uncultivated rustic, lattooed barbarian or naked savage, con- 
sists in explaining himself, în arguÎQg and in following an 
abstract discourse with intelligence and attention, in tracing for 
himself, or in the foolsteps of a guide, ihc rectilinear pathway of 
gênerai ideas, Thus, to spectators of the cîghteenlh century, 
rcason is everywhere and she stands alone in the world. A 
fono of intellect so universal necessarlly strikes them as natural ; 
they resemble people who, speakiDg but one language, and one 
they bave always spoken with facihty, cannot imagine any other 
language being spokcn, or that they may be surrounded by Ù»x 
dcaf and the dumb. And so much the more inasmuch as theii 
theory authorizcs this prqudice. According to the new ideology 
ail minds are within reach of ail truths. If the mind does not 
attain to them the fault is ours in not being properly prepared; ît 
will attain to them if we take the trouble to guide it properly. 
For it bas sensés the same as our own; and sensations, revived, 
combined and noted by signs, suffice to fonn "not only ail oiu 
conceptions but again ail our faculties." ' An exact and constant 
filiation of ideas attaches our sîmplest perceptions to the most 
corapicx science^ and, from the lowest to the highest degree, a 
scale is practicable ; if the schoJar stops on the way it is owing 
to our having left too grcat an interval between two degrecs of 
the scale ; lei no intermediary degrees be omitted and he will 
mount to the top of it. To this exalted idea of the faculties of 
man îs added a no less exalled idea of his heart. Rousseau hav- 
ing declared this to be naiurally good, the refined class plunge into. 
the belief with ail the cxaggeralions of fashion and ail the senti- 
mentality of the dravi-ing-room. The conviction Is widespread ihftt 
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man, and especially ihe man of the people, is sensitive and affec- 
tionate by nature; thaï he is immediately impressed by benefac- 
lions and disposed to be (^jrattful for thera, that he softens at the 
slightest sign of interest in him. and that he is capable of every 
refinement A séries of engravings represents two children in a 
dilapidated cottage,' one five and the other three years of âge, by 
the side of an infinn grandmother, one supporting her head and the 
other giving her drink; the father and mother enter and, on seeing 
this touching incident, "thèse good people find ihemselves so 
happy in possesstng such children they forget they are poor." 
" Oh, my father," cries a shepherd youth of the Pyrénées,' " accept 
this faithful dog, so true lo meforsevenyeais; in future let hitn fol- 
low and défend you, for never will he hâve served me so usefuUy." 
It would require too much space to foUow in ihe literature of the 
end of the century, from Marmontel to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
and Irom Florian to Berquin and Bitaubé, the interminable répéti- 
tion of thèse sweet insipidiiies. The illusion even reaches siates- 
men. " Sire," says Turgot, on presenting the king with a plan of 
political éducation,^ " I venture to assert that in ten years your 
nation will no longer be recognizable, and through enlightcn- 
nient and good morals, in intdlîgcnl zeal for your service and foi 
the country, it will rise above ail other nations. Children who 
are now ten years of âge will ihen be men prepared for the 
State, loving their country, submisstve to aulhority, not ihrough 
fear but through reason, aiding their fellow-citizens, and accus- 
tomed to recognizing and respecting justice." In the roonth of 
January, 1789,* Necker, to whom M. de Bouille pointed out the 
imminent danger arising from the unswerving efforts of the 
Third-Estate, "coldly replied, luming hîs eyes upward, 'reliance 
must be placed on the moral virtues of man.'" In the mais, 
on the imagination forming any conception of human society, this 
consisLs of a vague, semi-bucolic, semi-theatric scène, somewhat 
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resembling ihose dispUyed on the frontispieces of illustrated 
Works on morals and politics. Half-naked men with othera 
ciothed in skins, assemble together undcr a large oak Iree ; in the 
centre of the group a vénérable old man arises and makes an 
address, using "the language of nature and reason," proposing 
that ail should be united, and explaîning how men are bound to- 
gether by mutual obligations; he shows thetn the harmony of 
private and of public interests, and ends by makîng them sensible 
of the beauties of virtue.' Ail utter shouts of joy, embrace each 
other, gather round the speaker and elect him chief magistrate ; 
dancing is goîng on under the branches in the background, and 
hencefoith happiness on earth is fully established, ThU is no 
exaggeration. The National Assembly addresses the nation in 
harangues of ihis style. For many years the govemment speaka 
to the people as ît would to one of Gessner's shcpherds, The 
peasants are entreated not to burn castles because it is painful for 
their good king to see such sights. They are exhorted "to sur- 
prise him wiih their vîrtues in order thaï he may be the sooner 
rewarded for his own."* At the height of the Jacquerie tu- 
mults the sages of the day seem to think they are living in a staR 
of pastoral simplicity,and that with an air on the flûte they ma] 
restore to its fold the howling pack of bestial anîmosities ani 
unchained appetites. 

irr. 

It is a sad thing to fall asieep in a sheepcot and, on awaki 
ing, to find ihc sheep iransformed into wolves, And yet, in 
of a révolution this is what we may expecL What we call reason 
in man is not an înnate endowment, primitive and enduring, but 
a tardy acquisition and a fragile composition. The shghtest 
physiological knowledge su(Rces to show that it is a state of un- 
stable equilibrium, dépendent on the no less greater instabilîty of 
the brain, nerves, circulation and digestion. Take women ihat 
are hungry and men that hâve been drinking; place a thou! 
of thèse together, and let them excite each other *ilh theîr 
clamaiions, their anxieties, and the conlagious réaction of 
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ever-deepening émotions; itwill nol be long before you find them 
a crowd of dangerous maniacs. This is évident in 1789 ; and 
more besides. Now, intenogale psychology. The simples! men- 
tal opération, a sen^uous perception, an act of memoiy, the ap- 
pliance of a name, an ordinary act of judgmeni is the play of 
complicated mechanism, the joint and final resuit of several mill- 
ions of wheels whîch, like ihose of a dock,' tum and propel 
blindly, each for itself, each through its own force, and each kept 
in place and in fijnctional activity by a system of balance and 
compensation. If the hands mark the hour with any degree of 
accuracy it is due to a wondetfu] if not miraculous conjunction, 
while hallucination, delirium and monomania, ever at the door, 
are always ready to enter it. Properly speaking man is imbécile, 
as the body is morbid, by nature; the health of our mind, like 
the health of our organs, is simply a repeated achtevement and a 
happy accident. If such happens to be the case wilh the coarse 
woof and canvas, with the large and approximatively sirong 
threads of our intellect, what risks are imminent for the ulterior 
and superadded embroiderj-, the subtle and complicated netting 
forming reason properly so called, and which is composed of 
gênerai îdeas ? Formed by a slow and délicate process of weav- 
ing. through a long system of stgns, amidst the agitations of 
pride, of enthusiasm and of dogmatic obstinacy, how many 
chances there are, even in the mosi perfect braîn, of thèse ideas 
inadcquately corresponding with outward things ! Ail that we 
require in this connection is to witness the opération of the îdyl in 
vogue with the phUosophers and politicians. Thèse being the 
superior rainds, what can be said of the masses of the pcople, of 
the uncultivated or semi-cultivated brains ? According as reason 
is crippled in man 50 is it rare in humanity. General ideas 
accurate reasonîng are found only in a sélect few. The 
compréhension of abstraci terms and the habit of making accu- 
: déductions requires previous anrl spt-cial préparation, a pro- 
longed mental exercise and steady praçtice, and besides this, 
where political matters are concemed, a degree of comjjosure 
which, affording every facility for rellection, en'ables a man to de- 
tach himself for a moment from himself for the considération of 
his interests as a dîsinterested observer. If one of thèse con- 
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ditions is wanting, reason, especially in relation to poUtics, îs ab- 
sent. — In a peasant or a villager, in any man brought up from in- 
fancy to manual labor, not only is the network of superior con- 
ceptions derective, but again the internai machincry by which 
they are woven is not perfected. Accuslomed to lie open air, to 
the exercise of hîs limbs, his attention flags if he stands inactive 
for a quarter of an hour ; generaJized expressions find their way 
into his mind only as sound ; the mental combination they ought 
to excite cannol be produced. He becomes drowsy unless a 
powerful vibrating voice contagiousiy arouses in him the instincts 
of tlesh and blood, the personal cravings, the secret enmities which, 
restrained by outward discipline, are always ready to be set free. 
In the half-cultivaied mind, even with the man who thinks hirasetf 
cultivated and who reads the newspapers, prindples are generaUy 
disproportionate guests; they are above his compréhension; he 
does not measure their bearîngs, he does not appreciate their 
limitations, he is insensible to their restrictions and he fal- 
sifies their application. They are like those préparations of 
the laboratory which, hannless in the chemist's hands, become 
destructive in the slreet under the feel of passing people. Too 
soon will this be apparent when, in the name of populxr 
sovereignty, each commune, each raob, shall regard itself as the 
nation and act accordingly; when reason, in the hands of îts new 
interpreters, shall inaugurale riots in the streets and peasant in- 
surrections in the fields. 

This is owing to the philosophera of the âge having been 
mistaken in two ways. Not only is reason not natural to man 
nor univeisal in humanity, but again, in the conduct of man aod 
q( humanity, its influence is smalL Except with a few cool aad 
clear intellects, a Fontenelle, a Hume, a Gibbon, with whom it 
roay prevail because it cncounteis no rivais, it is very far from 
playing ihe leading part ; it belongs to other forces bom withtn ib, 
and which, by vinue of beîng the first comers, remain in posses- 
sion of the field. The place obtained by reason is always restricted; 
the office it fulfils is generally secondary. 0[«nly or secretly, 
it is only a conveiùent subaltcm, a domestic advocatc unceasin^y 
subomed, eraploycd by the proprietors to plead in their be- 
half; if they yicld it precedence in public it is only through 
décorum. Vainly do they proclaim it the recognizetl sovereigni 
they Rtant it only a passing authority, and, under its nominal 
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control, they remain the inward masters. Thèse masters of 

man consist of physical tempérament, bodily needs, animal 
instinct, hereditary préjudice, imaginati(4ï generally the doniinant 
passion, and more particularly personal or famiJy interest, also that 
of caste or party. We should labor under serions error were we 
to suppose ourselves naturally good, gênerons, sympathetic, or, 
even at the least, gentle, phable, and ready to sacrifice ourselves 
to social interests or to those of others. There are several of them 
and ihose of the tnost powerful kind, which, if left to themselves, 
would make only havoc. In the first place, if there is no certainty 
of man being a remote blood consia of the roonkey, it is at least 
certain that, în his structure, he is an animal closcly related to the 
monkey, provided wiili canine teeth, camivorous, formeily cannîbat 
and, therefore, a hunter and bellicose. Hence there is in him a 
steady substratum of bnitality and ferocity, and of violent and 
destructive instincts, to whîch must be added, if he is French, 
gaiely, laughter, and a strange propensity to gambot and act 
insanely in the havoc he raakes ; — we shali see him at work. In 
the second place, at ihe ontset, his condition casts him naked and 
destitute on an ungrateful soil, on which subsîstence is diilicult, 
where, al the risk of death, he is oblîged to save and to economize. 
Hence a constant préoccupation and the rooted tdea of acquiring, 
accumulating, and possessing, rapacity and avarice, more partic- 
ularly in the class which, tied to the glèbe, fasts for sixty 
générations in order to support other classes, and whose crooked 
fingers are always outstretched lo clutch the soi! whose fruits 
they cause to grow ; — we shall see this class at work. Finally, 
his more délicate mental organization makes of him from the 
eariiest days an imaginative being in wliich swarming fancies 
develop themselves into monstrous chimeras lo expand his 
hopes, fears and desires beyond ail bounds. Hence an excess of 
sensibtlity, sudden outbursts of émotion, contagions transports, 
irrésistible currenis of passion, épidémies of credulity and suspi- 
cion, in short, enthusiasm and panic, especialiy îf he is French, 
that is to say, excitable and communîcative, easily thrown off his 
balance and prompt to accepl foreign impulsion, deprived of the 
natural ballast which a phlegmatic tempérament and the concen- 
tration of lonely méditations secure to his German or Latin 
neighbors ; — and ail this we shall see ai work. Thèse constitute 
ne of the brute forces thaï control human tife. In ordinary 
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dmes we pay no attention to them ; being subordioated they do 
not aeem to us formidable. We take it for granted that they are 
aJlayed and pacified; w flatter oursdves that Ihe discipline 
imposed on them has made them natural, and that by diot of 
flowing between dykes they are settled down into theit accus- 
tomed beds. The tnith is that, hke ail brute forces, like a stream 
or a torrent, they only remaîn in thèse under constraint; it is the 
dyke which, through its résistance, produces thîs modération. 
Anothcr force equal to cheir force had to be installed against theîr 
outbreaks and dévastations, graduated accordîng to theîr scale, ail 
the firmer as they are more menacîng, despotîc îf need be against 
their despotism, in any event constrainîng and répressive, at the 
outset a tribal chief, later an army gênerai, ail modes consisting 
in an élective or hereditary gendarme, possessing vigilant eycs and 
vigorous arms, and who, with blows, excites fear and, through 
fear, maintains order. In the régulation and limitation of bis 
blows divers inslrumentalities are employed, a pre-estab!ished 
constitution, a division of powers, a code of laws, tribunaJs, and 
légal formalities. Al the bottom of ail thèse wheels ever appeais 
the principal lever, the efficacious instrument, namely, the 
gendarme armed against the savage, brigand and madman each 
of us harbors, in repose or manacled, but always living, in the re- 
cesses of his own breast. 

On the contrary, in the new theory, every principle promu!- 
gated, every précaution taken, every suspicion awakened is aimed 
at the gendarme. In the name of the sovereignty of the people 
al] authority is withdrawn from the govemment, every prérog- 
ative, every initiative, its continuance and its force. The people 
being sovereign the govemment is simply its clerk, and less than 
its clerk, merely its domestic. Between them "no contract" 
îndelînite or at least enduring, "and which raay be cancelled 
only by muttial consent or the unfaithfulness of one of the two 
parties." "Il îs against the nature of a political body for the 
sovereign te impose a law on himself whîch he cannot set asidc," 
There is no sacred and inviolable charter "binding a people 
to the forms of an established constitution." "The right to 
change thèse is the first guarantee of al! rights." "There is not, 
and never can be, any fundamental, obligatory law for the entire 
body of a people. not even the social contract." It is (hrou^ 
usurpation and déception that a prince, ai assembly, and a b 
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of magistrates déclare themselves représentatives of thc pcoplt 
"Sovereignty is not 10 be represented for the same reason that it 
is DOt to be alienated. , . . The moment a peopic gives itself 
représentatives it is no longer free, ît exisls no more. . . . The 
EDgIbh people think themselves fiée but they deceive themselves ; 
they aie Iree only during an electioa of members of parliament; 
on the élection of thèse they become slaves asd aie null .... 
The depulies of the people are not, noi can they be, its rcp- 
lesentatives ; they are simply its commission ers and can establish 
no final compact Evety law not ratified by the people them- 
selves is null aad îs no iaw." "A body of laws sanctioned by 
an assembly of the people through a fiied constitution of the 
State does not suffice ; other fixed and periodical assemblies are 
necessaty which cannot be abolished or prorogued, so arraoged 
that on a given day ihe people may be legitimately convoked by 
the law, no other formai convocation being lequîsite. . . . The 
moment the people aie thus assembled the jurisdictîon of the 
govemraent îs to cease, and the executive powei is lo be aus- 
pended," society commencing anew, while citizens, restored to 
theii primitive independeoce, may lecoDstitute at will, for any 
period they detennine, ihe provisional contract to which they 
hâve assented only for a determined rime. "The opening of 
thèse assemblies, whose sole object is to maintain the social 
compact, should always take place with two proposirions, never 
suppiessed, and which aie to be voted on separately ; the first 
le, whether the smjerâgn it wiUing So maintain thi actuai fornt 
of the governmmt : and thc second, wheiker the people are wiU- 
ing to leave ili administration in the haniis of those adually per- 
forminç its duiies." Thus, " the act by which a people is subject 
to its chiefs is absolutely only a commission, a service in whîch, 
as simple ofiîcera of their sovcreign, they exercise in his name 
the power of which he has made them depositaries, and which he 
may modify, Umit and résume at pleasure." ' Not only does it 
always reserve to itself "thc legislarive power which belongs 
to it and which can belong only to it," but again, it delegates 
and wilhdraws the executive power accoiding to its fancy. 
Those who exercise it are its employés. "It may establish and 
dépose them when it pleases." In relation to it they hâve no 
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rights. " It is not a matter of contract with them but one of 
obédience; " they hâve "no conditions" to prt'scril>e; they can- 
not demand of ÎC the fulfilment of any engagement. It is use- 
less 10 raise the objection thaï, according to this, every man 
of spirit or of culture wîU décline our ofîices.and that oui chiefe 
wUl bear the character of lackeys, We will not leave them the 
freedam of accepting or declining office j we impose it on them 
authoritatively. " In every true democracy the magistrature is 
not an advantage but an onerous burden, not to be assigned 
to one more than to another," We can lay hands on our magis- 
Uates, take ihem by the coUar and seat them on their benches ia 
their own despite. By fair means or foui they are the working 
subjects (corvéables) of the State, in a lower condition than a 
valet or a mechanic, since the mechanic does his work according 
to acxeptable conditions, and the dîscharged valet can claim his 
eight days' notice to quit. When govemment throws off this 
humble attitude it usuqis, while constitutions are lo proclaïm 
that, in such an event, insurrection is not only the most sacred 
right but the mosi imperative duiy. 

Practice, accordingly, accompanies the theory, and the dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people, interpreted by the mass, is to 
produce a periecl anarchy, up to ihe moment when, interpreted 
by ils chiefs, it produces a perfect despotism. 

IV. 
For there are Iwo sides to this theory; whilsi one sid« 
leads to the perpétuai démolition of government, the other 
terminâtes in the inimitable dictation of the State. TTie Dew 
contract is not a historié fact, like the English DeclaratioD of 
Rights in 1688, or the Dutch fédération in 1579, entered into bjr 
actual and living individuals, admitting acquired situa tioDS, 
groupa already formed, established positions, and drawn up 10 rec- 
ognize, definc, guaraiitee and complète an anterior HghL An- 
técédent to the social contract no véritable right exists; Ibr 
véritable rights are born solely om of the social contract, tlie 
only valid one, since il is the only one agreed upon between be- 
ings pcrfectly equal and perfeclly free, so many abstracl créat- 
ures, so many species of mathematical units, ail of ihe sacne 
value, ail playing the samc part and whose inequatity or con- 
Btraint never disturbs the common understanding. Hence, at lh« 
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moment of ils completion, ail other facts are nullified. Property, 
family, church, no ancien! institution may invoke any righl against 
the new State. The area on which it is built up musl be consid- 
ered vacant; if old structures are partly allowed to remain 
it is only in its name and for îts benefit, to be endosed within its 
bairiers and approprialed to its use ; the entire soil of humanity 
is its property. On the other hand it îs noi, according to the' 
American doctrine, an association for mutual protection, a society i . 
like other societies, circumscribed in its purpose, restricted to its ' 
office, limited in its powers, and by which individuals reserving 
to ihemselves the better portion of their property and persons, 
assess each other for the maintenance of an anny, a police, tri- 
bunals, highways, schools, in short, the major instnimentalities of 
public safety and utility, at the same time withholding the re- 
mainder of local, gênerai, spiritual and material services in favot 
of private initiative and of spontaneous associations that may 
arise a^ occasion or necessity calls for them. Our State is not to 
be a simple utilitarian machine, a convenient, handy implement, 
of which the workman avails himself without abandoning the 
free use of his hand, or the simuttaneous use of other implements. 
Being dder bom, the only son and sole représentative of reason, 

ist, to ensure its sway, leave nothing beyond its grasp. In 
this respect the old régime paves the way for the new one, while 
the established System inclines minds beforehand to the budding \ 
theory. Through administrative centralization the State already, 1 

k long time, has its hands everywhere.' " You must know," \ 
says Law to the Marquis d'Argenson, " that the kingdom of 
France is govemed by thirty intendants. You bave neither par- 
liaments, assemblies or govemors, simply thirty mastets of re- 
quests, provincial derks, on whom dépends the happiness or mis- 
ery, the fruitfulness or sterility of thèse provinces." The kîng, in 
fact, sovereign, father, and univeisal guardian, manages local af- 
fairs through his delegates, and intervenes in private afiairs 
ihrongh his favors or leltres-de-ceuhtt. Such an example and 
such a course followed for fifty years excites the imagination. 
No other instrumentality is better calculated to effect reforras on 
a large scale and at one stroke. HeiKC, far from restricting the 
central piower the economisls are désirons of extending its action. 
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Instead of sctting up new dykes against it they intcrest thmi* 
■elves only in destroyîng whai is left of the old dykes still iû- 
terfeiing with it. " The System of counter-forces in a govem- 
ment," say Quesnay and his disciples, " la a fatal idea, . . . The 
spéculations on which the System of counter-balance is fbunded 
ue chimerical. . . . Let the govemment hâve a fiall compréhen- 
sion of its duties and be left ftee. . . . The State must govetn 
according to the essential laws of order, and in this case unlimitcH 
power is requisite." On the approach of the Révolution the 
■ame doctrine reappears, except in the substitution of one term 
for another terra. In the place of the sovereignty of the king 
the " Contrat soàai" substilutes the sovereignty of the people. 
The latter, however, is niuch more absolute ihan the former, and, 
in the démocratie convent which Rousseau constructs, on the 
Spartan and Roman model, ihe individual is nothiog and ihe 
State everything. 

In effect, "the clauses of the social contract reduce thcmselves 
to one, namely, the total tiansfei of each associate with sdl his 
rights to the community." ' Every one surrenders himself ein 
tirely, "just as he stands, he and ail his forces, of which his 
property forms a portion." There is no exception nor réserva- 
tion; whatever he may hâve been previously and whatever may 
hâve belonged to him is no longer his own. Henceforth what- 
ever he becomes or whatever he may possess devolves on him 
only through the délégation of the social body, the universjl 
proprietor and absolute master. AU rights must be vested in the 
State and none in the individual ; otherwîse there would be lili- 
gation between them, and, " as there is no common supcriot to 
décide between them " iheir litigation wovild never end. On the 
contrary, through the complète donation which each one makes 
of himself, " the unity is as perfect as possible ; " having re- 
nounced ail and renounced himself " he has no further claim to 
maJte." 

This being admitted, let us trace the conséquences. In the 
first place, I enjoy my property only through tolérance and at 
second-hand ; for. according to the social contract, I hâve suirea- 
dercd it;* " it now forms a portion of the national estate;" if I 
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reUin the use of it for ihe lime being it is through a concession 
of the State which raakes me a '■ depositary " of it. And this 
&vot must not be considered as a restitution. " Far from accept- 
ing the property of individuals society despoils them of it, sîmply 
converting the usurpation into a véritable right, the enjoyment of 
it into proprielorship." Previous to the social contract I was 
possessor not by right but in fact, and even unjusdy if I had 
large possessions; for, "every man has nalurally a right to what- 
ever he needs," and I hâve robbed other men of ail that I 
possessed beyond my subsîsience. Hetiee, so far from the State 
being under obligation to me, I am under obligation to il, 
the property which it retums to me not being mine but that 
with which the State favors me. It foUows, accordingly, that the 
State may impose conditions on îts gift, hmit the use I raay make 
of it according to its fancy, restrict and regulate my disposition 
of it, my right to bequeath it. " According to nature,' the right 
of property does not extend beyond the life of its owner; 
the moment he dies hîs possessions are no longer his own. 
Thus, to prescribe the conditions on which he may dispose of it 
is rcaily less to change his right in appearance than to extend it 
in effect" In any event as my title is an eflect of the social 
contract ît is precarious like the contract itself ; a new stipulation 
sufEces to lirait it or to destroy it. " The sovereign' may legiti- 
mately appropriate to himself aîl property, as was done in Sparta 
in the time of Lycurgus." In our lay convent whatever each 
monk possesses is only a revocable gift by the convenL 

In the second place, this convent is a seminary, I hâve no 
right lo bring up my chiidren in my own house and in my own 
way. " As the reason of each man ' must not be the sole arbiier 
of his rights, so much less should the éducation of chiidren, which 
is of more conséquence to the State than to fathets, be left to the 
intelligence and préjudices of theîr fathets." " If public author- 
ity, l^ing the place of fathers in assuming this important func- 
tion, acquires their rights in fulfilling their duties, they hâve so 
much the less reason to complain inasmuch as they merely un- 
dergo a change of name, and, under the title of citizens, exercise 
n the same authority over their chiidren that they hâve 
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separately exercised under the title of fathera." In olher words 
you cease to be a father, but, in exchange, become a school in- 
spector; one is as good as the oiher,and what complaint hâve you 
to make? Such was the case in that peipetual anny called Sparta; 
there, the chiidren, genuine regimental children, equally obeyed 
ail pTOperly-formed men. Thus, " public éducation, within laws 
prescribed by the government and under magistrales appointed 
by sovereign will, is one of the fundamental maidins of popular 
or legilimale govemtnent," Through iliis the citizen is fbrmcd 
' in advance. " It gives the national form to soûls.* Nations, io 
the long nm, are what the govemtnent makes them — soldiers, 
citizens, men when so disposed, a populace, canailUSix pleases," 
being fashioned by their éducation. " Would you obtain an idea 
of public éducation ? Read Plato's 'Republic.'* . . . The bcst 
social institutions are those the best qualitied to change man's 
nature, to destroy his absolute being, to give him a relative being, 
and to couvert self into the comraon unity, so that each indivîd* 
ual may not regard himself as one by hlmself, but a part of the 
unjty,and no longer sensitive but through the who!e. An iniaat, 
on opening its eyes, must behold the common patnmony and, to 
the day of its death, behold that only. . . . He should be dis- 
ciplined so as never to contemplate the individual except in his 
relations with the body of the State." Such was the practicc of 
Sparta, and the sole aim of the " great Lycurgus." " AU being 
equal through the law, they must be brought up together and in 
the same manner." '■ The law must regulate the subjects, ihe 
order and the form of their studies." They must, at the very 
least, take part in public exercises, in horse-taces, în the games 
of strength and of agility instituted " to accustom them to law, 
equality, fratemity, and compétition ; " to teach them how " to 
live under the eyes of their fellow-cîtizens and Io crave public 
applause," Through thèse games they become dcmocrats front 
their early youlh, since, the prizes being awarded, not through 
the arbitramenl of masters, but through the cheers of spectatorn, 
they accustom themselves to recognizing as sovereign ihe tegiti- 
roaie sovereignty, consisting of the verdict of the assemblcd 
people. The important interest of the State is, always, to form.' 
the wills of thosc by which it lasts, to prépare the votes that uç 
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to roaiDUin it, to uproot passions in the soûl that mîght be op- 
posed to it, to implant passions that will prove favorable to it, to 
fix finnly within the breasts of its fiiture citizens the sentiments 
and préjudices it wiU at some time need.' If it does not secure 
the children it will not possess the adults. Novices in a convent 
must be educated as monks, olherwise, when they grow up, the 
convent will no longer exist. 

Finally, our lay convent bas its own religion, a lay religion. 
If I possess any other it is through its condescension and under 
restrictions. It is, by nature, hostile to other associations ihan 
its own ; they are rivais, they annoy it, they absorb the will and 
pervert the voles of its members. "To ensure a full déclaration 
of the gênerai will ît is an important matter not to allow any 
spécial society in the Sta.te, and that each citizen should pro- 
nounce according to it alone."' "Whatever breaks up social 
imity is worthless," and it would be better for the State if therc 
were no Church. Not only is every church suspicions but, if I 
am a Christian, my belief is regarded unfavorably. According to 
this ncw legislalor " nolhing is more opposed to the social spirit 
than Chrisdanity. ... A sociely of irue Christians would no 
longer form a society of men," For, " the Christian patrimony is 
not of this world," It cannot zealousiy serve the State, being 
bound by its conscience to support tytants. Its law "preaches 
only servitude and dependence . . . il is made for a slave," and 
nevcr will a citizen be made out of a slave. " Christian RepuèO^^ 
each of thèse two words excJudes the other." Therefore, if the 
future Republic assents to my profession of Christianity, ît is on 
the understood condition thaï my doctrine shall be sbut up in 
my mind, without even affecting my hearl. If I am a Catholic, 
(and twenty-five out of twenty-six million Frenchmen are like 
me), my condition is worse. For the social pact does not tolerale 
an intolérant religion; any secl that condemns other sects is a 
public enemy ; " whoever présumes to say that there is no sahia- 
tioK out of the churek,va\is\. be driven out of the State." Should I 
be, finally, a free-thinker, a positivist or sceptic, my situation is 
liltle better. "There is a civil religion," a catechism, "a profes- 
sion of lâith, of which the sovereign bas the righl to dictate the 
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articles, not exactly as religions dogmas but a^ sentiments of so- 
cial import without which we cannot be a good citizen or a loyal 
Bubject," Thèse articles embrace "the existence of a powerful, 
intelligent, beneficent, foreseeing and provident divinity, the fu- 
ture life, the happiness of the good, the punishment of the 
wicked, the sacredness of the social contract and of the laws.' 
Without forcing any one to believe in this creed, whoever doo 
nol believe in it naust be eupelled from the State; it is necessary 
to banish such persons not on account of impiety, but as un- 
sociable beings, incapable of sincerely loving law and justice and, 
if need be, of giving up life for duty." Take heed that this pro- 
fession of faith be nol a vain one, for a new inquisition is to test 
its sincerity. "Should any person, after having pubhcly assented 
to thèse dogmas, act as an unbeliever, let hira be punîshcd wiih 
dcath. He hascommitled ihegteatest of crimes: he bas lied bt- 
fore the law," Truly, as I said abovc, we are in a couvent. 

V. 
Thèse articles are ail necessary sequels of the social coturact. 
The moment I enter the corporation I abandon my own personal- 
ily ; I abandon, by this step, my possessions, my children, my 
church, aod my opinions. 1 cease to be proprietor, father, Chris- 
dan and philosopher. The State is my substitute in ail thèse 
fimctiotis. In place of my will, there is henceforth the public 
wni, that is to say, in theory, tlie mutable absolutisra of a majority 
counted by heads, while in fact, it is the rigid absolatism of 
the assembly, the faction, the individual u'ho îs custodian of 
the public authority. On this principle an outburst of boundless 
infatuation takes place. The vcry first year Grégoire states in the 
tribune of the Constituent Assembly," we might change religion if 
we pleased, but we havc no such désire." A little later the désire 
cornes, and it îs to be carried out ', that of Holbach is proposed, theo 
ihal of Rousseau, and ihey dare go much fariher. In the name 
of Reason, of which ihe State alone is the représentative and in- 
terpréter, they undertake to unmake and make over,confonnably to 
reason and to reason alone, ail customs, festivals, cérémonies, and 
costumes, the era, the calendar, weights and measures, the names 
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of the seasons, monihs, weeks and liays, of places and monu- 
ments, family and baptismal names, complimentary ritles, the 
tone of discourse, the mode of salutarion, of greetmg, of speaking 
and of writing, in such a fashion, that the Frenchman, as formerly 
with the puritan or the quaker, remodelled even in his inward 
substance, exposes, Ihrough the mînulest détails of his conduct 
and CKterior, the domioance of the all-powerfui principle which 
refashions his being and the Inflexible logîc which controls 
his thoughts. TTiis constitutes the final result and complète tri- 
umph of the classic spirit. Installed in narrow brains, incapable 
of entertaining two related ideas, it is to become a cold or furioits 
monomania, maddened in the destruction of a past it curses, and 
in the establishment of the millennium it pursues, and ail in 
the name of an ioiaginary contract, at once anarchical and des- 
potic, which unfetters insurrection and justifies dîctation ; ail 
to end in a social antagonism, resembling now a bacchanalian 
orgy of démons, and now a Spartan convenlual group ; ail with 
a view to substitule for the existing man, enduring and slowly 
fonned by history, an improvised automaton that is to fall away 
through its own debihty when the extemal and raechanical force 
that keeps it up will no longer sustain it. 
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SUCCESS OF THIS FHtLOSOFHV IN FKANCE. — FulUTt of tbc lUDC plûloa»* | 

phy in Englaad. — I. Causes of ihis différence. ^The art of writing in 
Fntnce. — II» auperiorily at this epoch. — Il serves as the vehide of n«w 
ideu. — Bi>oks are written for people of the world. — The philosophsTi are 
people of the world and conscquently writen. — Thû accounts fbr philosof^y 
descending to the drawing-room. — II. Owing lo this method ît bccomes 
popalar.— III. Ovring to style it becomcs plouing. — Two stimulants peculùu- 
to the l8lh ccntury, coariie humor and ïrony. — IV. The art and procestM 
of the masterï. — Montesquieu. — Voltaire.— Diderot.— Rousseau. — "The 
MarrUgc of Figaro." 

Analogoos théories hâve many times traversed the imagina- 
tions of men,aiid analogous théories will yet traverse tliem more 
thaï) once again. In ail âges and in ail countries, any con- 
sidérable change efFected in the conception of huraan nature 
suffices 10 disclose, by way of counteratioke, ulopi:is and dîs- 
coveries springing up on the territories of politics and religion. 
Bul this does noi suJIice for the propagation of the new doctrine 
nor, above ail, for spéculation to become appHcation. Although 
bom in England,the philosophy of the eighteenth cenlury could 
nol develop itself in England; ihe fever for démolition and 
reconstruction remained superficial there and tnomentaiy. De- 
ism, atheism, materialism, sceplicism, ideology, ihe theory of the 
retum to nature, the proclamation of the rights of man, ail the 
temerities of Bolingbroke, Collins, Toland, Tindal and Mande- 
ville, the bold ideas of Hume, Hartley, James Mill and Bentham, 
ail the revolutionary doctrines, werc so many conservaiory plants 
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procluced, hère and there, in the isolated studies of a few thinkers : 
in the open air ihey proved abortive, aller blooniing for a lîtlle 
time under the too vigorous compétition with the old végétation 
to which the soil belonged.' On the contrary, in France, the ■ 
seed imported from England takes root and spreads with extrar 
ordinary vigor. After the Regency ît is in full bloom,' Like any ' 
species favored by soil and cHmate, it invades ail soils, appro- 
priating light and atmosphère to itself, scarcely allowing in its 
shadow a few abortions of an inimical species, the survival 
of an antique flora like Roilin, or a spécimen of an eccentric 
flora like Saint-Martin. Large trees and dense thickets, masses 
of brushwood and low plants, — Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Diderot, d'Alembert and Buffon, — Duclos, Mabiy, Condillac, Tur- 
got, Beaumarchais, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Barthélémy and 
Thomas, the crowd of joumalists, compilers and conversation- 
ists, the élile of the philosophical, scientific and lîterary mul- 
titude, — absorb the Academy, the stage, the drawing-room and 
conversation. Every lofty form of the cenlury is one of its off- 
shoots, and among thèse are some of the loftiesl produced by the 
nan species. This is owing to the seed having (allen on suit- 
able ground, that is to say, on the patrimony of the classic spirit. 
In this land of the raison raisonnante ît no longer encounters the 
rivais that impeded its growth on the other side of the Channei, 
and it net only immediately acquires vigor of sap but, again, the 
pTC^MgatiDg organ which it required. 

I. 

This organ is the "art of expression, éloquence applied to the 

gravestsubjects, the talent for makingthingsclear."^ "Thegreat 

writersof this nation," says their gceat adversary, "express them- 

selves better than [hose of any other nation. Their books give 

It litlle information to true savants," but " through the art of ex- 

ession they influence nien" and "the mass of men, constantly 

repelled fi-oni the sanctuary of the sciences by the dry style and 
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bad taste of (other) scieotific wrilcrs, cannot resîsi ihe séductions 
of the French style and meihod." Thus the classîc spîrit that 
furnishes the ideas likewise furnislies the means of conveying 
ihetn, the théories of tlie eîghteeiith century beîng likc those 
seeds provided with wings which float and dîslribute themselves 
on ail soils. There îs no book of that day not written for peo- 
pie of the world, and eveo for women of the world. In Fontc- 
nelle's dialogues on the Plurality of Worlds the principal persoD- 
âge is a marchioDess. Voltaire composes his "Métaphysique" 
and his "Essai sur les Mceitrs" for Madame du Chatelet, and 
Rousseau his "Emile" for Madame d'Epinay. Condillac wrote 
the "Traité des Sensations" from suggestions of Mademoiselle 
Ferrand, and he sets forth instructions to young ladies how to 
read his " Logique." Baudeau dedicates and explains to a lady 
his "Tableau Economique." Diderot's raost profound work is a 
conversation between Mademoiselle de l'Espinasse and d'Alem- 
bert and Bordeu.' Montesquieu had placed an invocation lo the 
muses in the middie of the " Esprit des Lois." Almost every 
work is a product of the drawing-room, and of one obtaining the 
firsi fruits of the work before being presented to the public In 
this respect the habit is so strong as to last up to the end of 
1 789 ; the harangues about to be made in the National Assembly 
are passages of bravura previou&ly rehearsed before ladies at an 
evening entertain nient. The American Ambassador, a practical 
man, e.xplains to Washington with sober irony the fine académie 
and iiterary parade preceding the political toumament in public* 
"The speeches are made beforehand in a small society of young 
men and women, and generally the fair friend of the speaker 
is one, or else the fair whom he means lo make his friend, and 
the society very politely give their approbation, unless the lady 
who gives the tone to that circle chances to reprehend sometbîng, 
which is of course allered, if not amended." It is not surprising, 
with customs of this kiud, that professional philosophera should 
beconie men of society. At no lime nor in any place hâve ihey 
been so to the saine e.\lenl, nor so habnually. The gtcat delight 
of a man of genius or of leaming hère, says an Englîsh traveller, 
is to reign over a brilliant assembly of people of fashion.* 
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Whibt in England they bury themscives morosely in ther 
living aniongst themselves and appearing in society only c 
dilion of "doing some political drudgery," that of journalist or 
pamphleteer in the service of a party, in France they dîne out 
every evening, and constitute the omaments and amusement of 
the drawing-rooms to which they resort to converse.' There is 
not a house in which dinners are given that has not ils titular 
philosopher, and, later on, its economist and man of science. 
In the varions memoirs, and in the collections of correspondence, 
we track them from one drawing-rootn to another, from one 
château to another. Voltaire to Cirey at Madame du Chatelel's, 
and then home, at Femey where he has a théâtre and entertains 
ail Europe; Rousseau to Madame d'Epinay's, and M. de Lux- 
embourg's ; the Abbé Barthélémy to the Duchesse de Choiseul's ; 
Thomas, Marmontel and Gibbon to Madame Necker's ; the 
encydopedists to d'Holbach's ample dinners, to the plaîn and 
discreet table of Madame Geoffiin, and to the lîttle drawing- 
room of Mademoiselle de L'Espinasse, ail belonging to the great 
central state drawing-room, that is to say, to the French Acad- 
emy, where cach newly-elected member appears to parade his 
style and obtain from a polished body his commission of master 
in the art of discourse. Such a public imposes on an author the 
obligation of being more a writer than a philosopher, The 
thinker is expected to concem himself with his sentences as 
much as with his ideas. He is not allowed lo be a mère scholar 
in his closet, a simple erudîte, diving into folios in German 
fashion, a metaphysjcian absorbed with his own méditations, 
having an audience of pupils who take notes, and, as readets, 
men devoted to study and willing to give themselves trouble, 
a Kant, who forms for himself a spécial language, who waits for 
a public to comprehend him and who leaves the room tu which 
he labors only for the lecture-room in which he delJvers his 
lectures. Hère, on the contrary, in the matter of expression, ail 

vl in ■ bnUùuil cifck in Londop. beouv he wu a TcHdiu of tha Ray^ Society. But 
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are experts and even professîonal, The mathematician d'Alem-' 
bert publishes a small treatise on elocution ; Buffon, the naturalïst, 
pronounces a discourse on Style; the legisi Montesquieu com- 
poses an essay on Taste; the psychologist Condîilac writes a 
volume on the art of writing. In thîs consists their greatest 
glory ; philosophy owes ils entry into sociely to them. They 
withdrew it from the closet, the dique and the school, to in- 
troduce it into company and into conversation. ^H 

1 

" Madame la Maréchale," says one of Diderot's personages,' 
" I must consider things from a somewhat higher point ot 
view." — "As high as you please so long as 1 understand you,"— 
"If you do not understand me it will be my faull." — " You are 
very polite, but you must know that I hâve studied nothing 
but my prayer-book." That makes no différence; the pretty 
woman, ably led on, begins to philosophize wîthout knowing it, 
arriving without effort at the distinction between good and evil, 

, comprehending and deciding on the highest doctrines of mor- 
ality and rehgion. Such is the art of the eighteenlh century, 

, and the art of writing. People are addressed who are perfectiy 
familiar with lifc, but who are commonly ignorant of orthography, 
who are cunous m aD directions, but ill prepared for any ; the 

I object is to bring truth down to their level. Scientific or too 
abstract terras are inadmissible ; they toletate only those used in 
ordinary conversation. And ihia is no obstacle ; it is easîer to 
talk philosophy in this language ihan to use it in discussîng pre- 
cedences and mantua-roaking. For, in every abstract question 
there is some leading and simple conception on which the f«st 
dépends, those of uniCy, proportion, mass and motion in matbe- 
malics ; those of organ, functîon and being in physiology ; those 
of sensation, pain, pleasure and désire in psychology ; thoK of 
utilily, contract and law iji polilicsand morality; those of capital. 
production, value, exchange in political economy, and the^ same 
in ihe oiher sciences, ail of ihese being conceptions derived from 
passing expérience ; from which it follows that, in appealing to 
common expérience by means of a few familiar circumsiances, 
such as short stories, anecdotes, agreeable taies, and tbe bke. 
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thèse conceptions are fashioned anew and rendered précise. 
This being accompîished, almost everything is accomplished ; for 
nolhing ihen remains but lo lead the lislener along step by step, 
flight by flight, lo the remotest conséquences. "WiU Madame 
la Maréchale hâve the kindness to recall my définition ? " — " I re- 
member itwell — do youcall that a définition?" — "Yes." — "That, 
then, is philosojihy !" — "Admirable!" — "And I hâve been phîlo- 
sophical ? " — " As you read prose, without being aware of il." 
The resl is simply a matter of reasoning, that is lo say, of leading 
on, of putting questions in the right order, and of anaiysis. 
With the conception thus renewed and rectified the truth nearest 
al hand is brought out, then oui of this, a second truih relaied 
to the first one, and sg on lo the end, no other obligation being 
îiivolved in this method but that of carefully advancing step by 
step, and of omitling no iniermediary siep. 

With this method one is able to explainaIl,to make everything 
underslood, even by wouien, and even by women of socieiy. 
In the eighieenth cenlury il forras the substance of ail talents, 
the warp of ail maslerpieces, the Iticidily, popularity and aulhority 
of philosophy. The " Eloges " of Fontenelle, the " Philosophe 
ignorant et le principe d'action" by Voltaire, the " Lettre à M. 
de Beaumont," and the " Vicaire Savoyard " by Rousseau, the 
"Traité de l'homme "and the "Epoques de la Nature" by Bulion, 
the " Dialogues sur les bl^s" by Galiani, the " Considérations " 
by d'Alembert, on mathematics, the " Langue des Calculs " and 
the "Logique" by Condillac, and, a lîttle laler, the "Exposition 
du syslÈme du Monde" by Lap!ace,and the "Discours généraux" 
by Bichat and Cuvier ; ail are based on this method.' Finally, 
this is the method which Condillac erects inlo a theory under ihe 
name of ideology, soon acquiring the ascendency of a dogma, 
and which then seems lo sum up ail methods. At the very 
least il sums up the process by which the philosophers of the 
ceniuty oblained their audience, propagated theii doctrine and 
achicved their success. 

IIL 
Tharks to this method one can be understood ; but, to be read, 
Bomething more is necessaty. I compare the eighieenth cenlury 
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to a Company of people around a table; it is not sufKciem thaC 
the food before them be well prqsared, well serv«d, within rea^ 
and easy lo digest, but ît is important thaï it should be some 
choice dish or, beiter still, some dainty. The bteilect is epicu- 
rean ; let us supply it with savory, délicate viands adapled to its 
taste; it will eat so much the more owing to ils appetite being 
sharpened by sensuality. Two spécial condiments e 
euisiru of this century, and, according to the hand that makt 
lise of them, they fumish ail literary dishes. with a coaise 
délicate seasoning. In an epicurean society, to which 
to nature and the rights of instinct are preached, voluptuoio 
images and ideas présent themselves in vol un tari ly ; this is the 
.appetizing, exciting spice-box. Each guest at the table uses or 
abuses it; tnany erapty its entire contents on their plate. And I 
do not allude merely to the literature read in secret, to the 
extraordinary books Madatt.e d'Audlan, govemess lo the French 
royal children, peruses. and which stray off înto the hands of the 
-daughters of Louis XV.,' nor to other books, still more extraot- 
dinary,* in which philosophical arguments appear as an interlude 
between tilth and the iliust ra tio n g, and which are kept by the 
ladies of the court on their toilet -tables, under the tille of 
" Heures de Paris." 1 refer hère to the great men, to the inasto^J 
of the public intellecL With the exception of BuffoD, aU put' 
pimento into their sauces, that is to say, loose talk or coaisttncsa 
of expression. We lind this even in the " Esprit des Lois ; " thcre 
is an enormous araount of it, opc w « nd e o vcfc d up. in the " Lettres 
Persanes." Diderot, in his two great novels, puis it in by haml- 
^Is, as if during an orgy. The n;t;th crunch on it hke so raa.aj 
grains of pepper, on every page of Voltaire. We find ît, aot 
only piquant, but strong and of burning intensity, in ifae 
' Nouvelle Héloise," scores of times in " Emile," and. io tbe 
"Confessions," from one end to the other. It was the taste of 
the day. M. de Malesherbes, so upright and so grave, commkbecl 
" La Pucelle" to memory and recited it. We bave from the pa 
of Saint-Just, the gloomiesi of the " Mountain," a poem m 
lascivious as thaï of Voltaire, while Madame Roland, the noblcM 
of' the Girondins, has left us confessions as venturesome aad 
spécifie as those of Rousseau.* 
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On the other hand there is a second box, that containîng Ihe 
old Gallic sait, that is to say, humar and raillery. Its mouth is 
wide open in the hands of a pliilosophy proclaiming the sov- 
ereignty of reason. Whatever is contrary to reason is to it ab- 
surd and iherefore open to ridicule. The moment the soleran 
hereditary mask covering up an abuse is bnisquely and adroitly 
tom aside, we feel a curious spasm, the corners of our mouth 
stretching apart and our breasl heaving violently. as at a kind of 
sudden relief, an uneiqiected deliverance, experiendng a sensé of 
our recovered superiority, of our revenge being gratified and of 
an act of justice having been perforrned. But it dépends on thft 
mode in which the mask is struck oif whcther the iaugh shall be 
in tum light or loud, suppressed or unbridled, now amiable and 
cheerful, or now bitter and sardonîc Humor (la plaisanterie) 
comports with ail aspects, fi^m buffoonery to indignation ; no liter- 
ary seasoning alTords such a variety, or so many mixtures, nor one 
that so well enters into combination with that above- mention éd. 
The two together, from the middJe âges down, form the principal 
ingrédients employed by the French cuisine in the composition of 
its most agreeable dainties, — fables, taies, witticisms, jovial songs 
and waggeries, the etcmai héritage of a good-buraored, mocking 
race, preserved by La Fontaine athwart the pomp and sobriety 
of the seventeenth centurj-, and, in the eighteenth, reappearing 
everywhere at the philosophie banquet. Its charm îs great to 
the brilliant company at this table, so amply provided, whose 
principal occupation is pleasure and amusement. It is a!l the 
greater because, on this occasion, the passing disposition is tn har- 
mony with hereditary instinct, and because the taste of the epoch 
Add to ail this the exquisite art 
imingling, in apportioning and ia 
concealing the conditnents, in varying and arranging the dishes, 
the certainty of their hand, the finesse of their palate, their ex- 
périence in processes, in the traditions and practices which, al- 
ready tbr a hundred years, forra of French prose the most déli- 
cate aliment of the intellect It is not strange to find Ihns 
skilled in regulating human speech, in extracting from it its quin- 
tessence and in distiUing its fuit delight. 

IV, 

In this respect four among tbem are superior, Mofltesquîeu, 
Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau. It seems sufiîcient to meatioa 
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their names. Modem Europe has no greater wriiers. And yot 
their talent must be closely exarained to properly coniprehend 
their power. 

In tone and style Montesquieu is the first. No writer is more 
master of himseîf, more outwardly calm, more sure of his meaD- 
ing. His voice is never boisterous ; he expresses the most pow- 
erfu! thoughts with modération, There is no gesticulation ; ex- 
damations, the abandonment W impulse, ail that is irreconcilable 
with décorum is répugnant to his tacl, his reserve, his dignity. 
He seems to be always addressing a sélect circle of people with 
Kcute minds, and in sucli a way as to render them at every mo- 
ment conscious of their acuteness. No flattery coufd be more 
délicate ; we feet grateful to him for making us satisfied wîih our 
intelligence. We must possess some intelligence to be able lo 
read him, for he deliberately curtails developments and omits tran- 
sitions; we are required to supply thèse and to comprehend his 
hidden raeanings.- He is rigorously syslematic but the systeoa is 
concealed, his concise completed sentences siicceeding each 
other separately, like so many precious coffers or caskets. now 
simple and plain in aspect, now superbly chased and decorated, 
but always fuU. Open them and each contains a treasure; hère 
is placed in narrow corapass a rich store of reflections, of émo- 
tions, of discoveries, our enjoyment being the more intense 
because we can easily retain ail this for a moment in the palm of 
ourhand. "That whîch usually forms a grand conception," he 
himself says, "is a thought so expressed as to reveal a nuinber 
of other thoughts, and suddenly disctosîng what we could not 
anlicipate without patient study." This, indeed, is his manner ; 
he thinks with summaries ; he concentrâtes the essence of des- 
potisra in a chapter of three lines. The summary ilself often 
beats the air of an enigraa, of whîch ihe charm is twofold ; we 
hâve the pleasure of compréhension accompanying the satis- 
Ikction of divining. In ait subjects he maintains this suprême 
discrétion, this art of indicating without enforcing, thèse réti- 
cences, the smile ihat never becomes a laugh. " In ray defence 
of the ' Esprit des Lois,' " he says, " that which gratifies me is noi 
to see vénérable theologians crushcd to the ground but to see 
them glide down gentty." He excels in tranquîl irony, in pol- 
ished disdain.' in disguised sarcasm, His Persians judge France 
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as Persians, and we smile at iheir eirors ; unfoitunately the laugh 
is not against them but against oursdves, for iheir error is foimd 
to be a verity.' This or that lelter, in a sober vein, seems 3 
comedy at theîr expense wilhout reflecdng upon us, fuU of Ma- 
hometai) préjudices and of oriental infatuation ; ' rellect a mo- 
ment, and our infatuation, in this relation, appears no less. Blows 
of extraordinary force and reach are given in passing, as if 
thoughtiessiy, against existing institutions, against the transformed 
Cathoiicism which "in the présent staie of Europe, cannot last 
five hundred years," against the degenerate monarchy which 
causes useful citizens to starve to fatten parasite courtiers.* 
The entire new philosophy blooms out in his hands with an air 
of innocence, in a pastoral romance, in a simple prayer, in an art- 
less lelter.' None of the gifls which serve to ariest and fix the 
attention are wanting in this style, neither grandeur of imagina- 
tion nor profound sentiment, vivid characterizadon, délicate 
gradations, vigorous précision, a sportive grâce, un!ooked-for bur- 
lesque, nor variety of représentation. But, amidst so many in- 
genious devices, apologues, taies, portraits and dialogues, in car- 
nest as well as when masquerading, his deportment throughout is 
irreproachable and his lone is perfecL If, as an aulhor, he de- 
velops a paradox it is wûh almost English gravity. If he fuUy 
exposes indecency it is with décent terms. In the fui! tide of 
bufibonery, as well as in the full btast of license, he is ever the 
well-bred man, bom and brought up in ihe aristocratie circle in 
which full liberty is allowed but where good-breeding is suprême, 
where every idea is permitted but where words are weighed, 
where one has the privilège of saying what he pleases, but on 
condition ihat he never forgets himself. 

A circle of thîs Icind is a small one, comprising only a select 
few; to be understood by the multitude requires another toneof 
voice. Philosophy demands a writer whose principal occupa- 
tion is a difliision of it, who is unable to keep it to himself, who 
pours il out like a gushing fountaîn, who otTers it to everybody, 
daily and in every form, in broad sireams and in small drops, 
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witbout cxhttustion or wearincss, through eveiy crevice and by 
eveiT channel, in prose, in verse, in imposîng and in trifling 
poems, in tlie drama, in history, in novels, in pamphlets, in 
pleadings, in treatîses, in essays, in diciionaries, in conespondence, 
openly aod in secrel, in order that il may penetrate to ail dcpths 
and in every soil ; such was Voltaire. " I hâve accomplished 
more in my day," he says somewhere, "than either Luther or Cal- 
vin," in which he is mistaken. The truth is, however, he has 
sgmething of their spirit. Like them he is désirons of changing 
the prevailing religion, he takes the attitude of the founder of a 
sect, he recruits and binds together prosélytes, he writes letteis 
of exhortation, of direction and of prédication, he puts vateb- 
words in circulation, he fumishes "the brethren" with a device; 
his passion resembles the zcaX of an apostle or of a prophet 
Such a spirit is incapable of reserve ; it is militant and fiery by 
nature ; it apostrophizes, reviles and improvises ; it writes under 
the dictation of impressions ; it allows itself every specics of ut- 
terance and, if need be, the coarsest. Il tfiinksby explosions; ils 
émotions are sudden starts, and its images so many sparks; it lets 
the rein go enlirely; il gives itself up to the reader and hence it 
takes possession of him. Résistance is impossible ; the contagion 
is too overpowering. A créature of six and flarae, the most ex- 
citable that ever lîved, composed of more elhereal and more 
throbbing atoms than those of olhcr men ; none is thcre whose 
mental machiner/ is more délicate, nor whose equllibrium is at 
the same time more shifting and more exact. He may be com- 
pared to those accurate scales that are afiected by a breaih, bot 
alongside of which every other measuring apparatus is incorrect 
and clumsy. But, in this délicate balance only the Ughtest 
wcights, the finest spécimen must be placed ; on this condition 
only it rigorously weighs ail substances ; such is Voltaire, învolya- 
tariiy, through the demands of hîs inlellect, and in his own be- 
half as much as in thaï of his readers. An entire philosophy, 
ten volumes of theology. an abstract science, a spécial library, ao 
important branch of érudition, of human expérience and inven- 
tion, is thus reduced in his hands to a phrase or ta a stanza. 
From the enormous mass of riven or compact scoriae he extracts 
whatever is essential, a grain of gold or of copper as a spécimen 
of the rest, prcsenting this to us in its most convcment and most 
managoable form, in a simile, in a metaphor, in an epigram thaï 
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becomes a proverb. In ihis no ancien! or modem writer ap- 
proaches him ; in simplification and in popularizatîon he has not 
his equal in the world. Without departing from the usual con- 
versational tone, and as if in sport, he puis into Utile portable 
phrases the greatest discoveries and hypothèses of the human 
mind, the théories of Descartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Locke 
and Newton, the diverse religions of antiquity and of modem 
times, every known System of physics, physiology, geology, mo- 
rality, tiatural law, and political economy,' in short, ail the gen- 
eralized conceptions in every order of knowledge to which hu- 
maniiy had attaîned in ihe eighteenth centuiy. His lendency in 
this direction is so strong as to carry him too far; he belittles 
great things by reodering them accessible. Religion, legend, an- 
cien! popular poesy. the sponlaneous créations of instinct, the 
vague visions of primitive times are not thus to be converted into 
small current coin; they are not subjects of amusbg and lively 
conversation. A piquant willicism is not an expression of atl 
this, but simply a iravesty. But how chamaing to Frenchtnen, 
and to people of the world ! And what reader can absiain from 
a book containing ail human knowledge summed up in piquant 
witticisms ? For it is really a summary of human knowledge, no 
important idea, as far as I can sec, being wanting to a man whose 
breviary consisted of the " Dialogues," the " Dictionary," and the 
" Novels." Read them over and over five or six times, and we 
then form soine idea of their vast contents. Not onty do 
views of the world and of man abound in them, but again they 
swarm with positive and even technical détails, thousands of little 
Jkcts scattered throughout, multiplied and précise détails on 
istronomy, physîcs, geography, physiology, statistics, and on ihe 
history of ail nations, the innumerable and personal expériences 
of a man who has himself read the texts, bandied the instruments, 
visited ihe countries. laken part in the industries, and associated 
with the persons, and who, in the précision of hîs mar^-ellous 
memory, in the liveliness of his ever-blazing imagination, revives 
or sees, as with the eye itself, everything that he staies and as he 
States it. Il is a unique talent, the rarest in a classic era, the 
most precious of ail, Bince it consists in the display of actua! be- 

ICr. "MKn>iii(gu,""L'homm<I<»q<unnR>«cu>,""OUI°IiicienInA. B, C,-'"Di«- 
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ings, not through ihe gray veil of abstractions, but in tbemselves, 
as they are in nature and in history, with their visible color and 
-fonns, wilh iheii accessories and suiroundin^ in time and spacc, 
a peasant at his cart, a quaker in his meeting -house, a Gciman 
baron in his castle, Dutchraen, Englishmen, Spaniards, Italians, 
Frenchmen, in their homes,' a great lady. a designing woman, 
provincials, soldiere, courtesans,' and the resl of ihe human med- 
ley, on every siep of the social ladder. each an abridgmcnt of 
his kind and in the passing light of a sudden flash. 

For, the most slriking feature of ihis style is the prodigîous 
rapiditjj, the dazzllng and bewjldering stream of novelties, ideas, 
images, events, landscapes, narratives, dialogues, brief little 
pictures, foUowing each other rapidly as if în a magic-lanteni, 
withdrawn almost as soon as presented by the impaiieni magîdan 
who, in the iwinkling of an eye, girdles the worid and, constanily 
accuraulating one on top of the other, history, fable, truth 
ftnd fancy, the présent time and times past, frames his work 
now with a parade as absurd as ihat of a counlry fair, and now 
with a fairy scène more magnificent than ail ihose of the opéra. 
To amuse and be amused, " to diffuse his spiril in every imagina- 
ble mode, like a glowing furnace into which ail substances are 
thrown by turns to evolve every species of flame, coruscation 
and odor," is his first instinct. " Life," lie says again, " is aa 
infant to be rocked until il goes to sleep." Never was roortaL 
more excited and more exciting, more incapable of silence and 
more hostile to ennui? better endowed for conversation, more evi 
dently dcstined to become the king of a sociable centiiry in which, 
with six prctty siories, thirty wilticisms and some confidence 
in himsetf, a man could obtain a social passport and the certainty 
of being everywhere welcome. Never was there a writer possess- 
ing 10 Bo high a dcgree and in such abundance every qualilicatioii 
of the con versa tionist, the art of animating and of enlivening 
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discourse, the talent for giving plcasure to people of society. 
Perfectly refined wheu he chose to be, confining himsetf wîlhout 
incotivenience to strict décorum, of finished politeness, of ex- 
quisite gallantry, deferential without being servile, fond without be- 
ing mawkish,' and always ai his ease, it suffices that hc shoutd be 
before the public, to fal] naturally into the proper tone, the discreet 
ways, the winning half-smiic of the well-bred man who, introduc- 
ing his readers into his mind, does them the honore of the place. 
Are you on familiar tenns with him, and of the small private cîrclc 
in which he freely unbends himself, with closed doors ? You never 
tire of laughing. With a sure hand and without seeming to touch 
it, he abruptly tcars astde the veil hiding a wrong, a préjudice, a 
folly, in short, any human idolatry. The real figure, whether 
deformed, odious or spîritless, suddenly appears in this instanta- 
neous flash ; we shrug our shoulders. This îs the risibilîty of an 
agile, triumphant reason. We hâve another in thaï of the gay 
tempérament, of the droU improvisalor, of the man keeping 
youthful, a child, a boy even to the day of his death, and who 
"gambols on his own tombstone." He is fond of caricature, 
exaggerating the features of faces, bringîng grotesques on the 
stage,' walking them about in a!l lights like marioneties, never 
weary of taking them up and of making them dance in new 
costumes ; in the very midst of his philosophy, of his propagan- 
dism and polemics, he sets up hîs portable théâtre in tiill blast, 
cxhibiting oddities, the scholar, the monk, the inquisitor, Mau- 
pertuis, Pompignan, Nonotte, Fréron, King David, and countless 
others who appear before us, capering and gesticulating in their 
harlequin attire. When a farcical talent is thus added to the i 
requirements of truth humor becoraes all-powerful ; for it grati- ' 
fies the profound and universal instincts of human nature, a 
mischievous curiosity, the spirit of dispara gement, the aversion 
to constraint, that groundwork of ill-nature which is established 
within us by convention al it y, étiquette and the social obligation 
of wearing the burdensome cloak of respect and of decency; 
moments occur in life when the wisesl is not sorry to throw this 
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half aside and even cast il off entirely. On each page, now 
with the bold stroke of a hardy naturalist, now with ihe quîck 
tum of a mJBchievous monkey. Voltaire lets the solemn or serioaa 
drapery fall, disclosing man, the poor biped, and in such 
attitudes 1' Swift alone dared to présent similar pictures. 
What physiological cruditîes rdating to the origin and end of oitt 
most exalted senriments! What disproportion between such 
feeble reason and such powerfui instincts 1 What recesses in the 
wardrobes of politics and rehgion concealing theit foui linenl 
We laugh at ail this so as not to weep, and yet behind thk 
laughter there are teare ; he ends sneeringly, subsîding into a ton» 
of profound sadness, of moumfui pity. In this degree, and wi& 
Buch subjects, it is only an effect of habit, or as an expédient, & 
mania of inspiration, a fixed condition of ihe nervous machiueiy 
rushing headlong over everything, without a break and in tîiU 
speed. Gaietr. let it not be forgotten, is still a mainspring 
of action, the lasl that keeps man erect in France, the best in 
maintaining the tone of his spirit, bis strength and bis powert of 
résistance, the most intact in an âge when men, and women ton, 
believed it incombent on them to die people of good sodeq^i 
with a smile and a jest on their lips.* 

When the talent of a writer thus accords with pabUc 
clinationa it is a matter of little import whether he déviâtes 
fails since he is foUowing the universal tendency. He may 
der off or besmirch himself in vain, for his audience is only th« 
more pleased, his defects serving him as advantageously as his 
good quahties. After the first génération of hcalthy oiinds the 
second one cornes on, the intellectual balance hère being equally 
inexact. " Diderot," says Voltaire, " is too hot an oven, kwj- 
thing that is baked in it getting bumt." Or rather, he is an enip- 
tive volcano which, for forty years, discharges ideas of eveiy orâcr 
and species, boîling and fiised together, precious metals, coane 
Bcorix and fetid mud ; the steady stream overflows at will accotit 
ing to Ihe roughness of the ground, but always displaying the 
niddy light and acrid fumes of glowing lava. He is not mastcr 
of his ideas. but his ideas master him ; he is undet submissioa tO 
them ; he has not that firm fbundation of common ptactica] sensé 
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which controls their impetuosiiy and ravages, thaï inner dyke of 
social caution which, with Montesquieu and Voltaire, bars the way 
to outbursts. Everything with him rushes out of the surcharged 
crater, never picking its way, through the lirst fissure or crevîce 
it finds, according to his haphazard reading, a letler, a conver- 
sation, an improvisation, and not in fréquent sroall jets as witb 
Voltaire, but in broad currents tumbling blindly down the raost 
precipitous decli\'ities of the century. Not only does he descend 
thus to the very depths of anti-religious and anti-socia! doctrines, 
with logical and paradoxical rigidity, more impetuously and more 
obstreperously than d'Holbach himself; but again he falls into and 
sports himself in the s!ime of the agc, consisting of obscenity, and 
into the beaten track of déclamation. In his leadîng noveb he 
dwclls a. long tîme on salacious equivocation, or on a scène of 
lewdness. Crudity with him is not extenuated by malice or 
glossed over by élégance. Heisneitherrefined norpungent; he 
is quite incapable, like the younger Crébillon, of depicting the 
Bcapegrace of abilily. He is a new-comer, a parvenu in stand- 
ard Society ; you see in him a plebeian, a powerful reasoner, an 1 
indefàtigable workman and great artist, introduccd, through the ; 
customs of the day, at a supper of fashionabie livers. He en- 
grosses the conversation, directs the orgy, and in the contagion, 
or on a wager, says more filthy things, more " gueuUei," than 
ail the guests put together' In like manner, in his dramas, in 
his " Essays on Claudius and Nero," in his " Commentary on 
Seneca," m his additions to the " Phîlosophical Hislory " of Ray- 
nal, he forces the tone of things. This tone, which ilien prevails 
by virtue of the classic spirit and of the new fashion, is that of 
sentimental rhcioric. Diderot carries it to extrêmes in the exag- . 
geration of tears or of rage, in exclamations, in apostrophes, in 
tendemess of feelîng, in violences, in indignations, in enthusi- 
esms, in fuU- orchestra tirades, in which the ûre of his brain ânds 
employment and an outlet 
On the other hand, among so many superior writers, he is the 
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only genuine aitist, the creatoi of soûls, the mind in which ob> 
jects, events and personages are bom and become organized of 
themselves, through their own forces, by virtue of natural afïinittes, 
involuntarily, wîtiiout foreign intervention, in such a way 
live for and in themselves, safe from the author's intentions, and 
outside of his combinalions. The composer of the " Salons," the 
" Petits Romans," the " Entretien," the " Paradoxe du Comédioi,' 
and especially the "Rêve de d'Alembert" and the" Neveu da 
Rameau " is a man of an unique species in his time. However alert 
and brilliant Voltaire's personages may be, they are always pup- 
pets; theii action is derivative; always behind them you catch & 
glimpse of the author puliing the strings. With Diderot, the, 
Etrings are severed ; he is not speaking through the lips of hà 
characters ; they are not his comical speaking-trumpets or danc- 
mg-jacks, but independent and detached créations, with an action 
of their own, a personal accent, with their own tempérament, 
passions, ideas, philosophy, style and spirit, and occasionally, as 
in the " Neveu de Rameau," a spirit so original, complex and com- 
plète, so alive and so defonned that, in the natural history of 
man, it becomes an incomparable monster and an immortal 
document. He bas expressed everything conceming nature,' ait 
morality and Hfe* in two small treatises of which twenty succes- 
sive readings exhaust neither the charm nor the sensé. Find 
elsewhere, if you can, a similar stroke of power and a greater 
masterpiece, "anything more absurd and more profound ! " ' 

Such is the advantage of men of genius possessing no con- 
trol over themselves. They lack discemment but they hâve in- 
spiration. Among twenty works, either shapeless, unwholesome 
or foui, they produce one that is a création, and stiU better, on 
animated thing, able to live by itself, before which otheis, fabri- 
cated by merely intellectual people, resemble simply well-dresscd 
puppets. Hence it is that Diderot is so great a natrator, a mas- 
ter of dialogue, the equal in this respect of Voltaire, and, through 
a quite opposite talent, beiieving ail he says at die moment of 
saying il ; forgetful of his very self, carried away by his own re- 
citai, lislening to inward voices, surprised with the lesponsa 
which come to him unexpectedly, borne along, as if on an un- 
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Itnown river, by the currenl of action, by the sinuosities of the 
conversation inwardiy and unconsciously developed, aroused by 
the flow of ideas and the leap of the moment lo the most un- 
looked-for imagery, extrême in burlesque or extrême in magnifi- 
cence, now lyrical even to providing Musset with an entire 
strophe,' now comic and droU with outbursts unheard of since 
the days of Rabelais, always in good faith, always at the mercy 
of bis subject, of his invenrions, of his émotions, the most 
natural of writers in an âge of anificial literature, resembUng a 
foreign tree whîch, transplanled to a parterre of the epoch, swells 
out and decays on one side of its stem, but of which five or six 
branches, thrust out into full Ught, surpass the neighboring un- 
derwood in the freshness of their sap and in the vigor of their 
growth. 

Rousseau also is an artisan, a man of the people, Ul-adapted 
to élégant and refined society, out of his élément in a drawing- 
loom and, moreover, of low birth, badly brought up, sullied 
by a vile and precocious expérience, highly and offensively 
sensual, morbîd in mind and in body, frelted by superior and dis- 
cordant faculttes, possessing no tact, and carrying the contamina- 
tion of his imagination, tempérament and past life into his austère 
morality and into his purest idyls:' besides this he has no fcrvor, 
andintbisheis the opposite of Diderot, avowinghimself" that his 
ideas arrange themselves in his head with the utmost difhculty, that 
certain sentences are tumed over and over again in his brain for 
five or six nights before putttng them on paper, and that a letleron 
the most trifling subject costs hîm hours of fatigue," that he cannot 
fkll into an easy and agreeable tone, nor succeed otherwise than 
"in works which demand application."^ As an of&et to this, 
style, in this ardent brain, under the influence of intense, pro- 
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longed méditation, incessantly hamraered and te-hammered, be- 
comes more concise and of higher teroper than is dsewhere fbuad. 
Since La Bruyère we hâve seen no more ample, virile phrases, in 
which anger, admiration, indignatîOD, studied and concentrated 
passion, appear with more rigorous précision and more power- 
^ reliet He is almost the equal of La Bruyère in the arrange- 
ment of skilfui effects, in the aptness and ingenuity of develop- 
Hieats, in the terseness of impressive summaries, in the overpower- 
ing directness of uncxpected arguments, in the multiplicity of Utet- 
ary achievements, in the exécution of those passages of bravura, 
portraits, descriptions, comparisons, créations, wherein, as in a 
musical crescendo, the same idea, varied by a séries of yet more 
animated expressions, attaîns to or surpasses, at the lasl note, ail 
that is possible of energy and of hrilliancy, Finally, he has that 
which is wanting in La Bruyère ; his passages are linked together ; 
he is not a writer of pages but of books ; no logician is more coq- 
densed. His démonstration is knitted together, mesh by mesh. 
for one, two and three volumes like a greal net without an c^a< 
ing in which, willingly or not, we remain caught. He is a sy^ 
tematizer who, absorbed with himself, and with his eyes siub- 
bomly fixed on his own rêverie or his own principle, buiies 
himself deeper in it every day, weaving ils conséquences off od6 
by one, and always holding fast to the various ends. Do not go 
near him. Like a solitary, enraged spider he weaves this out 
of his own substance, oui of the most cherished convictions of his 
brain and the deepest émotions of his heart He trembles ai the 
slightest touch ; ever on the défensive, he is terrible,' beside 
himself,' even venoraous through suppressed exaspération and 
wounded sensibility, furious against an advcrsary, wbom he stifles 
with the multiplied and tenacious threads of his web, but still 
more redoubtable to himself than to his enemies, sood caught in 
his own meshes,^ believing that France and the univers* conspire 
against him, deducing with wonderfui subdety the proofe of this 
chimerical conspiracy, made desperate, al lasl, by his over-plausi- 
ble romance,and strangling in the cunnîng toils which, by dint of 
his own logic and imagination, he has fashîoned for hîmsell 
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Onc runs a risk of killing himself with arms of this description, 
but there is power in ît. Rousseau was powerfui, eqiially so with 
Voltaire; it may be said that the last half of the eîghleentli 
century belongs to him. A foreigner, a protestant, original in 
tempérament, in éducation, in heart, in mînd and in habits, at 
once misanthropie and philanthropie, llving in an idéal world 
constructed by hîmself, entirely opposed to the world as it is, he 
finds himself standing in a new position. No one is so sensitive 
to the evils and vices of actual society. No one is so affected by 
the virtues and happiness of the society of the future. This ac- 
counts for his having two holds on the public mînd, one through 
satire and the other through the Idyl. Thèse two holds are un- 
doubtedly slighier ai the présent day; the substance of their 
grasp has dîsappeared ; we are not the auditors to which it 
appealed. The famous discourse on the influence of literature 
and on the origin of inequality seems to us a collegiate oration j 
an effort of the will is required to read the " Nouvelle Héloise," 
The author is répulsive in the persistency of his spitefulness or in 
the exaggeration of his enthusiasm, He is always in extrêmes, 
now moody and with knil brows, and now streaming with tears 
and with arms outstrclched to Heaven, Hyperbole, prosnpopseia, 
and other lîterary machinery are too oflen andtoo deliberately 
used by him. We are tempted to regard him now as a sophist 
making the best use of his arts, now as a rhetoncian cudgelling 
his brains for a purpose, now as a preacher becoming excited, 
that is to say, an actor ever maintaining a thesis, striking an alti- 
tude and aiming at effects. Finally, with the exception of the 
" Confessions " his style soon wearies us ; it is too studied, and 
too constantly overstrained, The author is always the author, 
and he communicales the defect to his personages, His Julie 
argues and descants for twenty successive pages on duelling, on 
love, on duty, with a logical completeness, a talent and phrase» 
that would do honor to an academical moralist. Common- 
place exists everywhere, gênerai thèmes, a raking fire of ab- 
stractions and arguments, that is to say, truths more or less 
empty and paradoxes more or less hollow. The smallest détail 
of fact, an anecdote, a trait of habit, would suit us much bettcr, 
and hence we of lo-day prefer the précise éloquence of ob- 
jects to the lax éloquence of words. In the eighteenth century 
it was otherwise ; to every writer this oratorical style was the 
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prescribed cérémonial costume, the dress-coat he 
on for admission into the company of sélect people. That which 
seems to us affectation was then onîy proper; in a classic epoch 
the perfect period and the sustained development constitute dé- 
corum, and are therefore to be observed. It must be noted, 
moreover, that thîs literary drapery which, with us of the présent 
day, conceals truth did not conceal it to his contemporaries ; thejr 
saw under it the exact feature, the perceptible détail no longerj 
detected by us. Every abuse, every vice, every excess of refii 
ment and of culture, ail that social and moral disease whi 
Rousseau scourged with an author's emphasis, existed befoic' 
them under their own eyes, in their own breasts, visible and dAlly 
manifested in thousands of domestic incidents. In applying-' 
satire they had only to obser\'e or to remember. Their expér- 
ience complcted the book, and, through the co-operation of hts 
readers, the author possessed power which he is now deprivcd 
of. If we were to put ourselves in their place we sbould re- 
cover their impressions. His denunciations and sarcasms, the 
harsh things of ail sorts he says of the great, of fashionable people 
and of women, his rude and cuttlng tone, provoke and irritâtes 
but are not displeasing. On the contrary, after so many cotnpti* 
ments, insipidities and petty versification ail this quîckens the 
blunted taste ; it is the sensation of strong common wine after 
long indulgence in orgeat and preserved citron. Accordingly, 
his (irst discourse against art and literature "lifts one at once 
above the clouds." But his idyllic writings touch the heart more 
powerfully than his satires. If men listen to the raoralist that 
scolds them they ihrong in the footsteps of the magician thaï 
charms them ; especially do women and the young adhère to 
one who shows them the proraised land. Ail accumulated dis- 
satisfactions, weariness of the world, ennui, vague disgust, a multi- 
tude of suppressed desires gush forth, like subterranean waten, 
under the sounding line that for the first time brings them to 
light. Rousseau with his soundings struck deep and truc 
through his own trials and through genius. In a whoUy artificia! 
aociety wbere people are drawing-room puppets, and whcre lîfc 
consists in a graceful parade according to a recogniïed modcl, 
he preaches a retutn lo nature, independence, earnestness, pAS- 
sion, and effusion, a manly, active, ardent and happy existence 
in the open air and in sunshine. What an outlei for restrained 
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faculties, for the broad and luxurious fountain ever bubbling in 
man's breast,and for which no issue is provided into thîs beauti- 
ful world ! A woman of the court is familîar with love as then 
practised, simply a préférence, often only a pastime, mère gal- 
lantry of which the exquisite poUsh poorly conceals the shal- 
lowness, coldness and, occasionally, wickedness; in short, ad- 
ventures, amusements and persor>ages as described by Crébillon 
the younger. One evening, about to go oui to the opéra 
bail, she finds the "Nouvelle Héloise" on her toiJet-table ; it is 
not surprising that she keeps her horses and footmen waiting from 
hour to hour, and tbat at four o'clock in the moming she orden 
the horses to be unharnessed, and then passes the rest of the 
night in reading, and ihat she is stifled wilh her teare; for the 
first lime in her life she finds a man that loves.' In Uke manner 
if you would comprehend the success of " Emile," call to raiiuf 
the children we hâve described, the embroidered, gilded, dresiwd- 
up, powdered litile gentlemen, decked with sword and sash, car- 
rying ihe chapeau under the arm, bowing, presenting the hand, 
rehearsing fine attitudes before a mirror, rcpeatîng prepared com- 
pliments, pretty little puppets în which everything is ihc work of 
the tailor, the hairdresser, the preceptor and the dancmg-mastcr; 
alongside of thèse, little ladies of six years, still more artificia], 
bound up in whalebone, harnessed in a heavy skin compo«ed of 
hair and a girdle of îron, supporting a head-dre*s iwo feet m 
hcighi, so many véritable doits to which rouge is applied, and 
with which a mother amuses herself each moming for an hour 
and then consigns them to her maîds for ihc rcst of the day* 
Thia mother reads "Emile." It îs not surprising that «he ininw- 
diately strips the poor litde thing, and détermines to nurec her 
next child herself. 

It ia throogh thèse contrasts that Rousseau is strong. H« 
rcvcaled the dawn lo people who never got up unltl noon, the 
landscape to eyes that had ihus far resled only on palaces and 
drawing-roonvs, a natnral garden to men who had n*vet protive- 
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naded outside of clipped shrubs and rectilinear borders, the 
country, ihe family, the people, simple and endearing pleasures, 
to townstnen made weary by social avidîty, by the excesses and 
compUcaiions of luxury, by the uniform coraedy which, in the 
glare of hundreds of liglited candies, they pjayed night afier 
night in their own and in the homes of others.' An audience 
£ius disposed makes no clear distinction between pomp and sin- 
cerity, between sentiment and sentimentality. They foUow iheir 
author as one who makes a révélation, as a prophet, even to the 
end of his idéal world, much more through his exaggerations 
than through his discoveries, as far on the road to error as on tbe 
pathway of truth. 
, Thèse are the greal literary powers of the century. With 
inferioc successes, and through varions combinations, the déments 
which contributed ta the formation of the leading talents alao 
form the secondary talents, like those below Rousseau, — Bemar' 
din de St. Pierre, Raynal, Thomas, Marmontel, Mably, Flo- 
rian, Dupaty, Mercier, Madame de Staël; below Voltaire, — 
the lively and piquant intellects of Duclos, Piron, Galiani, Prési- 
dent Des Brosses, Rivarol, Champforl, aod to speak with précision, 
ail other talents. Whenever a vein of talent, however meagre, 
peers forth above the ground it is for the propagation and carrying 
forward of the new doctrine ; scarcely can we find two or three 
little streams that run in a contrary direction, like the joumal 
of Fréron, a comedy by Palissot, or a satire by Gilbert. Philos- 
ophy winds through and overflows ail channels public and private, 
through manuals of impiety, like the " Théologies portatives," 
and in the lascivious novcls cîrculated secretly, through epigrams 
and songs, through daily novelties, through ihe amusements 
of fairs,* and the harangues of the Academy, through tragedy 
and the opéra, from the beginning to the end of the century, 
from the " Œdipe " of Voltaire, to tlie " Tarare " of Beaumarchais. 
It seems as if there was nothing else in the world. At least it is 
fbund cverywhere and it floods ail literary efforts; nobody cares 
whether il deforms them, content in making ihem serve as m 
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conduit In 1763, in the tragedy of Manco-Capac' the "prin- 
cipal part," writes a contemporary, "is that of a savage who 
utters in verse ail that we hâve read, scattered through ' Emile ' 
and the ' Contrat Social,' conceming kings, liberty, ihe righls of 
man and the inequality of conditions," This virtuous savage 
saves a king's 5on over whom a high-priest raises a poniard, and 
then, designating the high-priest and hîmself by tums, he cries, 
" Behold ihe civilized man, — hère is the savage man ! " At this 
Une the applause breaks farth, and the success of the pièce is 
such that it is demanded at Versailles and played before the 
court. 

The same ideas hâve to bc eitpressed wiih skiU, brilliancji, 
gaiely, energy and scandai, and this is accomplisbed in " Thè 
Marriage of Figaro." Never were the ideals of the âge displayed 
under a more transparent disguise, nor in an attire that rendered 
them more attractive. Its title is the " Folle journée," and 
indeed it is an evening of foUy, an afier-supper like those oc- 
curring in the fashîonable world, a masquerade of Frenchmen 
in Spanish costumes, u'ith a parade of dresses, changing scènes, 
couplets, a ballet, a singing and dancing village, a mediey of odd 
characters, gentlemen, servants, duennas, judges, notariés, lawyers, 
music-masteis, ^xtàe-TXT^, pastoureaux; in short, a spectacle for the • 
eyes and the ears, for ail the sensés, the very opposite of the 
prevailing drama in which three pasteboard characters, seated on 
dassic chairs, exchange didactic arguments in an abstract saloon. 
And still better, it is an imbroglio displaying a superabundance 
of action, amidst intrigues that cross, intemipt and renew 
each other, through a péU-mêle of travesties, exposures. surprises, 
mistakes, leaps frora windows, quarrels and slaps, and ail in spark- 
ling style, each phrase flashing on ail sides, where responses 
seem to be eut out by a lapidary, where the eyes would forget them- 
selves in contemplating the raultiplied brilliants of the dialogue if 
the mind were not carried along by its rapidity and the excite- 
mcnt of the action. But hère is another charm, the most welcome 
of ail in a socicty passionately fond of Pamy ; according to an 
expression of the Comte d'Artois, which I dare not quote, thij 
appeals to the sensés, the arousing of which constitutes the 
spiciness and savor of the pièce. The fruit that hangs ripening 
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and savoiy on the brunch never falls but always seetns on the 

point of falling; ail hands are extended to catch it, its voluptu- 
ousness somewhat veiled but so much the more provoking, 
declaiing itself from scène to scène, in the Count's gallajitry, in 
the Countess's agitation, in ihe simplicity of Fanchettc, in the 
jestings of Figaro, in the liberties of Susanne, and reaching its 
climax in the precocity of Cherubino. Add to this a continua] 
double sensé, the auchor hîdden behind his charactcrs, truth put 
înto the mouth of a clown, malice enveloped in simple utterances, 
the master duped but saved from being ridiculous by his deport- 
Kient, the valet rebellious but preservcd from acrimony by his 
gaiety, and you can comprehend how Beaumarchais could h«ve 
ihe ancient régime played before its head, put political and social 
satire on the stage, publicly attach an expression to each wrong 
so as to become a by-word, and ever making a loud report,* 
gather up into a few traite the entire poleniics of ihe philosopben 
against the prisons of the State, against the censorehip of litera- 
ture, against the venality of office, against the privilèges of bi 
against the arbitrary power of ministers, against the incapacity 
people in office, and still becter, lo sum up in one diaract 
eveiy public demand, give the leading part to a plebeian, bax- 
.tard, bohemtan and valet, who, by dint of denterity, courage 
and good-humor, keeps hJmself up, swims with the tîde, and 
shoots ahead in his littie skiff, avoiding contact with largcr craft 
and even supplanting his niaster, accompanying each pull on 
the oar with a shower of wît cast broadside at ail his rivais. 

After ail, in France at least, the chief power is intellect. Lh- 
erature in the service of philosophy is all-sufficient. The publie 
opposes but a feeble résistance to their complicily, ihe mistt^B 
Ënding no trouble in convincing those who bave alrcady becn 
won over by the servant. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tme French public. — I, The Arislocricy. — Novclty commonly repu£- 
nanl lo ït. — Conditions of thh répugnance. Eiompte in England. — II. The 
opposite conditions [bund in France. — Indolence o( the upper dass. — Phil- 
oaopby seems on înlellectual dritl. — Besides this, a subject for conversation. 
— Philosophie caDverse in Ihe tSth century. — tts superiorily uld ils 
«harm.— The influence it exercises,— m. Further eflécts of iDdoIence. —The 
sceplïcal, licenljoua and séditions spirît. — Prcvious tesentment and frcbh dls- 
eontent al the established order of ihings — Sympathy for Ihc théorie» 
■gainst il. — How far accepled. — IV. Tbdr diRusion among the npper class. 
— Progress of incredulity in religion. — lu causes. — It breaks out utulcr the 
Regency. — Increosing irritation againsl ihc clergy. — Materialiim in (bedraw- 
ing.room. — Estimate of the sciences. — Final opinion on religion. — Scepd- 
dsm of the higher clcrgy. — V. Progress of polilicaJ opposition. — Iti origin. 
— ^The cconomisls and the parliaraentarians. — They prépare the way for the 
phQasophers. — Political laull-tinding in the drawing-rooms.— Female liberal- 
ism. — VI. Infinité, vague aspirations. — Cenerosity of sentiments and of 
conduct. — The mildness and goud intentions of the goverument. — Its blind- 
ness and optimism. 

I. 
This public has yet to be made willing to be convinced and to 
be won over; belief occurs only when there îs a disposition to 
believe, and, in the success of books, its share îs often greater 
than ihal of their authors. On addressing men about politics or 
religion their opinions are, in gênerai, alrcady formed ; their 
préjudices, their interests, their situation hâve confirmed them b«- 
ibrehand; they listen to you on!y after you hâve uitered aloud 
what they inwardly think. Propose to them lo detoolish the great 
social édifice and to rebuild ît anew on quite an opposite plan : 
ordinarily your auditors will consist only of those who are poorly 
lodged or shelterless, who live în garrets or cellars, or who sleep 
under the stars, on the bare ground in the vicinity of houses. 
Tlie comraon run of people. whose lodgings are sitiall but toler- 
able, dread moving and adhère to their accustomed ways. The 
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diificulty becomes much greater on appcaling to the upper classes 
who occupy superior habitations ; their acceplance of your pro- 
posai dépends either on tlieir great delusions or on their great dis- 
ïnterestedness. In England ihcy quickly foresee tbe danger. In 
vain is philosophy tbere indigenous and precocîous ; it does not 
become acclimaiised. In 17^9, Montesquieu writes in his mém- 
orandum -bo oit : "Noreligion in England; four or five members 
of the House of Gommons attend mass or preaching in the 
House. . . . When religion is raentioned everybody begins 10 
laugh. A man having said ; I beUevs ihat as an artàU of faith, 
everybody laughed. A committee is appointed lo consider the 
Btate of religioo,but it is regarded as absurd." Fîfly years later 
the public niind undergoes a réaction ; ail with a good roof ovec 
their heads and a good coat on their backs ' see the bearing of 
the new doctrines. In any event they feel that doset spécula- 
tions are not to become street preaching. Impiely seeras to them 
an indiscrétion; they consider religion as the cément of public 
order. This is owing to the fact that they are themselves public 
mcn, engaged in active life, taking a part in the govcmment, and 
instnicted through their daily and personal expérience. Prac- 
tical life fortifies them against the chimeras of theorists; thejr 
hâve proved to themselves how dîfficult il is to lead and to con- 
trol men. Having had their hand on the machine they kooir 
how it works, its value, its cost, and they are not tempted to cast 
it aside as rubbish to try another, said to be superior, but whîcb, 
as yet, exists only on paper. The baronet, or squire, a justice on 
his onn domain, has no trouble in disceming in the clergyman 
of his parish an indispensable co-worker and a natural ally. The 
duke or marquis, sitting in the upper house by ihe side of bish- 
ops, requires their votes to pass bills, and their assistance-to rally 
to his party the fifteen hundred curâtes who influence the rural 
conscience. Thus ail hâve a hand on some social wheel, large 
or small, principal or accessory, and ihîs endows them with 
earneslness, foresight and good seose. On coming in contact with 
realîties there is no temptation to soar away into the imaginaiy 
world; the fact of one being at work on solid ground of itself 
makes one dislike aerial excursions in empty space. The more 
occupied one is the less one dreams, and, to men of business, the 
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geometry of the " Contrat Social" is merely iolellectual gymnas- 



II. 

It is quite the reverse in France. " I arrived there in 1774,"' 
says an EJiglish gentleman, " having jusl left the house of my 
fâcher, who never came home from Parliament uotil three o'clock 
in the moming, and who was busy the whole momîng correcling 
the prciofs of his speech for the newspapers, and who, after hastily 
kissing us, with an absorbed air, wenC out to a poUtical dînner. 
... In France I found men of the highest rank enjoying per- 
fect leisure. They had interviews with the ministers but only to 
interchange compliments; in other respects they knew as little 
about the public affairs of France as they did about those of 
Japan; and less of local affairs ihan of gênerai affairs, having no 
knowledge of theîr peasantry other thaji that derived from the 
accounts of their stewards. If one of them, bearing the title of 
govemor, visited a province, it was, as we hâve seen, for outward 
parade ; whilst the intendant carried on the administration, he 
exhibiled himself with grâce and magnificence by giving récep- 
tions and dinners. To receive, to give dinners, to entertain guests 
agreeably is the sole occupation of a grand sdgnior; hence it is 
that religion and govemmetit only serve him as subjects of con- 
versation. The conversation, raoreover, occurs between him 
and hia equals, and a man may say what he pleases in good 
Company. Moreover ihe social System lums on its own axis, like 
the Sun, from time immémorial, through its own energy, and shall 
it be deranged by what is said in the draiviiig-room ? In any 
event he does not control its morion and he is not responsible. 
Accordingly ihere is no uneasy imdercurrent, no morose préoc- 
cupation in his mind. Carelessly and boldiy he foUows in the 
track of his philosophera ; detached from aflairs he can give him- 
self up lo ideas, just as a young man of famiiy, on leaving collège, 
lays hold of some principle, deduces ils conséquences, and forms 
a System for himself withoul concemiog himself about ils appli- 
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Nothing is more eojoyable than thU spéculative iaspînUÏon. 
The nijnd soars among ihe summits as if il had wings; û 
embiaces vast horizons in a giance, taking in al) of human Ufe, 
the economy of ihe world, the origin of the universe, of religions 
and of societies. Where, accordiogly, would conversation bc if 
pcople abstained from philosophy ? What circle is thaï in whicU 
Berious political problems and profound criticiâm arenot admit- 
ted ? And what motive brîngs intellectual people together if oot 
the désire to debate questions of the highest importance ? For 
two centuries in France ail this forms ihe pabulum of conversatioD, 
and hence its great charm. Strangere find it irrésistible ; nothing 
like it is found at home; Lord Chesterfield sets it forth as an 
example. It always tums, he says, on some point în hislory, on 
criticism or even philosophy which is much beiter suited to ra- 
tional beings than our English discussions about the weather and 
whist. Rousseau, so querulous, adraits " that a moral subject 
could nol be better discussed in a society of philosophcrs than 
in that of a pretty woman in Paris," Undoubtedly there is a 
good deal of idle tallc, but with ail the chattcring " let a man of 
any authority raake a serious reraark or stait a grave subject and 
tiie attention is immcdiatejy fixed on this point ; men and woroen, 
the old and ihe young, ail give themseJves up to its considerattCD 
on ail its sides, and it is suiprisirg what an amounl of reason and 
good sensé issues, as if in émulation, from thèse frolicsome biaina." 
The Iruth is that, in this constant holiday which this brilliant 
society gives itself, philosophy is the principal amusement. 
Without philosophy the ordinary ironical chit-chat would be 
vapid. It is a sort of superior opéra in which every grand 
conception that can interest a reflecting mind passes before it, 
now in comic and now in sober attire, and each in conflîct with the 
oiher. The tragedy of the day scarcely diffère from tt except in 
this respect, that it always bears a solemn aspect and is performed 
only in the théâtres ; the other assumes ail sorts of physiognomies 
and is found everywhere because conversation is everj'where 
carried on. Not a dinner nor a supper is given at which it doc* 
not find place. One sits at a table amidst refined luxuriousness, 
among agreeable and well-dressed woraen and pleasant and 
a sélect corapany. in which compréhension b 
;e safe. After the second courte the inspirm- 
iallies, ail minds Sashiog ; — 
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scimillating, When the dessert cornes on what is to preveni the 
gravest of subjects from being pui Jnto wittîcisms ? On the ap- 
pearance of the cofFee questions on the immorlality of the soûl 
and on the existence of God come up. 

To forra any idea of this attractive and bold conversation we 
must consult the correspondence of ihe day, the short treatises 
and dialogues of Diderot and Voltaire, whatever is most ani- 
maied, most délicate, most piquant and most profound in the Ut- 
erature of the century; and yet this is only a residuum, a lifeless 
fragment. The whoie of this written philosophy was uitered in 
words, with the accent, the impetuosity, the inimitabie natural- 
ness of improvisât ton, with the versatility of malice and of en- 
thusiasm. Ëveu to-day, chilled and on paper, it still transpoiti 
and seduces ùs. What niust it hâve been issuing breathing and 
vibrating from the lips of Voltaire and Diderot ? Datly, in 
Paris, suppers took place like those described by Voltaire,' at 
which " two philosophers, three clever intellectual ladies, M. Pinto 
the famous Jew, the chaplain of the fiatavlan ambassador of the 
reformed cliurch, the secretary of the Prince de Galitzin of the 
Greek church, and a Swiss caUinist captaîn," seated around the 
same table, for four hourî interchanged their anecdotes, their 
flashes of wit, their remarks and their décisions "on al! subjects 
of interest reiating to science and taste." The most leamed and 
distinguished foreigners daily vîsited, in tum. the house of the 
Baron d'Holbach, — Hume, Wilkes, Sterne, Beccaria, Veri, the 
Abbé Galiani, Garrick, Franklin, Priestley, Lord Shetbume, the 
Comle de Creutz, the Prince of Brunswick and the future Elector 
of Mayence. With respect to Society in gênerai the Baron entcr- 
tained Diderot, Rousseau, Helvétîus, Duclos, Saurin, Raynal, 
Suard, Marmontel, Boulanger, the Chevalier de Chastellux, the 
traveller La Condamine, the physician Barthèz, and Rouelle, the 
chemist, Twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays, "without 
préjudice to other days," they dine at his house, according to 
custom, at two o'clock; a signilicant custom which thus leaves to 
conversation and gaiety a man's best powers and the best hours 
of the day. Conversation, in those days, was not relegated lo 
night and late hours; a man was not forced, as at the présent 

> "L'Homn» u» quuviK tcia." Cf. VoltiiR, "MiiDoim." ihc luppen gtva by 
FndendL II. "Ncveiln uy place in ihc world'u'u thtn fKaUr frccdom of copvnutian 
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day, to subordinate ic to the exîgencies of woric and monejr, 
of the Assembly and the Exchange. Talking is tbe main bus- 
iness, " Entering al two o'clock," says Morellet,' " we almost ail 
remained until seven or eight o'dock in the evening. . , . Here 
could be heard the most libéral, the most animated, the most in- 
structive conversation that ever took place, . . . There was no 
political or religious tetnerity which was not brought forward and 
discussed pro and con. . . , Frequently some one of the Com- 
pany would begin to speak and staie his theory in fuU, withoat 
interruption. At other times it would be a combat ofoneagaitist 
one, of which ihe rest remained silent spectators. Here I heard 
Roux and Darcet expose their theory of the eanh, Marmontel the 
admirable principles he collected together in hts ' Eléments de la 
Liudrature,' Raynal, telling us in Uïtcs, sous and deniers, the 
commerce of the Spaoiards with Vera-Crua and of the English 
with their colonies." Diderot improvises on the arts and on moral 
and melaphysical subjecls, with that incomparable fervor and 
weaith of expression, that flood of logic and of illustration, those 
happy hits of style and that mimetîc power which belonged to 
him alone, and of which but two or three of his works préserve 
cven the feeblest image. In their midst Galiant, secretaiy of 
the Neapolilan Embassy, a clever dwarf, a genius, " a sort of 
Plato or Machiavelli with the spirit and action of a harlequin," 
inexhaustible in slories, an admirable buffoon, and an accom- 
plished sceptic, "having no faith m anything, on anything or about 
anything,"' not even in the new philosophy, braves thc 
atheists of the drawing-room, beats down their dithjrrambs with 
puns, and, with his perruque in his hand, sitting cross-lcgged on 
the chair on which he îs perched, proves to them in a comîc ap- 
ologue that they raisonnent (reason) or résonnent (resound OT 
ccho) if not as cruches (blockheads) at least as eloekes (bells);'* in 
any event almost as poorly as iheologians. One of thosc présent 
says, " It was thc most diverting thing possible and worth the b«st 
of plays." 

How can thc nobles, who pass their lives in talking, re&ain 
from the Society of people who talk so well ? They might as 
well expect their wives, who fréquent the théâtre evety night, and 
who perform at home, not to attract famous actors and singera to 
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their réceptions, Jelyotte, Sainval, Préviile, and young Mole who, 
quite iU and needing resloratives, "receives in one day more 
than two thousand bottles of wine of différent sorts from the 
ladies of the court," Mlle. Clairon, who, consigned to prison in 
Fort l'Eveqiie, attracls lo it "an immense crowd of carriages," 
presiding over the most sélect company in the best apartment of 
the prison.' With hfe thus regarded, a philosopher with his ideas 
is as necessary in a drawing-room as a chandelier with its lights. 
He forais a part of the new System of luxuriousness. He is 
an article of export. Sovereigns, amidst their splendor, and 
at the height of their success, invite them to their courts to 
enjoy for once in theîr life the pleasure of perfect and free 
discourse. When Voltaire arrives in Prussîa Frédéric II. is 
willing to kîss his hand, fawning on him as on a mistress, and, at 
a later period, afler such mutual fondling, he cannot dispense 
with carrying on conversations with him by letter. Catherine II. 
sends for Diderot, and, for two or three hours every day, she 
plays with him the great game of the intellect. Gustavus III., in 
France, is intimate with Marmontel, and considère a visit from 
Rousseau as the highest honor.* It is said with truth of Voltaire 
that " he holds the four kings in his hand," those of Prussîa, 
Sweden, Denmark and Russia, without raenlioning lower 
cards, the princes, princesses, grand dukes and margraves. The 
principal rSU in this society evidently belongs to authors; their 
ways and doings form the subject of gossip ; people never weary 
of paying them homage. Hère, writes Hume to Robertson,' " I 
feed on ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, brealhe incense onty 
and walk on fiowets. Every man I meet, and especialJy every 
woman, would consider themselves as failing in the most indis- 
pensable duty if they did not favor me with a lengthy and 
ingenious discourse on my celebrity." Presentcd at court, the 
future Louis XVI., aged tenyears, the future Louis XVIII., aged 
eight years, and the future Charles X., aged four years, each recites 
a compliment to him on his works, I need not narralc the 
retiim of Voltaire, his triomphant entry,* the Academy in a body 
cotning to welcome him, his carriage stopped by the crowd, Ihe 
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thronged streets, the Windows, stqjs and balconies fîUed wîlh 
admirera, an intoxîcated audience in the théâtre incessantly ap- 
plauding, outside an entire population carrying him off wïth. 
huzzas, in the drawing-rooms a continuai concour^c equal to that 
of the king, grand seigniore pressed against the door with out- 
stretched ears to catch a word, and great ladies standiRg os 
tiptoe to observe the slîghtest gesture. " To forai any conception 
of what I experienced," says one of those présent, " one should 
breathe the atmosphère of enthusiasm I lived in. I spoke witfi 
him." This expression at that time converted any new-comer 
into an important characler. He had, In facl, secn the wonderial 
orchestra-leader who, for more than fifty years, conducted the 
tumultuous concert of serious or ceurt-vétues ideas, and who, si- 
ways on the stage, always chief, the recognized leader of uDiv< 
conversation, suppiied the motives, gave the pitch, marked 
measote, stamped the inspiration, and drew the lîrst noie on 

III. 
Listen to the shouts that greet him : Hurrah for the aulhor 
the Henriade .' the defender of Calas, the author of la I^ellt! 
Nûbody of the présent day would ulter the firsl, nor especlaUy 
the last hurrah. This indicates the tendency of the centuty ; noi 
only were writers called upon for ideas,but again for antagonistic 
ideas. To render an aristocracy inactive is to render it faiih- 
finding ; man wiijingly accepts a law only when he assists in ap- 
plying it. Would you rally him to the support of the govcrn- 
ment ? Then let him take part in it. If not he stands by as t 
looker-on and sees nothing but ihe mistakes it commits. feelîng 
only its irritations, and disposed only to criticize and to hoot at vu 
In fact, in this case, he is as if in the théâtre, where he goes to be 
amused, and, especially, not to be put to any inconvenience, 
What inconveniencies in the estabUshed order of things, and in- 
deed in any established order! In the firsl plare, as regards re- 
hgion. To the amiable " idlers " whom Voltaire describes,' to 
" the hundred thousand persons with nothing to do but to plaj 
and to amuse themselves," she îs the most disagreeable of péda- 
gogues, always scolding, hostile to sensible amusement and &«e 
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discussion, buming books which one wants lo read, and imposing 
dogmas thaï are no longer compréhensible. In plain lerms she 
is an eyesore.and whoever nishes to throw siones at her is wel- 
come. There is another bond, the moral law of the sexes. It 
seems onerous to men of pleasure, lo the companions of Riche- 
lieu, Lauznn and Tilly, to the heroes of Crébillon ihe younger, 
and ail others belongîng to that libertine and gallant society for 
whom license bas become ihe rulc. Our fine gentlemen are quite 
ready to adopt a theory which justifies their practîces. They are 
very glad to be told that marriage is conventional and a tbingof 
préjudice. Saint- Lambert obtains their applause at supper when, 
raising a gUss of Champagne, he proposes as a loast a retum to 
nature and the customs of Oiaheite.' The last fetter of ail is 
the govemment, the most galling, for it enforces the rest and 
keeps man down wich its weight,3long with ihe added weight of 
ihe others. It is absolute, it is centralized, it worlu through fa- 
vorites, it is backward, it makes mistakes, it bas reverses, — how 
many causes of discontent embraced in a few wordsl It is opi- 
posed by the vague and suppressed resentment of the former 
powers which it has dispossessed, the provincial a-ssemblies, Ihc 
parliaments, the grandees of the provinces, the old stock of no- 
bles, who, !ike the Mirabeaus, retain the old feudal spirit, and like 
Chateaubriand 's father, cali the Abbé Raynai a " master-man." 
Against it is the spiie of ail chose who imagine ihemselvss fnis- 
trated in the distribution of offices and of favors, nol only the 
provincial nobility who remain outside' while the court nobility 
are feasting at the royal banquet, but again the majority of the 
courtiers who are obliged to be content with crumbs, while the 
little ciicle of intimate favorites swallow down the large moiseb. 
it has against it the ill-humor of those under its direction who, 
sceing it play the part of Providence and providing for ail, ac- 
cuses it of everything, the deamess of bread as well as of the decay 
of a highway. It has against it the new humanity which, in the 
most élégant drawing-rooms, lays to its charge the maintenance 
of the antiquated remains of a barbarous epoch, îll-imposed, ill- 
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appoitioned and ill-coUected taxes, sanguinary laws, bllnd pro»- 

ecutions, atrocious punishments, the persécution of the protestants, 
lettres-de-cachet, and prisons of State. And I do not indude îts ex- 
cesses, its scandais, its disasteis and Its disgrâces, — Rosbach, the 
treaty of Paris, Madame du Bany, and bankruptcy. Dîsgust 
intervenes, for everything is decidedly bad. The spectators of 
the play say to each other thaï not only is the pièce îtself poor, 
but the théâtre is badly built, uncomfortabte, stiiling and con- 
tracted, to such a degree that, to be at one's ease, the whole thing 
must be torn down and rebuih from cellar to garret, 

Just at this moment the new architects appear, with theîr spe- 
cious arguments and their ready-made plans, proving thaï everjr 
great public structure, religions and moral, and ail conimunities, 
cannot be otherwise than barbarous and insalubrious, since, thus 
far, they are built up out of bits and pièces, by degrees, and 
generally by fools and savages, in any event by common masons, 
who built haphaïard, feeling their way and devoid of principles, 
They are genuine architects, and they hâve principles, that îs to 
say, reason, nature, and the rights of man, ail being simple and 
fruitful principles which everybody can understand, the consé- 
quences derived from them sufRcing to substituie for the ill- 
shapen tenements of the past the admirable édifice of the fuinie, 
To irreverent, epicurean and philanthropie malcontents the temp- 
tation is a great one. They readily adopt maxims whjch seem 
in conformity with their secret wishes ; at least they adopt them 
in theory and in words. The imposing terms of liberty, justice, 
public good, man's dignity, are so admirable, and besides so 
vague ! What heart can refuse to cherish them, and what intel- 
ligence can foretell their innumerable applications ? And ail the 
more because, up to the last, the theory does not descend fro» 
the heights, being confined to abstractions, reserabling an ac- 
adémie oration, always treating of man in himself, of the social 
contract, and of the imaginary and perfect civic body. Is tben 
a courtier at Versailles who would refuse to proclaim equalit^ in 
the city of the Salentini! Communication hetween the n*0 
stories of the human intellect, the upper where abstract reasoD- 
ing spins its arguments, and the lower where an active Guth 
reposes, is neither complète nor immédiate. A certain set of 
principles never leave the upper stories; they remain thcrc in the 
position of curiositîes, so many délicate, ingenîous subtlei 
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of which a parade is willingly made, but which scarcely cver 
enter into aclual service. If the proprietor sometimes transféra 
them to the lower story hc makes but a partial use of them ; 
establîshed customs, anterior and more powerfui interests and 
instincts restrict their employment. In this respect he îs not 
acting in bad faith, but as a man ; each of us professing InithB 
which he does not put in practice. One evening Target, a duU 
lawyer, having taken a pinch from the snuff-box of the Maréchale 
de Beauvau, the latter, whose drawtng-rooin is a small dém- 
ocratie club, is amazed at such monsttous familiariCy. Later, 
Mirabeau, on retuming home just after having voted for the 
abolition of nobility titles, takes his servant by the ear and bawls 
out to hira in his stentorian voice, "Look hère, drôle, I trust thaï 
to you I shall always be Monsieur le Comte ! " This shows to 
what extent new théories are adraitted into an aristocratie brain. 
They occupy the whoie of the upper story, and there, with a 
pleasing murraur, they weave the web of interminable conversa- 
tion ; their buzzing lasts throughout the century ; never bave the 
drawing-rooms seen such an outpouring of fine sentences and 
of fine words. Something of ail this drops from the upper to the 
lower story, if only as dust, that is tû say, hope, failh in the future, 
belief in reason, a love of truth, the generosiiy of youthful feel- 
ing, the enthusiasm that quickly passes but which is often exalted 
into self-abnegation and dévotion. 

IV. 

Let us follow the progress of philosophy in the upper class. 
Religion is the firsl to receive the severest attacks. The small 
group of sceptics, which is hardly perceptible under Louis XIV., 
has obtained its recruits in the dark; in 1698 the Palatine, the 
mother of the Régent, writes that " we scarcely meet a young 
man now who is not ambitions of beîng an atheist." ' Under 
the Regency, unbelief comes out into open daylight. " 1 doubt," 
says this lady again, in 1722, "if, in ail Paris, a hundred individ- 
uals can be found, either ccclesiastics or laymen, who hâve 
any true faîth, or cven believe in our Lord. It makes one trem- 
ble. . . ." The position of an ecclesiastic in society is already 
diflîcult. He is looked upon, apparently, as either a puppet or a 
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buH.' "The moment we appear," says one of them, "we are ~ 
forced into discussion ; we are called upon \o prove, for example, 
the ulility of prayer to an unbeliever in God, and the necesstiy 
of fasting to a man who has ail his life denied the immortalîtjr 
of the soûl; the effort is very irksome, whiJe those who taugh 
are not on our side." It is not long before the contînue<l 
scandai of confession tickets and the stubbornness of the bishops 
in not allowing ecclesîastical property to be laxed, excites 
opinion against the dergy.and, as a tnaiter of couree, against 
religion îtself "There is danger," says Barbier in 1751, "ihat 
this may end seriously; we may some day see a révolution in 
this country in favor of protestantisra." ' " The hatred against the 
priests," writes d'Argenson in 1753, "iscarried lo extrêmes. They 
scarceiy show themselves in the streets without bemg hooted al, 
... As our nation and our ceotury are quile otherwise enlîght- 
ened (than in the time of Luther), it will be carried far enough; 
they will expel the priests, abolish the priesthood and gct rid of 
ail révélation and ail mystery. . , , One dare not speak in bc- 
half of the clergy in social circles ; one is scoffed at and regarded 
as a femiliar of the inquisition. The priests remark thaï, this 
year, there is a diminution of more than one-lhird in Hm num- 
ber of communicants. The Collège of the Jesuits is beîng de- 
serted ; one hundred and twenty boardets bave been wilhdrawn 
from thèse so greatly defamed monks. It has been obscrved 
aiso that, during the carnival in Paris, the number of masks 
counterfeiting ecclesiastical dress, — bishops, abbés, monks and 
nuns, — was never so greaL" So deep is this antipathy, the raosl 
médiocre books become the rage so long as they are anti- 
christian and condemned as such. In 1748 a work by Toussaint 
called " Les Mœurs," in favor of natural religion, suddenly be- 
comes so famous " that there is no one among a certain cla» of 
pcoplc," says Barbier, "man or woman, pretending to be îqmI- 
lectual, who is not eager to see il." People accost each othcf on 
their promenades, Hâve you read " Les Mœurs ? " Ten yean 
later they are beyond deism, " Maierialism," again says Barbier, 
"is the great grievance." "Almost ail people of acquiremests 
and of wit," writes d'Argenson, "inveigh against our holy le- 
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ligion, . . . It is attacked on ail sides, and what animâtes unbe- 
lievers still more îs the efforts made by the dcvout to compel 
beîief. They publisli books which are but little read; disputes 
no longer takc place, everything being laughed at, wliile people 
peisist in materialism." Horace Walpole, whoreturas to France 
in 1765,' and whose good sensé anticipâtes the danger, is aston- 
ished at such imprudence: "I dined to-day with a dozcn 
savans, and although ail the servants were waiting, the converaa- 
tion was much more unrestrained, even on the Oid Testament, 
than I would suffer at my own table in England even if a single 
footman was présent." People dogmatize everyivhere. " Laugh- 
ing is as much outof fashton as pantins or bilboquets, Good 
folks, they bave no time to laugh ! There is God and the king 
to be puUed down fiist ; and men and woraen, one and ail, are 
devoutly employed in the démolition. They think me quîte 
profane for having any belief left. . , . Do you know who t/u 
pkitoiophert are, or what ihe term means hère? In the first 
place it comprehends almosl everybody; and in the next, mean» 
men, who, avowing war against popery, aira, many of them, at 
a subversion of ail religion. . , . Thèse savons — 1 beg iheir par- 
dons, the philosophers — are insupportable, superficial, overbear- 
ing and fanatic: they preach incessanily, and their avowed doc- 
trine is atheism^you would not believc how openly. Voltaire 
himself does not satisfy them. One of their lady devotees said 
af him, ' He îs a bigot, a deist ! ' " 

This is very stroag, and yet we hâve not corne to the end of 
it; for, thus far. impiety is less a conviction than the fashion. 
WaJpole, a careful observer, is not deluded by it. " By what I 
hâve said of their religious or rather irrehgious opinioijs, you must 
not conclude their people of quality atheîsts — at least not the 
men. Happily for them, poor soûls ! they are not capable of go- 
ing so far into thinking. They assent to a great deal because it 
is the fashion, and because they don't know how to contradîct." 
Now "that dandies are antiquated" and everybody is "a philos- 
opher" ''ihey are philosophere," It is cssential to be like ail the 
resl of the world. But that which they best appreciate in the 
new materialism is the pungency of paradox and the lireedom 
given to pleasure. They are like the boys of good families. fond 
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of playing tricks on their ecclesiasticaJ preceptor, They take out 
of leamed théories just what is wanied to make a dunce-cap, and 
dérive the more amusement from the fun îr it îs seasoned with 
impiety. A seignior of the court having seen Doyen's picture of . 
"St. Geneviève and the plague-stricken," sends to a paînter 
following day to corne to him at his mistress's domicile: 
would like," he says to him, "to hâve Madame painled in 
swing put in motioD by a bishop; you may place me iD such & 
way that I may see the ankles of that handsome woman, and 
even more, if you want to enUven your picture." ' The licenùous 
song "Marotte" "spreads Uke wildfire;" "a forCuight after its 
publication," says Collé, " 1 met no one wîthout a copy ; and it is 
the vaudeville, or ralher, the clérical assembly, which gives it 
its popularity." The more irreligious a licentious book is the 
more it is pnzed ; when it caonot be printed it is copied in manu* 
scripL Collé counls " perhaps two thousand maouscript copies 
of ' La Piicelle ' by Voltaire, scattered about Paris in one montb." 
Tlie magistrates themselves burn it only for form's sake. " It 
must not be supposed ihat the hangman is allowed to buni the 
books whose liiles figure in the decree of the Court. Messietm 
would be loath to deprive thcir Hbtaries of the copy of thote 
works which fall to ihem by rîght, and make the registrar supply 
its place with a few poor records of chicanery of which there is 
no scanty provision." ' 

But, as the century advances, inlidelity becomes less obst^epe^ 
ous and more resolute. It invigorales itself at the fouQiaio- 
head ; the women themselves begio to be infatuaied with the 
sciences. In 1782," one of Mme. de Genlis's characters writet, 
" Five years ago I left them thinking only of their allirc and tbe 
préparation ol their suppers ; I now find them ail scienli&c and 
witiy." We find in the study of a fashionable woman, alongàde 
of a small altar dedicated lo Benevolence or Friendship, a dîo- 
tionary of natural history and treatises on physics and chemistry. 
A woman no longer has herself painted as a goddess on a clood, 
but in a laboratory, seated amidst squares and télescopes,* The 
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Marquise de Nesie, the Comtesse de Braocas, the Comtesse de 
Pons, the Marquise de Polignac, are with Rouelle when he un- 
dertakes to meit and volatiliie the diamond. Associations of 
tweoty or twenty-five persons are formed in the drawing-rooms to 
attend lectures either on physics, applied chemistry, mineralogy 
or on botany- Fashionable women at the public meetings of the 
Academy of Inscriptiotis applaud dissertations on the bull Apis, 
and reports on the Egj'ptian, Phcenician and Grcek languages. 
Finally, in 1786, they succeed in openîng the doors of the Col- 
lège de France. Nothing detets thern. Many of them use the 
lancet and even the scalpel ; the Marquise de Voyer attends at 
dissections, and the young Comtesse de Coîgny dissects with her 
own hands, The current infidelity ftnds fresh support on thi» 
foundation, which is that of the prevailing philosophy. Towards 
the end of the century' "we see young persons who hâve been 
in Society six or seven years openiy pluming themselves on their 
irreligion, thinking that impiety makes up for wit. and that to be 
an atheist is to be a philosopher." There are, undoubtedly, a 
good many deists, especially after Rousseau appeared, but l 
question whether, out of a hundred pereons, there were in Paris at 
this time ten Christian men or women. "The fashionable world 
for ten years past," says Mercier' in 1783, "has nol aitended 
mass. People go only on Sundays so as nol to scandalize their 
lackeys, while the lackeys weil know that il is on their account." 
The Duc de Coîgny,' on his estaie near Amiens, refuses to be 
prayed for and threatens his curate if he takes that liberty to hâve 
him cast out of his pulpit ; his son becomes ill and he prohibits 
Ihe administering of the sacraraents ; the son dies and he opposes 
the usual obsequies, burying the body in his garden ; becoming 111 
himself he closes his door against the bishop of Amiens, who 
cornes to see him twetve times, and dies as he had lived. A 
icandal of this kind is doubtiess notorious and, therefore, rare. 
Almost everybody, mate and female, "ally with freedom of ideaa 
a prof>er observance of forms." * When a maid appears and says 
10 her mistress, "Madame la Duchesse, the Host {le ban Dieu) îs 
outside, wiU you atlow him to enter? He desires to hâve the 
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hoQOr of administering to you," appearances an k^t up. The 
tioublesome individual is admîtted and he is polilely recdved. 
If ibey slip away froni him il is under a deceni pretext ; but if 
he is humored il is only oui of a sensé of décorum. " At Sura 
when a mar. dies, he holds a cow's tail in his hand." Sodcty 
was never more deUched from Chrislianity. In ils cyes a pos- 
itive religion is only a populai superstition, good enough for 
children aod innocents but not foi " sensible people " and ibe 
great. It is your duty to raise youi hat to (he Host as i' passes, 
but your duty is only to taise your hai. 

The last and gravesc sign of ail ! If the curâtes who work and 
who are of the people hold the people's ideas, ihc prelates who 
lalk, and who are of society hold the opinions of socîety. Aad 
1 do not allude tnerely to the abbés of the drawing-tooro, tbe 
domestic courticra, bearere of news, and writere of tight verse, 
those who fawn in boudoirs, and who, when in company, answet 
like an écho, and who, between one drawing-room and another, 
serve as speaking-tubes ; an écho, a speaking-tube only repeata 
the phrase, whether sceptîcal or not, with which it is charged. I 
refer to the dignilaries, and, on ihis point, the wilnesses ail concur. 
In the monthof August, 1767, the Abbé Bassinet, grand vicarof 
CahoTs, on pronouncing the panegyric of St. Louis in the Louvre 
chapel,' "suppressed the sign of the cross, making no quotatiOQ 
from Scripture and never uctering a word about Christ and tbc 
Saints. He considered Louis IX. merely on the sidc of his po 
litical, moral and military virtues. He animadverted on the CfO' 
sades, setting forth their absurdîly. cruelty and even injiistic». 
He struck openly and without caution at the see of Rome." 
Othcrs " avoid the name of Christ in the pulpit and mcrely allude 
to him as a Christian legislator." ' In the code which the pre- 
vailing opinions and social decency impose on the clcrgy a ddï- 
cate observer' ihus spécifies distinctions in rank with their proper 
Aades of behavîor: "A plain priest, a curate, must hâve a little 
faith, otherwbe he would be found a hypocrite ; at the same time. 
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he must not be too well satisfied, for he would be found inioler- 
ant. On the contrary, the grand vicar may smile at an expres- 
sion against religion, the bishop tnay laugh outright, and the car- 
dinal may add something of his own to it" "A lîtlie while ago," 
a chronicle narrâtes, "some one put this question to one of ihe 
most respectable curâtes in Paris : Do you think that the bishops 
who insist so strenuously on religion hâve much of it thetnselves ? 
The worthy pastor replied, after a momenl's hésitation ; There 
may be four or fivc among them who slîU believc." To 00e who 
is familiar with their birth, their social relations, theîr habits and 
their tastes, this does not appear at ail improbable, " Dom Col- 
lignon, a représentative of llie abbey of Mettach, seignior high- 
justiciary and curate of Valmunsier," a fine-looking man, fine 
talker, and an agreeable housekecper, avoids scandai by having 
his two mistresses at his table only with a sélect few; he is in 
other respects as little devoui as possible, and much Icss so than 
the Savoyard vicar, "finding evil only in injustice and in a iadt 
of charity," and considering religion merely as a political institu- 
tion and for moral ends. I might cite many others, llke M. de 
Grimaldi, the young and gallant bishop of Le Mans, who sélects 
young and gallant comrades of his own station for his grand 
vicais, and who has a rendezvous for pretty women at his countiy 
seat at Coulans.' Judge of their faiih by theîr habits. In other 
cases we hâve no difficuliy in determining. Scepticism is noto- 
rious with the Cardinal de Rohan, with M. de Brienne, arch- 
bishop of Sens, with M. de Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, and 
with the Abbé Mauiy, defender of the clergy. Rivarol,' hirnselT 
a sceplic, dedares that at the approach of the Révolution, "the 
enlighlenment of the clergy equalled that of the philosophers." 
" The body with the fewest préjudices," says Mercier,' — " who 
would believe it? — is the dergy." And the Archbîshop of Nar- 
bonne, explaining the résistance of the uppcr class of the dergy 
ïn 1791,* attributes it, not lo faith but to a point of honor, " We 
conducted ourselves at that lime like tnie gentlemen, for. with 
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most of us, it could not be said ihal it was ihrough reUgious fed- 

ing." 



The distance between the altar and the ihrone îs a short one, 
and yet it requires ihirty years for opinion to overcome il. \o 
political or social attacks are yet made during the fîrst balT oT 
the century. The irony of the " Lettres Persanes " is as cauiious 
as it is délicate, and the " Esprit des Lois " is conservative. As 
to the Abbé de Saint-Pierre his rêveries provoke a smile, and 
when he undertakes to censure Louis XIV. the Academy striko 
him off its hst. At last, the economists on one side and the 
parliamentarians on the other, give the sîgnaL Voltaire says' 
that "about 1750 the nation.satîaicd with verse, tragédies, comé- 
dies, novels, opéras, romantic historiés, and still more romantic 
moralîzings, and with disputes ahout grâce and convulsions, began 
to discuss the question of corn." What makes bread dear? 
Why is the laborer so misérable ? What constîtutes tlie material 
and limits of taxation ? Ought not ail land to pay taxes, and 
should one pièce pay more than its net product ? Thèse are 
the questions that find their way into drawing-roorns under the 
king's auspices, by means of Quesnay, his physicîan, "his thinkcr," 
the founder of a System whîch aggrandizes the sovereign ta 
relieve the people.and which muhiplies the number of tox-payen 
to lighten the hurden of taxation. At the same tline, through 
the opposite door, other questions enter, not less novel. " Is 
France* a mild and représentative monarchy or a govemment 
of the Turkish stamp } Are we subject to the wîll of an absoli 
master, or are we govemed by a limited and regulated powar] 
. . . The exiled parliaments are studying public rights at thA' 
sources and conferring together on thèse as in the académies. 
Through their researches, the opinion is gaining ground Ln the 
pubhc mind that the nation is above the king, as the unii'ersal 
church is above the pope." The change is strikîng and aliuost 
immédiate. " Fifty years ago," says d'Argenson, again, " the 
public showed no curiosity conceming matteis of ihe State. To- 
day eveiybody reads his Gaïeltc de Paris, cven in the provinces. 
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People reasoo at random on politic£tl subjects, but neverthelesa 
Ihey occupy themselves with them." Conversation having once 
provided itself with this aliment holds fast to it, che drawing-rooms, 
accordingly, opening their doors to political philosophy, and, 
consequently, to the Social Cootract, lo ihe Encydopedia, to the 
preachings of Rousseau, Mably, d'Holbach, Raynal, aod Diderot. 
In 175g, d'Argenson, who becomes excited, already thinks the 
last hour has corne. " We feel the brealh of a philosophical 
anti-monarchical, free govemment wind; the idea is curreat,an(i 
possibly this fomi of government, already in some minds, is to be 
camed eut the firsi favorable opportunity. Perhaps the révolution 
might take place with less opposition than one supposes, occur- 
ring by aalûtnation," ^ 

The time is not yet corne, but the sced is coming up. Bachau- 
mont, in 1762, notices a déluge of pamphlets, tracts and political 
discussions, "a rage for arguing on financial and govemment 
matters." In 1765, Walpole states that the atheists, who then 
monopolize cooversation, inveigh against kings as well as 
against priests. A fonnidable word, that of citizen, imported by 
Rousseau, has entered into common speech, and the matter is 
settled on the woraen adopting it as they would a cockade. "As 
a frieud and a citoyenne coold any news be more agreeable to me 
ihan that of peace and the health of my dear little one?"* 
Another word, not less significant, that of energyt formerly ridic- 
ulous, becomes fashionable, and is used on every occasion.* 
Along with language there is a change of sentiment, ladies of 
high rank passing over to the opposition. In 1 77 1, says the scoffer 
Bezenval, after the exile of the Parliament " social meetings 
for pleasure or oiher purposes had become petty States- Gênerais 
1 which the women, transfonned into legislaiors, establlshed the 
premissesand confidenlly propounded maxims of public right" 
The Comtesse d'Egmont, a correspondent of the King of Sweden, 
sends him a mémorial on the fundamentaj Jaw of France, favor- 
ing the Parliaraent, the last defender of national liberty, against 
the encroachments of ChancelJor Maupeou. "The ChanceIJor," 
she says,* "wiihin the last six monihs has brought people lo 
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know the history of France who would hâve died wilhout any 
knowledge of ît. . . . I hâve no doubl, sire." she adds, "thaï 
you never will abuse the power an enraptured people hâve en- 
trusted ta you wilhout limitation. . . . May your reign piove 
the epoch of ihe re -establishment of a free and indepcndont gov- 
emmcnt, but never the source of absolute auihority." Numben 
of women of the first rank. Mesdames delà Marck, de Soufflets, 
de Brienne, de Mesmes, de Luxembourg, de Croy, thînk and 
Write in the same style. "Absolute power," says one of thèse, 
"is a mortal malady which, insensibly comipting moral quatities, 
ends in the destruction of staies. . , . The actions of sovereiglM 
aie subject ta the censure of their subjects as to thaï of ihs 
imiverse. . . . France is undone if the présent administration 
lasts."' When, under Louis XVL, a new administration propose» 
ând withdraws feeble measures of reform, their criticism shows 
the same firmness : " Childishness, weakness, constant incoosis^ 
ency," writes anoiher,' " incessant change ; and always woree off 
than we were before. Monsieur and M. le Comte d'Artois 
hâve just made a journey through the provinces, but only a.s 
people of that kind tiavel, wilh a frightful expenditure and 
dévastation along the whole road, coming back extraordinajily 
fat ; Monsieur is as big as a hogshead ; as lo M. le Comte 
d'Artois he is bringing about otder by the iife he leads." An 
inspiration of humaiiity animâtes thèse féminine breasts along 
with that of liberty. They iuterest themselves in the poor, in 
children, in ihe people ; Madame d'Kgmonl recommeods Guv 
lavus IH. to plant DaJecarliawith potaloes. On ihe appeantnce 
of the engraving puhlished for the benefit of Calas' "ail France 
and even ali Europe, hastcns to subscribe for it, the Empress of 
Russia giving 5,000 livres,* "Agriculture, economy, refe 
philosophy," writes Walpole, "are A)« tan, even at ihc court' 
Président Dupaty having drawn up a mémorial in bchatf 
three innocent persoiis, sentenced " lo be broken on the wheet' 
everybody in society is lalking about it ; " " id!e conversation no 
longer prevails in society," says a correspondent of GdS' 
tavus in.* "since it is that which forms public opinion. Wordt 
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kave become actions. Every sensitîve heart praises with transport 
a mémorial inspired by humanity and which appears full of talent 
because it is full of feeling." When Lalude îs released from the 
prison of Bicêlre Mme. de Lu-tembourg, Mme. de Boufflers, and 
Mme. de Staël dîne with the grocer-woman who "for three years 
and a half moved heaven and earth" to set the prisoner free. 
It is owing to the women, to their sensibility and zeal, lo a 
coospiracy of their sympathies, that M. de Lally succeeds in the 
■ rehabilitation of his father. When they lake a fancy to a person 
they become infatuated with him ; Madame de Lauzun, very 
timid, goes so far as to publidy insull a man who speaks ill of 
M. Necker. It raust be borne in niind that, in this century, the 
women were queens, setting the fashion, giving the tone, leading 
in conversation and naturally shaping ideas and opinions.' When 
ihey take the lead on the politîcal fteld we may be sure that the 
men will fotlow them : each one carnes her drawlng-room drde 
with her. 

VI. 

An aristocracy imbued wilh humanitarian and radical maxinu, 
courtiers hostile to the court, privileged persons aiding in under* 
raining privilèges, présents to us a strange spectacle in the lesii- 
mony of the lime. A contemporary stales that it is an accepted 
principle " to change and upset everythîng." * High and low, in 
assemblages, in public places, only reformers and opposing parties 
arc encountered among the privileged classes. "In 1787, almost 
every prominent man of ihe peerage in the Parliament declared 
himself in favor of résistance. ... I hâve seen at the dinnere we 
then attended almost every idea put forward, which, soon after- 
wards, produced such startlîng effects."' Already in 1774, M. de 
Vaublanc, on his way to Metz, finds a diligence containing an 
ecdesiastic and a count, a colonel in the hussare, talking political 
economy conslantly.' " It was the fashion of the day. Every- 
body was an economist. People conversed togelher only about 
philosophy, politvcal economy and especially humanity, and the 
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means for relîeving the good people, which two words werc in 
everybody's mouth." To this must be adcled equalîty; Thomas, 
in a eulogy of Mareha! Saxe says, " I cannot concea] it, he waa 
of royal biood," and this phrase was admîred. A few of the 
beads of old parliamentary or seigniorial famiUes maintaÏQ the old 
patrïcian and monarchical standard, the new geDeratioo succumb- 
ing to novelty. " Fur ourselves," says one of ihem belonging tO 
the youthful class of the nobUity,' '' with no regret for the past or 
anxiety for the future, we marched gayly along over a carpel of 
flowers conccaling an abyss. Hocking censore of antiqualed 
ways, of the feudal pride of our fathers and of their sober éti- 
quette, everything antique seemed to us annoying and ridiculous, 
The gravity of old doctrines oppressed us. The cheerful phi- 
losophy of Voltaire amused and took possession of us. Without 
fathoming that of graver writers we admîred il for its stamp of 
fcarlessness and résistance toarbitrarypower. . . . Liberty, what- 
ever ils language, delighted us with its spirit, and equality on ac- 
count of its convenience, It b a pleasant thing to descend so 
long as one thinks one can ascend when one pleases ; we wenc « 
once enjoying, without forethought, the advantages of the patii- 
ciate and the swects of a plebeian philosophy., Thus, althougb 
our privilèges were at stake, and the remnants of our former su- 
premacy were underroîned under our feet, this little warfane grat- 
ified us. Inexperienced in the attack, we simply admîred ihe 
spectacle. Combats with the pen and with words did not appear 
to us capable of damaging our existing superiority, v^ich severol 
centuries of possession had made us regard as impregnable. The 
forms of ihe édifice remaining intact, we could not see how it 
could be mined fi-om within. We laughed at ihe serious ajann 
of the old court and of the clergy which thundered against the 
spirit of innovation. We applauded republican scènes in ihe 
théâtre,» philosophie discourses in our Acadetnies, the bold 
publications of the literarj- class." If inequality still subits in 
the distribution of offices and of piaces, " equality begins to reign 
in Society. On many occasions lîterary titles obtaîn precedeDce 
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over (ities of nobiliCy. Courtiers and servants of the passing 
fkshion, paid their court to Mairoontel, d'Alembert and Raynal. 
We frequently saw in Company literary men of ihe second and 
third rank greeted and receiving attentions not extended to the 
nobles of the provinces. . . . Institutions remained monarchical, 
but manners and cusloms became republican. A word of praise 
from d'Alembert or Diderot was more esteemed than the most 
marked favor trom a prince. It was impossible to pass an even- 
ing with d'Alembert, or at the Hôtel de Larochefoucaiild among 
the friends of Turgot, to attend a breakfast at the Abbé Raynal'; 
to be admitted into the society and famîly of M. de Malesherbes, 
in fine, to approach a most amiable queen and a most upright 
king,without believing oursclves about to enter upOD a kind ol 
golden era of which preceding centuries afforded no idea. 
We were bewildered by the prismatic hues of fresh ideas 
doctrines, radiant wîth hopes, ardently aglow for every soi 
réputation, enlhusiastic for ail talents and beguiled by every se- 
ductive dream of a philosophy that was about to secure the hap- 
piness of the human species. Far from foreseeing misfortune, 
excess, crime, the overthrow of thrones and of principles, the fu- 
ture disclosed to us only the benefits which humanity was to de- 
rive from the sovereignty of reason. Free circulation was left to 
every reformative writing, to every project of innovation, to the 
most libéral ideas and to the boldest of Systems. Everybody 
thought himself on the road to perfection without being under 
any erabarr^ssment or fearing any kind of obstacle. We were proud 
of being Frenchmen and, yel again, Frenchmen of the eïghteenth 
century. . . . Never was a more terrible awakening preceded by 
a sweeter slumber or by more seducrive dreams." 

They do not content themselves with dreams, with pure de- 
sires, with passive aspirations, They are active, and truly gener- 
ous; a worthy cause sufticesto secure their devotedness. On the 
news of the American rébellion, the Marquis de Lafayette, leav- 
ing his young wife pregnant, escapes, braves the ordets of the 
court, purchases a frigate, crosses the océan and fights by tbe sîde 
of Washington. "The moment the quarrel was made known to 
me," he says, "my heart was enlisted in it, and my only thought 
was to rejoin my régiment." Numbers of gentlemen follow in 
his footstcps. They undoubtedly love danger; "the chance of 
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being shot is too precious to be neglected." ' But themain thing 
is to eraancipate the oppressed; "we showed ourselves philoso- 
pher by becoming pala'dins,"' the chivalric sentiment enlisting in 
tne service of liberly. Other services besides thèse, more sedes- 
taiy and less brilliant, find no fewer iealots. The chief per- 
sonages of the provinces in the provincial assembties,* the bisi>- 
ops, archbishops, abbés, dukes, counts. and marquises, with the 
wealthiest and best informed of the notables in the Third-Estate, 
in ail about a thousand persons, in short the social elecl, the en* 
tire upper class convoked by the kîng, organise ihe budget, dé- 
fend ihe lax-payer against the fisc, arrange the land-registiy. 
equalize the taîlie, provide a substitute for tlie corvée, provide pub- 
lic roads, tnultiply charitable asylums. educate agriculturists, pro- 
posing, encouraging and directing every species of refonnatory 
movemeni, I hâve read ihrough the tweuty volumes of thdi 
procii-verbaux : no better cilizens, no more conscientious men, 
no more devoted admînistrators can be found, none gratuitousljr 
taking so much trouble on themselves wilh no object but the 
pubhc welfare. Never was an arîslocracy so deserving of power 
at the moment of losing it; the privileged class, aroused from 
theii indolence, were again becoming public men, and, restored 
to their functions, were returning to iheir duties. In 1 77S, in tbe 
first assembly of Berry, Ihe Abbé de Seguîran, the reporter, htt 
the courage to state that "the distribudon of the taxes should be 
a fraternai partition of public obligations."* In 1780 Ihe abb^ 
priors and chapters of the saine province contribute 60,000 livres 
of their funds, and a few gentlemen, in less ihan twenty-foor 
hours, contribute 17,000 Hvrcs. In 17S7, in the assembly of 
Alen^n the nobiliCy and tbe clergy tax themselves 30,000 
livres to relieve the indigent in each parish subject to taxatioa.* 
In the month of April, 17S7, the king, in an assembly of thenot 
ables,speaks of " ihe cagemess wilh which archbishops and bishops 
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corne forward claiming no exempuoa in their contributions to the 
public revenue." In ihe roonth of March, 1789, on the opening 
of the bailiwick assembUes, ihe entire clergy, nearly ail the nobility, 
in short, the whole body of the privQeged class voluntariiy re- 
nounce their privilèges in relation lo taxation. The sacrifice is 
voted unanimously ; they themselves offer it to the Third-Estate, 
and it is worth while to see their gênerons and sympathetic tone in 
the manuscripi procis-verbaux. " The nobility of the bailiwiclt of 
Tours," says the Marquis de Lusîgnan,' "considering that they 
are nien aod cîtizens before being nobles, can make amenda 
in no way more in conformity with the spirit of justice and pat- 
riotism that animales the body, for the long silence lo which it 
has been condemned by the abuse of ministcrial power, thaa in 
declaring to their fellow-citizens ihat, in future, they will daim 
none of the pecuniary advantagea sccured to them by custom, and 
that they unanimously and solemnly bind themselves to bear 
equally, each in proportion to hîs fortune, ail taxes and gên- 
erai contnbutions which the nation shall prescribe." " I repeat," 
says the Comte de Bu2ançois at the meeting of the Third-Ea- 
tate of Berry, " that we are ail brothers, and that we are aoxious 
to share your burdens. , . . We désire to hâve but one single 
voice go up lo the assembly and ihus manifest the union uid 
harmony which should prevail there. I am directed to make the 
proposai to you to unité with you in one mémorial." "Thèse 
qualilies are esscntial in a deputy," says the Marquis de Barban- 
çon speaking for the nobles of Cbateauroux, "inlegrityi firmness 
and knowlcdge; the first Iwo are equally found among the dep- 
uties of ihe three orders; but knowledge will be more generally 
fuund in the Third-Estate, which îs more accustomed to public 
affairs." "A new order of things is unfolding before us," S3.ya 
the Abbé Legrand in the name of the cleigy of Chateauroux ; 
'■theveil of préjudice is being tomaway and giving place to rea- 
She is possessing herself of ail French hearts, attacking st 
root whatever is based on former opinion and deriving her 
power only from herself," Not only do the privileged classes 
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make advances but il is no effort to ihem; they use the same lan- 
guage as the people of the Third-Estate ; ihey are disciples of 
the same philosophera and seem to slart from the same principles. 
The tiobility of Clermont in Beauvoiais ' orders its deputies " to 
demand, first of ail, an explicit déclaration of the rights bdoog- 
ing to ail men." The nobles of Manies and Meulan afKrm "ihal 
political principles are as absolute as moral principles, since both 
hâve reason for a common basis." The nobles of Rheims demand 
"that the king be entreated to order the démolition of the Bas- 
tille." Frequently, afler such expressions and with such a yield- 
ing disposition, the delegates of the nobles and dergy are greeCed 
in the assemblies of the Third-Estate with the clapping of hAnds, 
"tears" and transports. On witnessing such effusions how caa 
one avoid believing in concord ? And how can one foresee slrifc 
tX the tirst tum of the road on which they hâve jusc fratenuUy 
entered hand in hand ? 

Wisdom of this melancholy stamp is not iheirs. They set OUt 
with the principle that man, and especially the man of the peo- 
ple, is good; why conjecture that he may désire evil for those 
who wish him well ? They are conscientious in their benevolence 
and sympalhy for him. Not only do they utter thèse sentiments 
but they give them proof, " At this moment," says a contempo- 
rary,' "the most active pity animâtes ail breasts; the great drcad 
of the opulent is to appear insensible." The archbîshop of 
Paris, subsequently followed and sloncd, is the donator of one 
hundred thousand crowns to the hospital of the Hôtel-Dieu. 
The intendant Berthîer, who is to be massacred, draws up the 
new assessment-roll of the Ile-de-France, eqtialtiîng the taillt, 
which act allows him to abate the rate, at first, an eighth. and 
next, a quaiter.' The financier fieaujon conscructs a hospital. 
Necker refuses the salary of his place and lends the treasury ttm 
millions to re-eslablish public crédit The Duc de Charost, from 
1770* down, abolishes seigniorial corvées on his domain and 
founds a hospital in his seigniory of MeiMant, The Prince de 
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Beau&etnonI, the présidents de Vezet, de Chamolles, de Chailiot, 
with many seignîors beside in Franche- Comté, follow the example 
of the king in emancipating thcîr serfs.' The bishop of Saint- 
Claude demands, in spite of his chapter, the enfranchiseinent of 
bis inainniorts. The Marquis de Mirabeau establishes on his 
domain in Limousin a gratuitous bureau for ihe settlement of 
lawsuits, while daily, at Fleury, he causes nine hundred pounds 
of cheap bread to be made for ihe use of " the poor people, who 
fight to sce who shall hâve it."' M. de Barrai, bishop of Castres, 
directs hîs curâtes to preach and to diffuse the cultivation of 
polatoes. The Marquis de Guerchy hiraself mounts on ihe top of 
a pile of hay with Arthur Young to leam how to construcl a hay- 
stack. The Marquis de Lasteyrie imports hthography înto 
France. A number of grand seigniors and prclates figure in the 
agricultural societies, compose or translate useful bocks, famil- 
iarize ihemselves with the applications of science, study poUtical 
econoray, inform themselves about industries, and interest them- 
selves, either as amateurs or promoCeis, in every pubUc améliora- 
tion. " Never," says Lacretetle agaïn, " were the Freoch so 
combined together to combat the evils 10 whîch nature makes us 
pay lribute,and those which in a thousand ways creep Inlo ail 
social institutions." Can it be admitted that so many good 
intentions thus operating together are to end in destruction ? 
AU take courage, govemraent as well as the higher class, in 
the Ihought of the good accomplUhed, or which they désire to 
accomplish. The king remembers ihat he has restored civil 
rights to the protestants, abolished preliminary torture, suppressed 
the corvée in kind, establîshed the free circulation of grains, 
instituted provincial assembties, built up the marine, assisted the 
Americans, emancipaled hîs own ser&, diminished the expenses 
of his household, employed Malesherbes, Turgot and Necker, 
given full play to the press, and listened to public opinion.^ No 
govemment displayed greater mildness; on the i+th of July, 
1 789, only seven prisoners were confined in the Bastille, of whom 
one was an idiot, another kept there by his family, and four 
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under the charge of counterfeiting,' No sovereJgD was more 
humane, more charitable, more pregccupied with Uie unfortunate. 
In 17S4, the yeaj of inundations and épidémies, lie renders as- 
sistance to the amount of three raillions. Appeab are made to 
him direct, even for personal accidents. On the 8th of June, 
1785, he sends two hundred livres to the wîfe of a Breton labor- 
ing-man who, already having two children, brings three at once 
into the worid.' During a severe winter he aliows the poor daily 
to invade his kitchen. It is quite probable that, next 10 Turgot, 
he is the man of his day who loved the people most. His dele- 
gates under him confotm tohisviews; I haveread countless letters 
by intendants who tty to appear as litde Turgots. " One builds a 
hospital, another admits artisans at his table;"' a certain individ- 
ual undertakes the draining of a marsh. M. de la Tour, in Prov- 
ence, is so beneficent dtiring a period of forty years that tfie 
Tiers-Etat vote hîra a gold medal in spite of himself,* A go»- 
emor delivers a course of lectures on cconoraical bread-making. 
What possible danger is there for shepherds of this kind amidsi 
iheir flocks ? On the king convokîng the States- General nobody 
had "any suspicion," tior fear of the future. "A new State con* 
stitution is spoken of as an easy perfomiance, and as a iniiiter (Â 
course."* "The best and most virtuous men see in this the be- 
ginning of a new era of happiness for France and for the whole 
civilized world. The ambilious rcjoice in the broad field open 
to their desires. But it would havc been impossible to find the 
most morose, the most timid, the most enthusiastîc of men antic- 
ipating any one of the extraordinary events towards whîch tbe 
assembled states were drifting." 
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The new philosophy, confined to a sélect cîrcle, had long 
served as a. mère luxury for retined society. Merchants, inaiiu< 
facturers, shopkeepers, iawyers, attorneys, ph y sic tans, actors, 
professors, curâtes, every description of functionary, ccoployé 
and derk, the entire middle dass, had been absorbed with its 
own cares. The horizon of each was limited, being that of the 
profession or occupation which each exercised, that of the cor- 
poration in which each one was comprised, of the toivn in which 
each one was bom, and, at the utmost, that of the province 
whid) each one inhabîted.' A dearth of ideas coupled with 
conscious diffidence restrained the bourgeois within his hereditaiy 
barriers. His eyes seldom chanced to wander outsidc of them 
into ihe forbidden and dangerous territory of slate affairs ; hardiy 
was a fintive and rare glance bestowed on any of the public acts, 
on the matters which " belonged to the king." There was no 
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critical irritability then, excqit with the bar, thc compulsory sat-" 
ellitc of the Pari iament, and borne along in its orbit. lo 1718, 
after a session of tlic royal court (Ut de jusfûej, (he lawyers 
of Paris being on a strike the Régent exclaims angrily and wiih 
astonishment, '■ Whal ! those fellows meddling too 1 " ' It mosl 
be stated furthennore thaï niany kept ihemscives in the back- 
ground. " My father and myself," afterwards writes the advocate 
Baibier, "took no part in the uproara, arnong ihose caustic and 
turbulent spirits," And he adds this significant article of faitb : 
"I believe that one has to fulfil hîs duties bonorably, wit^^vl 
eoiuemiag onesdj with itate affairs, in whieh one has ao tttisiiim 
ami exercises nopower." During the tirst half of ihc eîghteenlh 
century I am able to discover but one centre of opposition in the 
Third- Estate, the Parliamentjand around ît, feeding the flame, 
the ancient gallican or Jansenist spiriL "The good city of 
Paris," writes Barbier in 1733, "is Jansenist from top to botiom," 
and not alone the magistrales, the lawyers, the professors, the 
best among the bourgeoisie, "but again the mass of the Parïsïan^ 
men, women and chiidren, ail upholding that doctrine, without 
comprehending it, or undersianding any of its distinctions and 
interprétations, out of halred to Rome and the Jesuits. Women, 
the silliest, and even cliambermaids, would be hacked lo pièces 
for it . . ." This party is increased by the honest folks of ihe 
icmgdom who detest persécutions and injustice. Accordingly. 
when ihc varions chambers of magistrales, in conjonction wiih 
the lawyers, tender their résignations and file out of the palace 
" aniidst a countless multitude, the crowd exclaims : Sekcld lÀt 
tme Romans, l/ie father s of Ihe country .' a.nd a&iht two counsel- 
lors Pucelle and Menguy pass along they fling them cion-ns," 
The quarrel between the Parliament and the Court, constanlly 
revived, is one of thc sparks which provokes the grand faaX 
explosion, while the Jansenist embers, smouldering in the ashcs, 
are to be of use in 1791 when the ecclesiastical édifice cornes to 
be attacked. But, within this old chimney-comer only warm 
embers are now found, fircbrands covered up, sometîmes scatter- 
ing sparks and flanies, but in ihemsetves and by ihemselvcs, noi 
inceniliary ; the Hame is kept witliin bounds by îts nattire, 
and its supplies lirait its heai. The Jansenist is too good & 
not to respect pon-ers inauguratcd from above:. Tbe 
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parliamentarian, conservative through his profession, would be 
homfied at overthrowing the established order of things. Both 
combat for tradition and against innovation ; hence, after having 
defended the past against arbitrary power they are to défend it 
against revolutionary violence,and to fall, the one into impoteocf 
and the other into oblivion. 



II. 

Accordingly, the conflagration îs of stow growth among the 
middle class, and, to ensure Jts spreading, a graduai transfonna- 
tion has to be effected beforehand to render the refractory 
materials combustible. In the eîghteenth century a great change 
takes place in the condition of tlie Third-Estate. The bourgeois 
has labored, manufactured, traded, earned and saved money, 
and he has daily become richer and richer.' This great expansion 
of enterprises, of trade, of spéculation and of fortunes dates fron% 
Law ; arrested by war it reappears with more vigor and more 
animation at each intetval of peace aftet the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, and that of Paris in 1763, and especially after 
the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. The exports of France 
which amounted to one hundred and six millions in 1710, to one 
hundred and twenty-four millions in 1735, and to one hundred 
and ninety-two millions in 1748, amount to two hundred and 
fifty-seven millions in 1755, to three hundred and nine millions 
in 1776, and to threc hundred and fifty-four millions in 1788. 
In 1786 St. Domingo alone sends to the metropolîs one hundred 
and thirty-one millions of its producis, and takes back fifly- 
four millions in merchandisc. As an effect of thèse interchanges 
we see arising at Nantes, and at Bordeaux, colossal commercial 
houses. I consider Bordeaux, says Arthur Young, as richer and 
doing more business than any city in England except London; 
. . . of late years the progress of maritime commerce has 
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been more rapid in France than even in England.' Ace 
" to an administrator of ihe day, if the taxes on ihe consumption 
of products daiiy increase the revenue, it is owing to various 
descriptions of industry tiaving become greatly extended since 
1774.* And this progress is regular and constant. "We- may 
câlculate," says Necker in 1 781, "on an increase of two millions» 
yeai- on ail the ducies on consumption." In this great effort of 
invention, labor and genius, Paris, constantly growîng, is the 
central workshop. Il enjoys, to a much greatcr extent than to- 
day, the monopoly of ail works of intelligence and taste, books; 
pictures, engravin^, statues, jewelry, toilet détails, carnages, 
fUmiture, articles of fashion and rarity, whaiever affords pleasuic 
and omamentation for an élégant worldly society ; ail Europe b 
thus supplied by it In 1774 its trade in books îs estimated U 
forty-five millions, and that of London al only one-quarter of 
that sum.^ Many immense fortunes were accumuiated. and • 
still larger number of moderaie fortunes, while the capital ihis 
increasing sought investment. The highest in the kîngdoDD are 
Eianding ready »'ith outstrelched hands to obtain it, nobles, 
princes of the blood, provincial assemblies, assemblies of llie 
cicrgy, and, at the head of ail, the king, wbo, the most needy, 
borrows at Een per cent., and is always in quest of fresh lendeia. 
Already under Fleuiy, the debt has augmenied to eîghtcen 
millions in «■«/«.and during the Seven Years' War, to tbitty-four 
millions. Under Louis XVI. M. Necker borrows a capital of 
five hundred and thiriy millions; M. Joly de Flenry, three him- 
dred millions ; M. de Calonne, eigbt hundred millions ; in ail 
sixteen hundred and thirty millions in a peroid of ten ycats. 
The interesl of the public debt, only forty-6ve millions in 1755, 
reaches one hundred and six millions in 1776 and amounts 10 
two hundred and six millions in 1789.' What creditor^ are tnd^ 
catedby thèse few figures! As theThird-Estate, it mustbenoicd, 
is the sole body that makes and saves money, ncaily al] tho> 
creditore belong to iL Thousands of others must be added to 
ihcse. In the first place, the financiers who make advanccs to 
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the government, advances that are indispensable, because, from 
tirae immémorial, it has ealen the calf in the cow's belly, while 
the passing year is always gnawing into the product of coming 
years; there are eighty millions of advances in 1759, and ono 
hundred and seveniy millions in 1783. In the second place 
there are so raany purveyors, large and small, who, on ali points 
of the territory, keep accounts with the government for their 
supplies and for public works, a véritable army and increasing 
daily, since the government, impelkd by centralization, takes 
sole charge of ail enlerprises, and, through ihe urgency of opin- 
ion, fosters Works of public utility. Under Louis XV, the State 
builds six thousand leagues of roads, and under Louis XVI. in 
1788, to guard against famine, it purchases grain to the amotmt 
of forty millions. 

Through thîs increase of activily and its demands for capital 
it becomes the univeisal debtor; henceforth public afiairs are no 
longer exclusively the king's alfaîrs. Hîs creditors become un- 
casy at his expenditures ; for it is their money he wastes, and, if 
he proves a bad admînistrator, ihey will bc ruined. They want 
to knowsomething of his budget, to examine his bocks; a lender 
always has the right to look after his securilies. We accordingly 
Gee the bourgeois raising his head and beginning to pay close at- 
tention to the great machine whose performances, hîtherto con- 
cealed from vulgar eyes, hâve, up to the présent tirae, been kept 
a State secret. He becomes a politician, and, al the same time, 
discontenled. For it cannot be denied that thèse matters, in 
which he is interested, are badly conducled. Any young man 
of good family managing affairs in the same way would be 
checked. The expenses of the administration of the Slate are at 
ways in excess of the revenue. According to officiai admissions' 
the annual déficit amounted to seventy millions in 1770, and 
eighty millions in 1783; the attempis to reduce this consist 
of bankniptcies ; one of iwo millions at the end of ihe reign 
of Louis XIV., and others almost equal to it in the lime of Law, 
and another from a third to a half of ail the rentes tn the time of 
Tcrray, without mentioning suppressions in détail, réductions, 
indefiniie delays in payment, and other violent and fraudu- 
lenl means which a powerful debtor employs with impunity 
against a feeble creditor. "Fifty-six violations of public faith 
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have occuTTcd from Henry IV. down to the ministry of M. d« 
Loménie inclusive," ' whUe a last bankruptcy, more frightful thaa 
the others, looms up on the horizon. Several pereons, Bezenval 
and Linguet for instance, eameslly recommend it as a necessary and 
salutary amputation. Not only are there précédents for this, and 
in this respect the govemment will do no more ihan follow it$ 
own example, but such is jts daily practice, since il lires only liom 
day to day, by dint of expédients and delays, digging one hole to 
stop up another, and escaping failure only through the forced pa- 
tience which it imposes on its creditors. With it, says a contera- 
porary, people were neversure of anything, being obliged always 
to wait.' "Were their capital invested in its loans, they could 
never rely on a fixed epoch for the payment of interest. Weie 
vessels reconstructed, the highways repaired, or the soldien 
clothed, they remained without guaraniees for their advances, 
without certificates of repayment, being reduced to calculating the 
chances of a minlsterial contract as they would the risks of a bold 
spéculation," It pays if it can and only when it can, even 
the members of ihe household, the purveyors of the table 
and the personal attendants of the king. In 1753 the domestics 
of Louis XV. had receîved nothing for three years. We have 
seen how his grooms went out to beg during the night in the strecta 
of Versailles ; how his purveyors " hid themselves ; " how, under 
Louis XVI. in 1778, there were 792,620 francs due to the wine- 
merchant, and 3,467,980 francs to the purveyor of fish and 
méat.' In 1788,50 great is the distress, the Ministerde Loménie 
appropriâtes and expends the funds of a private subscription 
raised for a hospital, and, at the time of his résignation, the trcas- 
ury is emply, save four hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
the half of which he puts in his pockeL What an administra- 
tion I 

In the présence of this debtor, evidently becoming însolvent, 
nll people, far and near, interested in his business, consiilt to- 
gether with alarm, and debtore are innumerable, coosisting of 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, employés, lenders of everr 
kind and degree, and, in the front rank, the fund-holden \i ~ 
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havc put ail thcir means for life into his hands, and who are 
to beg should he no', pay them annually the forty-four millions he 
owesihem; the industrialistsand traders who hâve inlrusled ihetr 
commercial integrity to litm and who would slirink u-itli liorror 
from failure as ils issue; and after thèse corne iheir credilors, 
their clerks, their kindred, in short, ihe largest portion of the 
laboring and peaceablc class which, thus far, had obeyed «-ithout 
a miirinur and never dreamed of bringing the established order 
of ihings under its control. Henceforth thîs class will exercise 
control attentively, dislruslfully and angrily. Woe to ihose who 
are at fauli, for they well know tbat the min of the State is their 



in. 

Meanwhile this class has climbed up the social ladder, and, 
through its ^/;Vr, rejoined those in the h ighesl position. Formetly 
between Dorante and M, Jourdain, between Don Juan and M. 
Dimanche,' between M, de Sotenville himself and Georges Dan- 
din, the iotcrval was immense ; everything was différent — dress, 
house, habits, characters, points of honor, ideas and language. 
On the one hand the nobles are drawn nearer to the Third-Estalc 
and, on ihe other, the Third-Estate is drawn nearer to the nobles, 
actual equality having preceded equality as a righi. 

On the approach of the ycar 1 789 it was dîfficuh to distinguish 
one from the other in the street. The sword is no longer wom 
by gentlemen in the city ; they hâve abandoned embroideries 
and laces, and walk about in plaln frock-coats, or drive them* 
Belves in their cabriolets.' "The simplicity of English cnstoms," 
and the customs of ihe Third-Estate seem to them better adapted 
to ordinary life. Their prominence proves irksome to them and 
they grow weary of being aJways on parade. Henceforth they 
accept familiarity that they may enjoy freedom of action, and 
are content "to mingle wilh their fellow-citîzens without obstacle 
or ostentation," H is certainly a grave sign, and the old feudal 
spirits hâve reason to tremble. The Marquis de Mirabeau, on 
learning that his son wishes to act as his own lawyer, consoles 
himsdf by se«ng others, of still higher rank, do much worse.* 
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"Although it was difficult to accq>t the idea of tfae giand» 
ton of our grandfather, as we saw him pass bjr at the court, 
the whole crowd, little and big, raising their hats to him zhx o£^ 
now about to figure at the bar of a lower tribunal, conteading 
about matters of practice with the barking dogs of chicanery, 
I said to myself that Louis XIV. would be stiD more astonisb^ 
could he see the wife of his grand-successor dressed in a 
peasant*s fiock and apron, with no attendants, not a page or anj 
one else, running about the palace and the terraces, requesting 
the first scamp in a frock-coat she encountered to give her his 
hand, which he simply does down to the foot of the steps.** An 
equalization of the ways and extemals of Hfe is, indeed, 011I7 a 
manifestation of the equalization of minds and tempers. The 
antique scenery being tmn away indicates the disappearance 
of the sentiments to which it belonged. It betokened gravity, 
dignity, habits of self-constraint and of living in public, authoritj 
and command. It was the ngid and ostentations parade of 
a social corps of staff-officers. At this time the parade is discon- 
dnued because the corps has been dîssolved. If the nobles 
dress like the bourgeoisie it is owing to their having become bour- 
geois, that is to say, idlers retired from business, with nothing to 
do but to talk and amuse themselves. Undoubtedly they amuse 
themselves and converse like people of refinement ; but it is not 
very difficult to equal them in this respect Now that the Third- 
Estate has acquired its wealth a good many plebeians hâve 
become people of society. The successors of Samuel Bernard 
are no longer so many Turcarets, but Paris- Duvemey^, Saint- 
Jameses, Labordes, refined men, people of culture and of feeling, 
possessing tact, literary and philosophical attainments, benevo- 
lent, giving fêtes and knowing how to entertain.* With them, 
with a shade of différence, we find about the same company as 
with a grand seignior, the same ideas and the same tone. TTieir 
sons, Messieurs de Villemer, de Francueil, d*Epinay, throw 
money out of the window with as much élégance as the young 
dukes with whom they sup. A parvenu with money and intel- 
lect soon becomes brightened, and his son, if not himself^ is 
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iniiiated: a few years' exercises in an academy, a danciiig- 
master, and one of tîie four ihousand public offices which confer 
Dobility, supply him with ihe déficient externals. Now, in 
thèse times, as soon as one knows how to conform to the lawa 
of good-breeding, how to bow and how to converse, one pos- 
sesses a patent for admission everywhere. An Englîshman ' re- 
marks that one of the first expressions employed in praise of a 
man is, "he has a-very graceful address," The Maréchale de 
Luxenabourg, so high-spirited, always sélects La Harpe as her 
cavalier, beca use "he offers his arm so well." The plebeîan noc 
only enters the drawing-room, if he is fitted for it. but he stand» 
foremost in it if he has any Lilent. The first place in conversa- 
rion, and even in public considération, is for Voltaire, the soq 
of a notary, for Diderot, the son of a cutler, for Rousseau, the 
son of a watchmaker, for d'Alembert, a foundling brought up by 
a glazier ; and, after the great men hâve dLsappeared, and no 
writers of the second grade are left, the leading duchesses are 
still content to hâve the seats at their tables occupied by Champ- 
fort, another foundUng, Beaumarchais, the son of another watch- 
maker, I^ Harpe, supported and raised on charity, Marmontel, 
the son of a village tailor, and many others of Icss note, in short, 
every parvenu possessing any intellectuai power. 

The nobility, to perfecl their own accomplishments, borrow 
their pens and aspire to their successes. "We hâve recovered 
frora those old Gothic and absurd préjudices against litcrajy 
cuhure," says the Prince de Hénin;' "as for myself I would 
compose a comedy to-morrow if I had ihe talent, and îf I hap- 
pened to be made a liltle angry. I would perform in it." And, 
in fact, " the Vicomte de Ségur, son of the minister of war, playi 
the part of the lover in 'Nina' on Mlle, de Guimard's stage 
with the actors of the Italian Comedy."' One of Mme. de 
Genlis's personages, reiuming to Paris after five years' absence, 
says that "he left men wholly devoled to play, hunting, and 
their small houses,and he finds them ai] tumed authors."* Thejr 

1 John Andiïwi. "A companiive ww." «t, p. j». 
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hawk about iheir tragédies, comédies, noveU, eclogues, diss 
lions and treatises of ail kinds &om one drawîng-room 1 
another. They strive lo get their pièces played ; ihey previoudf * 
submit them to the judgment of aclors ; they solicil a word of 
praise from the Mercure ; they read fables at the sittiogs of the 
Academy. They become involved in the bickerings, in the vain- 
glory, in the littleness of literary life, and still worse, of the life 
of the Etage, inasmuch as they are themselves performere and 
piay in company with real actors in hundreds of private théâtres. 
Add to this, if you please, other petty amateur talents stich as 
■ketching in water-colors, writing songs, and playing the flule. 

After this intermixture of classes and this dispjacement of chai- 
acter what superiority rests with the nobles? By what spécial 
merit, through what tecogniïed capacity are they to secure the 
respect of a raember of the Third-Estate ? Outside of fashion- 
able élégance and a few points of breeding, in what respect do 
they differ from him ? What superior éducation, what famUîanty 
with affaire, what expérience with government, what polîtical in- 
struction, what local ascendancy, what moral authority can be al- 
leged lo sanction their pretensions to the highest places ? In the 
way of practice, the Thîrd-Estate already does the work, pro- 
viding the qualified men, the intendants, the ministerial head- 
clcrks, the lay and ecclesiastical administra tors, the compétent 
laborers of ail kinds and degrees. Call to mind the Marquis of 
whom we hâve jusl spoken, a former caplaîn in the French guaids, 
a man of feehng and of loyalty, admilting at the élections of 1 789 
that " the knowledge essential to a deputy would most getierâlly 
be found in the Third-Estate, the mind therc being accustomed 
to business." In the way of theory: the plebeian is as mO- 
informed as the noble, and he thinks he is still better infortned, 
because, having read the sarae books and airivcd at the same 
principles, he does not, like him, siop half-way on the road lo 
their conséquences, but plunges headlong to the very depths of 
the doctrine, convinced that his logic is clairvoyance and that be 
is the more enlightened because he is the least prejudiced. Coo- 
sider the young men who, about twenty years of âge ïn 1780, 
boni in industrious families. accustomed to d$3n and aUe to 
work twelve hours a day, a Barnave, a Carnot, a Rcedeivr, a 
Merlin de Thionville, a Robespierre, an energetic race, feeln» 
iheir strengih, criticizing their rivais, aware of their weaknes&, c 
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paring their own application and éducation to their ievity and 
incompetency, and, at the moment wlien youthful ambition stire 
within them, seeing themselves excluded in advance from any su- 
perior position, consigned for life to subaltem employment, and 
subjected in every career to the precedence of superiors whom 
they hardly recognize as their equals. At the artillery examin- 
ations whcre Chérin, the genealogisi, refuses plebeians, and where 
the Abbé Bosen, a mathematician, rejects the ignorant, it is dîs- 
covered thaC capacity is wanling among the noble pupils and no- 
bility among the capable pupils,' the two quahties of gentllity and 
intelligence seeming to exclude each oiher, as there are but four 
or five out of a hundred pupiis who combine the two condition». 
Now, as Society at thîs time is mixed, soch tests are fréquent and 
easy. Whether lawyer, physîcian, or raan of letters, a member 
of the Third'Estate wilh whom a duke converses familiarly, who 
GÏts in a diligence alongside of a couot-colonel of hussars,' can 
appreciate his companion or his interlocutor, weigh his ideas, test 
his merit and esCeem him at his just value, and I am sure that he 
does not overrate him. The nobility having lost a spécial capac- 
ity, and the Third-Estate having acquired a gênerai capacity, they 
are on a par in éducation and in aptitudes, the inequality which 
separated them becoming offensive in becomîng useless. Nobil- 
ity being inslitulcd by custom it is no longer sanctified by con- 
science ; the Third-Estate beîng justly excîted against privilèges 
that hâve no justification, whether in the capacity of the noble or 
in the incapacity of the bourgeois. 

IV. 

Distrust and wralh towards the govemment which compromisci 
ail fortunes, rancor and hostility against the nobility which bais 
ail roads, are, then, the sentiments that develop themselves in 
the middle class solely through the advance of îts wealth and 
culture. Acting on-qiaterial of this descripition we can divine the 
efiectof the new philosophy. At first, confined to the aristocratie 
réservoir, the doctrine filters out through ail interstices like so many 
Irickling streams, and insensibly diffuses itself among the lower 
class. AIready, în 1737, Barbier, a bourgeois of the old stock 
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and having litlle knowledge of philosophy and phDosophert 
except ihe naine, thus writes in his journal: "A hundred poor 
fainilies are deprived of the annuities on which they supported 
themselves, acquired with bonds for which ihe king is responsîble 
and of which the capital is obliterated; fifty-six thousand livres 
are given in pensions to people who hâve- held the best offices, 
where they hâve aniassed considérable property, always at the 
expense of the people, and ail thîs merely that they may nsl 
themselves and do nothing."' One by one, refomiative ideas 
penetrate to his office of consulting advocate; conversation bas 
sufhced to propagate theni, homely common sensé needing no 
philosophy to secure their récognition. "The tax on property," 
said he, in 1750, "should be proportioned and equally distributed 
among ail the king's subjects and the members of the govcmraent, 
in proportion to the property each really possesses in the kîngdon); 
in England, the lands of the nobility, the clergy and the Third- 
Estaie pay alike withoul distinction, and nothing is more jusL" 
In the six years wliich follow the flood increases. People dc- 
nounce the government in the cafés, on their promenades, while 
the police dare not arrest malconlents " because they would hâve 
to arrest everybody." The disaffection goes on increasiag up 
to the end of the reign. In 1744, says the bookseller Hardy, 
during the king's illness at Metz, privale individuals cause six 
thousand niasses to be said for his recovery and pay for them MX 
thesacristy of Notre Dame; in 1757, after Damiens's altempt 
on the king's Itfe, the number of masses demandcd is only six 
hundred; in 1774, during the malady which carries him off, tbe 
number falls down lo three. The complète discrédit of the 
government, Ihe immense success of Rousseau, thèse two 
cvents, occurring simulianeousiy, afford a date for the cot)ver> 
sion of the Tliird-Estate to philosophy.' A travellcr, at ihc be- 
ginning of the reign of Louis XVI., who returns hotne after some 
years' absence, on being asked what change hc noticcd in the 
nation, replied, " Nothing, acapt that what used lo be taiktd oAfiml 
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in tke drawing-rooms is r^p^aUd in the strecls." ' And that whicb 
is repeiited in the streets is Rousseau's doctrine, the Discourse 
on Inequality, the Social Contract amplihed, populari/ed and 
repeated by disciples in every tone and in every shape. What 
is more fascinating for the man of the Third-Estate ? Not only 
is this theory in vogue, and encouniered by him at the décisive 
moment when, for the first time, he turns his attention to gênerai 
principles, but again it provides him with arms against social ine- 
quality and political absolutîsni, and much sharper than he needs. 
To people disposed to put restraints on power and to aboUsh 
privilèges, what guide is more sympathetic than the writer of 
genius, the powerful logicîan, the impassioned orator, who ea- 
tablishes nalural law, who répudiâtes historié law, who proclaims 
the equality of men, who conlends for the sovereignty of the 
people, who denounces on every page ihe usurpation, the vices, 
the worthlessness, the raalefactions of the great and of kings! 
And I omit ihe points by whîch he makes acceptable to a rigid 
and laborious bourgeoUif, to the new men ihat are working and 
advancing themselves, hîs sleady earnestness, his harsh and 
bitter tone, his eulogy of simple habits, of domestic vtrtues, of 
personal ment, of virile energy, the plebeian addressing plebeians. 
It is not sufprising that ihey should accept him for a guide and 
welcorae his doctrines with that fervor of faith whjch constitutes 
enthusiasm, and which is always an accom pan i ment of the new- 
bom idea as of the new-bom affection. 

A compétent judge, and an eye-witness, Maliet Dupan, writei 
in 1799: "Rousseau had a hundred times more readers among 
the middle and lower classes than Voltaire. He alone jnoculated 
the French with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people and 
with its extremest conséquences. It would be difficult tocite â 
single revolulionist who was not transported over thèse anarchîcal 
théories, and who did not burn with ardor to realîze them. That 
Central Social, the disinlegrator of societies, was the Koian of 
the pretentious talkers of 1789, of the Jacobins of 1790, of the 
republicans of 1791, and of the most atrocious of the madmeu. 
... I heard Marat in 178S read and comment on the Contrai 
Social \a the public streets to the applause of an enthusiastic aud- 
itory." The same year, in an immense throng iilling the greAt 
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hall of thc Palais de Justice, Lacretelle hears the same book 
cited, its dogmas enforced "by membere of the bar,' by young 
lawyers, by the whole lettered tribe swarming with new-fledged 
publicists." Hundreds of détails show us that it ïs a catechism 
in every hand. In 1784' certain magistrales' sons, on taklng 
their first lesson in jurisprudence of an assistant professor, M. 
Saveste, hâve the "Contrat Social" placed in their hands as > 
manual. Those who find thîs new political geometry too diâïcult 
leam at Jeast its axioms, and if thèse prove unmanageablc thcjr 
dérive from them their palpable conséquences, so many convenieni 
équivalents, the sraall cuirent change of the lîterature in vogue, 
whether drama, history, or romance.' The dogmas of equality 
and liberty infiltrate and peneirate the class able to read the 
"Eloges" by Thomas, the pastorals of Bernardin de St. Hene, 
the compilation of Raynal, the comédies of Beaumarchais and 
cven the " Young Anarcharsis" and the lîterature of the resusCh 
tated Greelc and Roman antiquity.* " A few days ago," siyi 
Métra,' " a dinner of focty ecclesiastics from the country look 
place at the house of the curate of Orangis, fivc leagues from 
Paris. At the dessert, and in the truih which came eut over their 
•wine, they ail admitted that they came 10 Paris to see the 'Mir- 
liage of Figaro.' . . . Up to thc présent lime il seems as if 
comic authors întended to make sport for the great at the expense 
of the little, but hère, on the contrary, it is the little who laugh at the 
cxpenseof the great." Hence the success of the pièce. A steward 
of a château finds a Raynal in the libtary, the furious declamacioQ 
of which so delights him that, at the end of thirty years, he eau re- 
peat it without stumbling. A sergeant in the French guardsem- 
broiders waistcoats throughout the night Eo earn the wherewilfai] 
to purchase new books of thîs stamp. After the gallant pictiue 
of the boudoir comes the austère and palriotic picture ; " Belisft- 
rius" and the "Horatii" nf David indicate the new public SEÛrit. 
also ihat of the studios." The spirit is thaï of Rousseau. " the It- 
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publican spirit ; " ' the entire middte class, artîsts, employés, 
curâtes, physicians, attomeys, advocates, the lettered and the jour- 
nalists, ail are won over to it; and its aliment consists of the 
worst as well as the worthîest passions, ambition, envy, craving 
for liberty, zeal for the public welfare and the consdousness of 
righL 

V. 
AU thèse passions intensîfy each other. There is nothing like 
a wrong to quicken the sentiment of justice. There is nothing 
like the sentiment of justice to quicken the injury proceeding from 
a wrong. The Third-Estate, considering itself deprived of the 
place to which it is entitled, tinds itself uncomfortable in the place 
it occupies and, accordingly, suffers through a thousand petty 
grievances it would not, formerly, hâve noticed. On discovering 
that he is a citizen a man is irritaied at being treated as a subject, 
no one accepting an inferior position alongside of one of whom 
he believes himself the equal. Hence, during a period of twenty 
years, the ancient régime vainly grows easier, seeming to be 
still more burdeosome, while its sctatches exasperate as if they 
were so many wounds. Countless instances might be quoted 
înstead of one. At the théâtre in Grenoble, Bamave,* a child, is 
with his mother in a box which ihe Duc de Tonnerre, govemor 
of the province, had assigned to one of his satellites. The man- 
ager of the théâtre, and next an officer of the guard, request 
Madame Qarnave to wilhdraw. She refuses, whereupon ihe gov- 
emor orders four fusileers to force her out. The pîl had already 
taken the matter Lp,and violence was fcared.when M. Bamave, 
advised of the affront, entered and led his wife away, exclaiming 
aloud, " I leave by order of the govemor." The indignant pul>- 
lie, ail the bourgeoisie, agreed among themselves not to enter the 
théâtre again without an apology being made ; the théâtre, in 
fact, remaining empiy several months, uniil Madame Bamave 
consented to reappear there. This outrage afterwards recurred 
3 the future deputy, and he then swore "to elevate the caste W 
which he belonged out of the humiliation to which it seemed 
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condemned." In lîke manner Lacroix, ihe future meinber 
Convention,' on leaving a thealr^ and jostled by a gentlenun 
who was giving his arm to a Udy, ulters a ioud compIaÎDL 
" Who are you ? " says the person. Srill the provincial, he is sim- 
ple enough lo give his namc, suroame, and qualifi calions in fuD. 
"Very well," says the other man, "good for you — I am tbff 
Comte de Chabannes, and I am în a hurry," saying wliich, 
"laughing heartily," he jumps into his vehide. "Ah, sir," oc- 
elaimed Lacroix, still much excited by his misadventure, "pnde 
and préjudice establish an awful gulf between man and tnanl" 
We may rest assured that, with MaraE, a veterinary surgeon in dw 
Comte d'Artois's stables, with Robespierre, a protégé of the 
bishop of Anas, with Danton, an inïiignificant lawyer in Mcry- 
sur-Seine, and with many othcrs beside, self-esteem, in ftequenï 
encountcis, bled in the same Tashion. The corcentrated bitwr- 
ness with which Madame Roland's memoiTS are îmbued tas no 
other cause. •■She could noi forgive society' for the inferior po- 
sition she had so long occupied in it." ' Thanks to Rousseaa, 
vanity, so natural to man, and especially seositive with a Freoclk- 
man, becomes still more sensitive. The slightest discriminatïoo, 
a tone of the ^■oice, seems a mark of dîsdain. " One day,' on al- 
luding, before the minister of war, to a gênerai officer who bad 
obtained his ranlc through his merit, he exclaimed, 'Oh, yes, an 
ofRcerof luck.' This expression, beîng repeated and commeoted 
on, does much mischief." In vain do the grandees show theïr 
condescending spirit, "welcoming with equal kindness and gen- 
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tieness ail who are presented to them." In the mansion of the 
Duc de Penthièvre the nobles eat at ihe table of the master of the 
house, the plebeians dine with his first gentleman and only enter 
the drawing-room when coffee is served. There they find "io full 
strength and with a high tone" the others who had the honor of, 
dining with His Highness, and "who do not fail to salute the 
new arrivais with a coraplacency instinct wilh patronage." ' This 
suffices ; in vain the Duke " carries his attentions even to the most 
minute degree." Beugnot, so pliable, has no désire to retum, ■ 
They bear thera ill-will, not only on account of their slight bows 
but again on account of their over-politeness. Champfort acri- 
moniously relates that (4'Alembert, at the height of his réputation, 
being in Madame du Deffant's drawing-room with Président Hé- 
nault and M. de Pont-de-Veyle, a physician enters naraed Four- 
nier, and he, addressing Madame du DeffanC, says, " Madame, I 
hâve the honor of presenting you with my very humble respects ; " 
tuming to Président Hénault, " I hâve the honor to be yoar obe- 
dient servant," and then to M. de Pont-de-Veyle, "Sir, your 
most obedient," and to d'Alembert, "Good day, sir."* To a re- 
beUious hean everything is an object of resentment. The Thlrd- 
Estate, foUowîng Rousseau's example, cherishes ill-feeling against 
the nobles for what they do, and yel again, for whal they are, 
for their luxury, their élégance, their insincerity, iheir refîned 
and brilliant behavior. Champfort is embittered against them on 
account of the polite attentions with which they overwheira hîm. 
Sieyès bears them a grudge on account of a promised abbey 
which he did not obtain. Each individual, besides the gênerai 
grievances, has his personal grievance. Their coolness, like their 
farailiarity, attentions and inattentions, is an offence, and, under 
thèse millions of needle-thrusts, real or imaginary, the mind gets 
lo be full of gall. 

In 1789, il is fiill to overflowîng. "The most honorable tide 
of the French nobihty," writes Champfort, "is a direct descent 
from some thirty thousajid hehneted, cuirassed, amdetted beings 
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wbo, i>n heavf hones sheathed in srator, tiod Vider faot dghl or 
tel) millions of naked men, the aoctisiors of the actnal natkxi. 
Behold thèse weU-e$tablUhed daims to the rc^iect and aâccnon 
of their descendants '. .\nd, lo complète the reqiectabiltty of thia 
DObility, it i& recruiied atid regeoerued by the adoption of thoee 
who hâve acquired fonune by pluodeiing the cabins of the poor 
who are unable to pay ils impositions." ' " Wbj should not (fae 
Third-Esute send back," sa)-5 Siejès,* *'into Franoonia every 
family that maintains ila absunl prctensioD of having spning bom 
the toios or a race of conquerat^ and of havtng succeeded to 
the rights of coaquest? I can well imagine, were tberc no 
police, every Cartouche finnly establishing himself on the high- 
road — woidd that give him a right to levy totl ? Suppose him W 
seil a moDopoIy of this kind, once common enough, to an honei 
Euccessor, would the right become any more respectable in the 
hands of the purchaser ? . . . Every privilège, in its natare. k 
iinjust, odious, and agaiost the social compact. The btood botb 
at the thought of its ever having been possible to legally coow- 
crate down to the eighteenth centuiy the abominable fruits of aa 
abominable feuda] System. . . . The caste of nobles ia mlly 
a poputatioD apart, a fraudulent population, howei'«T, which, fac 
lack of serviceable faculties, and unable to exist alcMie, bsunt 
itself upon a lîving nation, like the vegetable tumora that sup. 
port themselves on the sap of the plants to which they an a 
buTden,and which wither beneath the load. . . . Tliey suck ail, 
ever>thing being for ihem. . . . Every bianch of the execotivt 
power has fallen into the hands of this caste, which (tbrmerir) 
supplied the church, the robe and the sword, A sort of caOta- 
lemity or joint patemity leads the nobles each to prefer the otbs 
and ail to the rest of the nation. . . . The Court re^n^and 
not the monarch. The Coun créâtes and distrîbutcs oRicM. 
And what is the Court but the head of this vast aristocracy thu 
covers ail parts of France and which, through its meniben, «t- 
tains to and exercises everywhere whatcver is requisîte in ill 
branches of the public administration ? " ' Let us put an end to 
"this social crime, this long parricide which one clâss does iisdf 

' QvDipfïn, 335. 
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the honor to commit daily against the othets. . . . Ask no 
longer what place the privîleged shal! occupy in the social order; 
it is simply asking what place in a sick man's body. musl bc 
assigned to a raalignant ulcer that Is undcrmîning and tonnenting 
it , . . to the loathsoniediBease that îsconsuraing the livingflesh," 
The resuit is apparent — let us eradîcate the ulcer, or at least 
sweep away the verrain. The Third-Estate, in itself and by 
itself, is "a complète nation," requiring no organ, needing no aid 
to subsist or to govem itself, and which will recover ils health on 
rldding itself of the parasites infesting its skin. "What is the 
Third-Estate ? Everylhing. What, tlius far, is it in the pohtical 
body? Nothing, What does it demand? To become some- 
thing." Not a portion but the whole. Its poHtical ambition 
is as great as its social ambition, and il aspires lo authorîty 
as well as to equality. If privilèges are an evil that of the king 
is the worst for it is the greatest, and human digniiy, wounded by 
the prérogative of the noble, perishes under the absolutism of the 
king. Of litde conséquence is it that he scarcely uses it, and 
that his government, deferential to public opinion, is that of a 
hesitating and indulgent parent. Emancipated from real des- 
potism, the Third-Ëstatc becomes excîted against possible des- 
potism, imagining itself in slavery in cooscnting to remain 
subject A jiroud spirit bas recovered itself, become erect. and, 
the better to secure its rights, b going to claim ail rights. To the 
man who from antiquity down has been subject to masters, it is 
so sweet, so intoxîcating to be in their places, to say to himself, 
they are my mandataries, to regard himself a member of the 
■overeign power, king of France in his individual sphère, the 
sole legitimate author of ail rightsand ofail functions ! In coq- 
fonnity wilh the doctrines of Rousseau the memorials of the 
Third-Estate unanimously insist on a constitution for France; 
none exists, or at least the one she posscsses is of no value. 
Thus far " the conditions of the social compact hâve been ig- 
nored ; " ' now that they hâve been discovered they must be 
written out. To say, with the nobles according to Montesquieu, 
that the constitution exists, that its great featurcs need not be 
changed, that it is necessary only to rcform abuses, that the Statesr 
General exercise only limited power, that they are incompétent to 
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substitute another régime for the monarchy, is not tnie. Tacitljr 
or expressly, the Third-Estale refuses to restrict its mandate and 
allows no barriers to be interposed against it. It requires its dep- 
uties accordingly to vote " not by ordere but each by himsdf aad 
conjoinlly." " In case the deputies of the clergy or of ihe nobihty 
should reftjse to deliberate in common and indîvidually, the dep- 
uties of the Third-Estate, represenring twenty-four millions of 
men, able and obliged to déclare itself the National Assembly, noi- 
withslanding the scission of the représentation of four hundred 
thousand persons, will propose to the King in concert with ihoM 
among the Clergy and the Nobility disposed to join them, tbeir in- 
sistance in providing for the necessities of the State, and the 
taxes thus assented ta shall be apportioned among ail the subjects 
of the king without distinction." ' Do not object that a peopte 
thus mutilated becomes a mère crowd. that leadeis cannot be 
improvised, that it is difficutt to dispense with natural guides, 
that, considering ail things, this Clergy and this Nobility still fonn 
a sélect group, that two-fifths of the soil is in their hands, ihat 
one-half of the intelligent and cuttivatedclass of men are in tbeti 
ranks, that they are exceedîngly well-disposed and that old biî- 
toric bodies hâve alnays aiTorded to libéral constiiutions theit 
best supports. According to the principle enunciated by Rous- 
seau we are not to value men but to count them. In pt^tics 
numbers only are respectable i neilher birth, nor propcrty, nor 
funaion, nor capacity, is a tille to be considered ; high or lo*. 
ignorant or leamed, a gênerai, a soldier, or a hod-carrier, cach 
individual of the social artny is a unit provtded tviih a voie: 
wherever a raajority is found there is the right. Hence. the 'l"hird- 
Esiaie puis forth its right as incontestable, and, in its lum, it pio- 
claims with Louis XIV., " I am the State." 

fhis principle once admitted or enforced, ail will go welL ~ It 
seemed," says an eye-wimess,' " as if we were aboul lo bc governed 
by men of the golden âge. This free, just and wise peo[de, 
always in harmony with itself, always clear-sighted m cboo6tn8 
its ministers, moderate in the use of its strength and power, nertr 
could be led away, never deceived, never under the dominion o^ 
or enslaved by, the authority which it confided. Its will wouM 
fashion the laws and the law would constitute its happmcss." 

I Prud'huBiM, iHd.. ClUûm or chc Tbiid-EinHi of Di>«i, Du 
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The nation is to be regenerated, a phrase found in al) writings 
and in every mouth. At Nangis, Arthur Youngfinds thisthe sub- 
stance of political conversation.' The chaplain of a régiment, 
a curate in ihe vicinity, keeps fast hold of it; as lo knowing 
what it means that îs another matter. It is impossible to 
find anything out through explanations of it otherwise than "a 
theoretic perfection of govemment, questionabje in ils origin, 
ha?,ardous in ils progress, and visionary in ils end." On the 
Engli^hman proposing to ihem the British constitution as i, 
model ihey "hold it cheap in respect of liberty" and greet it 
with a sraile; it is, especially, not in conformily with "the princi- 
ples." And observe that we are ai the résidence of a grand 
seignior, in a circle of enlîghtened men. At Riom, at the ele^tiçn 
assemblies,''Malouet finds "pereons of aa ordinary stamp, practi- 
tioners, petly lawyefs, with no expérience of public business, 
quoting the 'Contrat Social,' vehemently declaiming against 
tyranny, and each proposing his own constitution." Most of 
them are withoul any knowledge whatever, mère traffickcrs in 
chicane ; the best instructed entertain mère schoolboy ideas of 
poiitics. In the coUeges of ihe UniveRity no history is taught,' 
"The name of Henry IV., says Lavalette, was noi once uttered 
during my eight years of study.and, at seventeen years of âge, I 
was still ignorant of the epoch and the mode of the establishment 
of the Bourbons on the ihrMie." The stock they carry away 
with them consists wholly, as with Camille Desmoulins, of 
scraps of Latin, enlering the world with brains stuffed with "re- 
publican maxims," excited by souvenirs of Rome and Sparta, 
and "pcnetrated with profound contempt for monarchical govem- 
ments." Subsequently, at the law school, they ieam something 
about légal abstractions, or els» Ieam nothing. In the lecture- 
courses at Paris there are no auditors ; the professer delivers his 
lecture to copyists who seil their copy-books. If a pupil should 
attend himself and take notes he would be regarded with suspi- 
cion ; he would be charged with tryîng lo deprive the copyists 
of the means of eaming their living, A diploma. consequently, 
is worthless, At Bourges one is obtainable in six monihs; if the 
young man succeeds in comprehending the law it is through 
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later pracdce and familianty with it. Of foreign laws and insti- 
tutions there is not the least knowlcdge, scarcely even a vague 
or false notion of them. Malouet himself entertains a ineagre 
idea of the English Parliatoent. while many, with respect to céré- 
monial, imagine it a copy of the Parliament of France. The mech- 
anism of free constitutions, or llie conditions of effective bbeft)-, 
Ihat is too complicated a question. Montesquieu, save in the greal 
tnagisterial famiUes, is antiquated for twenty years past. Of 
what avail are studies of ancient France? " What is the result 
of so much and such profound research ? Laborious conjectuK 
and reasons for doubting.'" It is much more convwiient lo 
«art with the rights of man and to deduce the conséquences. 
Schoolboy logic suâices for that to which coilegiate rhetoric sup- 
plies the tirades. 

In this great void of enlighlenment the vague terms of liberty. 
equality and the sovereignty of the people, ihe glowing expres- 
sions of Rousseau and hîs successorrj, ail thèse new axioms, bUw 
up like buming coals, discharging clouds of smoke and intoKicat- 
ing vapor. High-sounding and vague language is interposai 
between the mind and objects around it; ail outlines are confuscd 
and the vertigo begins. Never lo ihe same extent bave men 
lost the purport of outward things. Never hâve they been n 
once raore blind and more chimerical. Never bas their dîsturbed 
reason rendered them more tranquil concerning real danger and 
creaced more alarm at tmaginary danger. SCrangers with cool 
blood and wlio witness the spectacle, Mallet-Dupan, Dtununi 
of Geneva, Arthur Young, Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, wiiie 
that the French are insane. Morris, în this universal delirium. 
can mention to Washington butone sane mind, thaï ofMarmonicl, 
and Marmontel speaks in thetsame style as Morris. At the 
preliminary meetings of the clubs, and at the assemblïcs oC 
electorSjheis theonlyone who opposes un reasonablc propoùdom. 
Sunounding him are none but the excited, the cxalted abool 
nothing.even to grotesqueness.* In every act of the established 
régime, in eveiy administrative measure. " in a)l police regulaàoitt. 
in ail financia] decrees, in ail the graduatud authorities on whicfa 
public ordcr and tranquillity dépend, thcre was nought in whidi 
they did not find an aspect of tyranny. ■ . . On the iralls and 
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barrière of Paris being refcTTcd to, thèse were denounced ai 
endosures for deer and derogatory to man." " I aaw," says ora 
of thèse oralors, " at the barrier Saint-Victor, sculptured on one 
of the pillars — would you believe it ? — an enonnouï lion's head, 
with opcn jaws vomiting forth chains as a menace to those who 
passed it. Could a more horrible emblem of slavery and of 
despotism be imagined!" "The orator himself imitâtes the roar 
of the hon. The listenere were ail excited by ît and I, who 
passed the barrier Saint'Victor so often,was surprised ihat this 
horrible image had not stniclc me. That very day I examined 
it closely and, on the pîlaster, I found only a small buckler 
suspended as an omament by a littlé chain attached by the 
sculpter to a little lion's mouth, like those we see sejring as 
door-knockers or as water-cocks." Perverted sensations and 
délirions conceptions of this kind woutd be regarded by physî- 
cians as the symptoms of mental dérangement, and we are only 
in the early months of the year 1785! In such excitable and 
over-excited brains the powerful fascination of words îs about to 
exorcise phantoms, some of them hideous, the aristocrat and the 
tyrant, and others adorable, the fnend of the people and the 
mcomiptible patriot, so many disproponionaie figures fashioned 
in dreams, but the substitutes of figures in aclual life, and which 
the maniac ia to overwhelm with his praise or pursue with hls fury. 



VI. 



Thus does the philosophy of the cighteenth century descend 
among the people and propagate itself. Ideas, on the first story 
of the house, in handsome gilded rooms, serve only as an evening 
illumination, as drawing-room explosives and pleasing Bengal 
^ lights, with which people amuse themselves, and then laughingly 
H throw from the Windows into the street. CoUected together in the 
I story below and on the ground floor, transported to shops, to 
B warehouses and into business cabinets, they find combustible ma- 
I terial, piles of wood a long time accumijated, and hère do the 
H fiâmes enkindie. TTie conflagration seems lo havc already begun, 
H for the chimneys roar and a ruddy light gleams through the win- 
H dowsibut "No,"5ay the people above, "those below would take 
B care not to set the house on tire, for they lîve in it as we do. It 
B is only a straw bonfire or a bumÎDg chîmney, and a little water 
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will extinguish it; and, besides, thèse little accidents dear the 
chimney and bum out the soot" 

Take care 1 Under the vast deep arches supporting it, in tibe 
odlars of the house, there is a magazine of powder« 
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CHAPTER I. 



I. Privations, — Under Louis XIV, — Under Louis XV, — Under Louii 
XVI. — II. The condition o( Ibe peasanl duting the ]ast thirty years of tbe 
Andenl Régime, — His precahous subsistence. — State of agriculture. — Un- 
cultivated farros. — Poor cultivntion. — Inadéquate wagcs.— I^aclt of comforts. 
— III, Aspects of the country and of tlie peasantry. — IV. How the peosant 
becomes a proprielor. — He is no belter off. — Incccase of taies. — Hc il tbA 
"mole" of the Ancieot Régime. 

I. 

La Bruyère wrote, just a century befbre 1789.* "Certain 
savage-looking beîngs, roale and femde, are seen in the countty, 
black, livid and sunburnt, and belonging to the soil which they 
dig and gnib with invincible stubbomness. They seem capable 
of articulation, and, when they stand erect, they display human 
linéaments. They are, in fact, men. They relire at night înto 
Iheir dens where they lîve on black bread, water and roots. 
They spare olher human beings the trouble of sowing, ploughing 
and harvesting, and thus should not be in want of the bread they 
hâve planted." They continue in want of it during Iwenty-five 
years after this,and die in herds, I estimate that in 1715 more 
than one-third of the population, six millions, perish with hunger 
and of destitution. The picture, accordingly, for thefirst quarter 
of the century preceding ihe Révolution, far from beîng over- 
drawn, is the reverse; we shall see that, during more than half a 
century, up to the death of Louis XV. ît is exact ; perhaps in- 
stead of weakening any of its points, they should be strengthened. 

' La Btuyire, cdiiloD of DhiuHcuti, II. 97. Addiiioii to Iht lounh «I. (i«}). 
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**In 1715/' says Sl Simon, " «itb tfae profuseness of Stras- 
bourg and Chantilly, the pe<^le, in Nomundy, live on the graas 
of the tîelds. The first idng in Emope ts great sûnply by being 
a king of beggars of ail condîtioDs, and by tnraing iûs kingdoiB 
înto a vast hospital of dying people of wbom iheir ail is uiken 
without a munnur."' In ihc moM prospérons (Liys of Flctny 
and in the &nest région in France, the peasant hides " his wine on 
accouni of the excise and his bread on account of the bâilr,"* 
convinced "that he is a losl maa if any doubt exists of his dytog 
of starvation." * In 1739 d'.Argenson writes in his journal:* 
"The famine has jusi occasioned three insuirections in the prov- 
inces, at Ruffec, at Caen, and at Chinon. Women Câuiying dieîr 
bread with thcm hâve been assassinatcd on the highways. . . . 
M. le Duc d'Orléans brought to the CouncD the other day S 
pièce of bread, and placed it on Ihe table tefore the kîng; 'Sire,* 
said he, 'ihere is the bread on whîch your subjects now fêed 
themselvea.' " " In my own canton of Touraine men bave been 
eating herbage more than a year." Misery finds company on 
ail sides. " It is lallied about at Versailles more than cver. The 
king interrogated the bishop of Chartres on the condition of his 
people; he replied that 'the famine and the rnortaJity werc soch 
that men ate grass like sheep and died likc so many aies.' " In 
1740,' Massillon, bishop of Clermonl-Ferrand, writes to Fleury: 
"The people of the rural districts are living in frightful destitu- 
tion, without beds, without furniture ; the majority, for half tfae 
year, even lack barley and oat bread, their sole food, and which 
they are compelled to take ont of their own and their childrens' 
mouths to pay the taxes, It pains me to see this sad spectacle 
cvery year on ray râits. The negroes of our colonies are, in ihis 

thfl rvpoTU p^fl up by Ih* inlcodanu for thv Due de Dmigoene^ 
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respect, infinitely better off, for, whîle working, they are fed and 
clothed along with theit wives and chîidren, while our peasantry, 
the most laborious in the kingdom, cannot, with the hardest and 
most devoted labor, eam bread for themselves and their farailies, 
and at the same time pay the subsidies." In 1740,' at Lille, the 
people rebel against ihe export of grain. " An intendant infoims 
me that the misery increases from hour lo hour, the slightest 
danger to the crops resulting in this for three years past. . . . 
FJanders, especially, is greatly embarrassed ; there is nothing lo 
live on iintil the harvesting, which will not take place for two 
monlhs. The provinces the best off are not abie to help the 
olhers. Each bourgeois in each lown is obliged to feed one or 
two poor pereons and provide them with fourteen pounds of 
bread per week. In the little town of ChatellerauU, (of four 
thousand inhabitants), eighteen hundred poor, this winter, are on 
that footing. . . . The poor outnumber those able to Ifte without 
begging , . , while prosecutions for unpaid dues are carried on 
with unexampled rigor. The dothes of the poor arc seized, and 
their last measure of flour, the latches on their doors, etc. , , . 
The abbess of Jouarre told me yesterday that, in her canton, in 
Brie, most of the ground had not been planted." Il is not sur- 
prising that the famine spreads even to Paris. " Fears are enter- 
tained of next Wednesday. There is no more bread in Paris, 
except that of the damaged flour which is brought in and which 
bums (when baking). The miUs are working day and night al 
Belleville, regrinding old damaged fiour. The people are ready 
to rebel ; bread goes up a soi a day ; no merchant dares, or is 
disposed, to bring in his wheat. The market on Wednesday was 
alraost in a state of revolt, there being no bread in it after seven 
o'clock in the moming. . , . The poor créatures at Bicétre were 
put on short allowance, three ijuarterom (twelve ounces), being 
reduced to only half a pound. A rebellion broke out and ihcy 
forced the guards. Numbers escaped and they hâve inundaled 
Paris. The watch, with the police of the neighborhood. were 
called out, and an attack was made on thèse poor wretches with 
bayonei and sword. About fifty of them were left on the ground [ 
the revolt was not suppressed yesterday moming." 

Ten yeais later the cvil is greater,' "In the country around 
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me, ten leagues from Paris, 1 tînd increased privation and constant 
complaints. Whal musl ît be in our wretched provinces m the 
interior of the kingdom ? . . . My curate tells me that eight 
families, supporting ihemselves on iheir labor when I left, are now 
begging their bread. "niere is no work to be had. The wealthy 
are economizing like the poor. And with ail thts the tmlU is 
exacted with military severity. The coUeclors, with their officers, 
accompanied by locksmîths, force open the doors aod carry off 
and sell fumiture for one-quarter of its value, the expenses ex- 
ceeding the amount of the tax. . . ." " I am ai this moment on 
my estâtes in Touraine. I encounter nothing but frightftil priva- 
tions ; the melancholy sentiment of suffering no longer prevails 
with the poor inhabicants, but rather one of utter despair \ they 
désire death only, and avoid increase. , ■ . It is esdmaled thaï 
one-quarter of the woïking-days of the year go 10 ihe torvées, ttie 
laborersfiig^inglhemselves, and with what? . . . Iseepoorpeo- 
ple dying of destitution. They are paid fifteen sous a day, eqnal 
to a crown, for their load. Whole villages are either rnined or 
brolten up, and none of the households recover. . . . Judging by 
what my neighbors te!l me the inhabitants hâve diminished otie- 
third. . . . The daily laborers are al! leaving and taking refuge in 
the small towns. In many villages everybody leaves, I hâve 
several parishes in which the taille for three years is due, the pro- 
ceedings for ils collection alwaj-s going on. . . . The rcceîvcre of 
the taille and of the fisc add one-half each year in expenses abore 
the tax. ... An assessor, on coming to the village where 1 hare 
my country-house, states that the taille this year will be much in- 
creased; he noticed ihat the peasants hère werc faner than clse- 
where ; thaï they had chicken feaihers before their doots, and that 
the living hère must be good, everybody tfôing well, etc. This is 
the cause of the peasant's discours gement, and likewise ihe cause 
of misfortune throughout ihe kingdom." " In the couniry where 
I am staying I hear that niarriage is dcclinîng and that ihe pop- 
ulation is decreasing on ail sides. In my parish, with a few fire- 
sides. there are more than thirly single persons, maie and femalc, 
old enough to marry and none of them having any îdea of it 
On being urged to marry they ail reply alike that it is not worth 
while to bring unfortunate beings like themselves into the worid. 
i hâve myself tried to induce some of the women to many by 
otTering ihcm assistance, but they ail icason in this way as If they 
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had consulted together.'" "One of iny curâtes sends me word 
that, although he is the oldest in ihe province of Touraine, and 
has seen many things, including excessively high priées for wheat, 
he remembers no misery so great as that of thts ycar, even in 
170g. . . . Some of the seigniors of Touraine inform me that, 
being désirons of setting the inhabitants to work by the day, they 
found very few of thetii,and thèse so weak that they were unable 
to use their anns." 

Those who are able to leave, emigrate. " A person from Lan- 
guedoc tells me of vasi numbers of peasants deserting that prov- 
ince and takin^Wefuge in Picdmont, Savoy, and Spain, tormented 
and frightened by the measures resorted to in coUecting tithes. 
. . . The extortioners sell everything and imprison everybody as 
if prisoners of war, and even with more avidity and malice, in 
order to gain something themselves." " I met an intendant of 
one of the finest provinces in the kingdom, who told me that no 
more farmers could be found there; that parents preferred to send 
their childrcn to the towns ; that living in the surrounding country 
was daily becoming more horrible to ihe inhabitants. ... A 
man, well-informed in financial matière, told me that over two 
I hundred families in Normandy had left this year, fearing the col- 
lections in their villages." At Paris, "the streets swami with 
beggars. One cannot stop before a door without a dozen men- 
dicants besettîng him with their importunities. They are said to 
be people from the country who, unable to endure the persécu- 
tions they hâve to undergo, take refuge in the cities . . . prefer- 
ring mendicity lo labor." And yet the people of the cities are 
not much betler off. " An officer of a company In garrison at 
Mezières tells me that the poverly of that place is so great that, 
after the officers had dined in ihe inns, the people nish in and pil- 
lage the remuants." "There are more than iweîve thousand beg- 
ging workmen in Rouen, quite as many in l'oure, etc. More 
than twenty thousand of thèse workmen are estimated as having 
left the kingdom in three months for Spain, Germany, etc. Al 
Lyons twenly thousand workers in silk are watched and kept in 
sight fot fear of their going abroad." At Rouen,' and in Nor- 
mandy, "ihose in easy circumstances find it difficult to get bread. 
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Ihe bulk of the people being enrirely without it, and, to waxd off 
starvation, providing themselves with food that shocks hmnanily." 
" Even at Paris," writes d'Argenson,' " 1 leara that on the day M. 
le Dauphin and Mme. la Dauphine went to Notre Dame, on pasB- 
ing the bridge of the Toumelle, more than iwo thousand women 
asserabled in that quarter crying out, ' Give us bread, or we shall 
die of hunger.' ... A vicar of the parish of Saint- Marguerite 
aflinns that over eight hundred persons died in the faubourg St 
Antoine betweeo January aolh and February aoth ; that the poor 
expire with cold and hunger in their garrets, and that the pricatt, 
arriving too late, eee them expire wîthout an^possible relieC" 
Were I to enumerate the riots, the séditions of the Ëimîshed, and 
the pillagings of storehouses, I should never end ; thèse are the 
c:onvulsive twitchings of exhaustion ; the people hâve laslcd M 
long as possible, and instinct, at last, rebels. In 1747,' "exien- 
sive bread-riots occur ia Toulouse, and in Guyenne they take 
place on every market-day." In 1750, from six toseven thousand 
men gather in Bearn behind a river to resist the clerks; two 
companies of the Artois régiment (ire on the rebets and IctU « 
dozen of them. In 1751, a sédition at Rouen and in its neigh- 
borhood lasts three days; in Dauphiny and in Auvergne riotoiu 
villagers force open the grain warehouses and take away wheat at 
their own price ; the same year, at Arles, two thousand aniicd 
peasants demand bread at the town-hall and arc dispcrsed by the 
soldieis. In one province alone, that of Norroandy, I find insurrec- 
tions in I725,ini737,ini739,ini7s2,in 1764,1765. «766.1767 
and 1768,^ and always on account of bread. "Enlire hamtets." 
writes the Parliaraent, "being without the nécessités of Ufe, wutt 
compels tliem lo resort to the food of brutes. . . , Two day* 
more and Rouen will be without provisions, widioui grain, with- 
out bread." Accordingly, the last riot is terrible ; on th 
sion, the populace, again masters of the town for three days, [ùl> 
lage the public granaries and the stores of ail ihc communitxSr 
Up to the last and even later, in 1770 at Rheims, in 1775 at Di}oii, 
at Versailles, at St. Germain, at Pontoise and at Paris, in 177a U 
Poitiers, in 1785 at Aix în Provence, in 17SS and 1789 Îd Paib 
and througbout France, similar éruptions are visible.* Uodot^it- 
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cdly the govemtnent under Louis XVI. is milder; the intendants 
are more humane, the administration is less rigid, the laillt be- 
comes less unequal, and the cortiée îs less onerous through its 
transformation, in short, misery has diminbhed, and yet this is 
gréa ter than humao nature can bcar. 

Examine administrative correspond en ce for the last thirty 
years preceding the Révolution. Countless statements reveal 
excessive suffering, even when not terminating in fury. Life to 
a raan of the lower class, to an artisan, or workman, subsisting 
on the labor of his own hands, is evîdently precarious ; he ob- 
tains simply enough to keep him from starvation and he does 
not always gel that.' Hère, in four districts, "the inhabitants 
live only on buckwheat," and for five years, the apple crop hav- 
ing faiied, they drinic only water. Therc, in a country of vine- 
yards,* "the vine-dressers each year are reduced, for the most 
part, to begging their bread during the duU season." Elsewhere, 
aeveral of the day-laborers and mechanics, obliged to sell their 
effects and household goods, die of the cold ; insufficient and un- 
healthy food générâtes sickness, while, in two districts, thirty-five 
thousand persons are stated to be living on alms.' In a remote 
canton the peasants cui the grain stîll green and dry it in the 
oven, because they are too hungry to wait. The intendant of 
Poitiers wriies that "as soon as the workhouses open, a prodig- 
ious number of the poor rush to them, in spite of the réduction 
of wages and of the restrictions imposed on them in behalf of the 
most ncedy," The intendant of Bourges notices that a great 
raany métayers hâve sold off their fumîture, and that "enlire 
familles pass two days without eating," and that in many par- 
ishes the famished stay in bed most of the day because they suf- 
fer less. The intendant of Orléans reports that "' in Sologne, 
poor widows hâve burned up their wooden bedsteads and othera 
hâve consumed their fruit trees," to préserve themselves from 
the cold, and he adds. " nothîng is exaggerated in this statement ; 
the cries of wanl cannot be expressed ; the misery of the rural 
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districts must be seen with one's own eyes to obtain an idea of 
it." From Rioni, firom La Rochelle, from Limoges, from Lyons, 
(rom Montauban, from Caen, from Alençon, from Fianders, fit>m 
Moulins come similar statements by other intendants. One 
might call it the interruptions and répétitions of a funeral knell; 
even in years not disastrous it is heard on ail sides. In But- 
gundy, near Chatillon-sur-Seine, "taxes, seigniorial dues, the 
tithes, and the expenses of cultivation, split up the productions 
of the soil into thirds, leaving nothing for the unfortunate culd- 
vators, who woold hâve abandoned their fields, had not two 
Swiss manufacturers of calicoes settled there and distributed 
about the country forty thousand francs a year in cash." ' In 
Auvergne, the country is depopulated daily ; many of the villages 
hâve lost, since the beginning of the century, more thaa one- 
third of their inhabitants.* " Had not steps been promptly tal[en 
to lighten the burden of a down-trodden people," says the pro- 
vincial assembly in 1787. "Auvergne would bave forever lost iis 
population and its cultivation." In Comminges, at Ihe ouibieak 
of the Révolution, certain communities threalen to abandon their 
possessions, should they obtain no relie£' "It is a weU-knowD 
fact,"says the assembly of Haute -Guyenne, in 1784,, "that the lot 
of the most severely taxed communities is so rigorous as to hâve 
led their proprietors frequently to abandon their property.' Who 
is not aware of the inhabitants of Saint-Servin having ahandaned 
their possessions ten times, and of their threats to resort again to 
this painfui proceedîng in their recourse to the administruboo ? 
Only a few years ago an abandonment of the community trf 
Boisse took place through the combined action of the inhibil- 
ants, the seignîor and the décimatatr oî that community ;" and 
the désertion would be still greater if the law did not fortiïd per- 
sons liable to the taille abandoning over-taxed property, excq» 
by renouncing whatever they possessed in the community. In 
the Soissonais, according to the report of the provincial assem- 
bly,' "misery is excessive," In Gascony the spectacle is "heait- 
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rending." In thc environs of Toule, the cultîvator, after paying 
his taxes, tîthes and other dues, reinains emply-handed. "Agri- 
culture is an occupation of steady anxiety and privation, in which 
thousands of men are obliged to painftilly végétale," ' In a vil- 
lage in Normandy, "nearly ail the inhabitajits, not excepting the 
farmers and proprietors, eat barley bread and drink water, living 
like the most wTetched of men, so as to provide for the payment 
of the taxes with which Ihey aimoverbutdened." In the same 
province, at Forges, "many poor créatures eat oat bread, and 
others bread of soaked bran, this nourishment causing many 
deaths among infants."' People evideotly lîve from day today; 
whenever the crop proves poor they lack bread, Lel a frost 
conte, a hallsCorm, an inundation, and an entire province is inca- 
pable of supporting itself until ihe coming year; in many places 
even an ordînary winter suffices to bring on distress. On ail 
sides hands are seen outstretched to the king, who is the univer- 
sal almoner. The people may be said to resemble a man at- 
tempting to wade through a pool with the water up to his chin, 
and who, losing his footmg al the slightest dépression, sinks 
down and drowns. Existent charity and the fresh spîrit of hu- 
manity vainly strive 10 rescue ihem ; the water has risen too 
bigh. It must subside to a lower level, and the pool be drawn 
off through some adéquate outlet. Thus far the poor man 
catches breath only at intervals, runnmg the risk of drowning at 
every moment 

II. 
Betwcen 1750 and 1760,* the idlers who eat suppers begin to 
regard with compassion and alarm the laborere who go without 
dinners. \Vhy are the latler so impoverished ; and by what mis- 
chance, on a soil as rich as that of France, do those lack bread 
who grow the grain? In the first place many farms remain un- 
cuitivated, and, what is worse, many are deserted. According 
to the best observers "one-quarter of the soil is absolutely lying 
waste. . . . Huodreds and hundreds of arpents of heath and 
moor form extensive déserts."* "Lct a peison traverse Anjou, 

■ "Riiumt daahicn." hf Prud'homme, lit. 971. 
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Maine, BritUny, Poitou, Limousin, la Marche, Berry, Nivernais. 
Bourbonnais and Auvergne, and he finds one-half of thèse 
provinces in heaths, forming immense plains, aJl of which tnight 
be cultivaled." In Touraine, b Poitou and in Berry they fottn 
sohtary expanses of thirty thousaod arpents. In one canton 
alone, near Preuilly. forty thousand arpents of good soil consist 
of heath. The agricultural society of Rennes déclares thaï two- 
ihirds of Brittany is lying wasf^ This is not sterility but déca- 
dence. The régime invented by Louis XIV. has produced in 
«ffect ; the soil far a century past has been reverting to a wild »taic 
"We see only abandoned and ruinous châteaux; the priocipil 
towns of the fiefs, in which the nobility fonnerly lived at iheir 
«ase, are ail now occupied by poor métayer herdstnen whose 
scanty labor hardly suffices for their subsistence, and a remnint 
of tax ready to disappear through the ruin of tlie proprieturs 
and the désertion of the settlers." In the élection district of 
Confolens a pièce of property rented for 2.956 livres in 1665. 
brings in only 900 livres in 1747. On the confines of la Marche 
and of Berry a domain which, in 1660. honorably supported two 
seigniorial families is now simply a small unproductive métaytt- 
farm; "the traces of the furrows once made by the ploughshjit 
being stiU visible on the surrounding heaths." Sologne, once 
flourishing,' becomes a marsh and a forest; a hundred ycan 
earlier it produced three limes the quantity of grain ; two-tfairàs 
of its mills are gone; not a vestige of its vineyards Temaiits-, 
"grapes hâve given way to the heath." Thus abandoned by 
the spade and the plough, a vast portion of the soîi ceases to 
feed man, while the rest, poorly cuhivated, scarcely prorides the 
simples! necessities.* 

In the first place, on the failure of a crop, this portion rauaim 
untilled; its occupant is too poor to purchaseseed; the ïntendsoi 
is olien obliged to distribute seed, without which tbe dîsasier of 
the current year would be followed by sterility the following ycu,* 
£very calamity, accordingly, in thèse days a£fects the fatura as 
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well as the présent; during the two yeacs of 1784 and 1785, 
around Toulouse, the drought having caused the loss of ail drafl 
animais, many of the culcîvators are obliged co let thelt fields lie 
iallow. In the second place, cultivation, when il does take place, 
is cairied on according to raediœval modes. Arthur Young, ia 
1789, considère that French agriculture has not progressed be- 
yond that of the tenth century.^ Except in Flanders and on the 
plains of Alsace, the tields he ^ow one year out of thfee.and 
oftentimes one year out of two. The impiements are poor; 
there are no ploughs raade of iron; in many places the plough 
of Virgil's time is still in use. Cart-axles and wheel-tires are 
made of wood, while a harrow often consista of the trestle of a 
cart. There are few animais and but little manure ; the capital 
bestowed on cultivation is three times less than that of the présent 
day. The yield is slight : "our ordinary farms," says a good 
observer, " taking one with another retum about six times the seed 
sown."* In 1778, on the rich soil around Toulouse^ wheat retums 
about five for one, while at the présent day it yields eight lo one 
and more. Arthur Young estimâtes that, in his day, the English 
acre produces twenty-eight bushels of grain, and the French 
acre eighteen bushels, and that the value of the total product of 
the same area for a given length of time is thirty-six pounds 
sterling in England and only twenty-five in France. As the 
parish roads are ffightful, and transportation often impracticable, 
it is clear that, în remote cantons, wherc poor soi] yields scarcely 
three tîmes the seed sown, food is not always obtainable. How 
do they raanage to live until the next crop ? Thîs is the ques- 
tion always under considération previous to, and during, the 
Révolution. I find, in manuscript corresponde nce, the syndics 
and mayors of villages estimating the quantities tbr local subsist- 
ence at so many bushels in the granaries, so many sheaves in the 
bams, so many moulhs to be filled. so many days to wait until 
the August wheat cornes in, and concluding on short supplies for 
two, three and four months. Such a state of in ter -communica- 
tion and of agriculture condemns a country to periodical famines, 
and I venture to state that, a] on gsi de of the small-pox which . 
out of eight dealhs causes one, another endcmic disease exists, 
as prévalent and as destructive, and thîs diseas 
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We can easily imagine the people as sufiferers by it, and, 
cspecially, ihe peasant. An advance in the price of bread 
prevents him from getting any, and even without that advance, 
he obtains it with difïiculty. Wheat bread cost, as at the présent 
day, three sous per pound,' but as the average day's work 
brought only nineleen sous instead of forty, the day-laborer, 
working the same ttme, could buy only the half of a loaf instead 
of a full loaT* Taking everything into aecount, and wages being 
estimated according to the price of grain, we find that the 
husbandman's raanual labor then procured him 959 litres of 
wheat, while nowadays it gives him 1,85? litres; bis wcU-bdng. 
accordingly, bas advanced ninety-lhree per cent., which suffices 
to show to what estent his predecessors suffered privations. And 
thèse privations are peculiar to France. Through analogoiu 
observations and estimâtes Arthur Yoiing shovi-s that in France 
those wbo lived on field labor, and they constituted the greal 
niajority, are seventy-six per cent. )ess comfortable tban the same 
laboretB in England, while they are sevenly-sîx per cent, less wdl 
fed and well clothed, besides being worse treated in sickae^ and 
■n health. The resuit is that, in seven-eighths of the kingdom, 
there are no farraers, but simply métayers.' The peasant îs too 
poor to undertake cultivation on his own accoiint, posscs^g no 
agricultural capital.* " The proprietor, desirous of improving 
his land, finds no one to cultivate it but misérable créatures pos- 
sessing only a pair of hands ; he is obliged to advance everything 
for its cultivation at his own expense, animais, implements and 
seed, and even to advance the wherewithal 10 ihis métayer to 
feed him until the first crop cornes in." "Al Vaian, for example, 
in Berry, the métayers, almost every yeor, borrow bread of the 
proprietor in order to await the harvesting." " Very rar«Iy is 
one found who is not indebted to his master al leasl one hundred 
livres a year." Frequently the latter proposes to abandon the 
entire crop to ihem on condition that they demand nothing of 
him during the year; " thèse misérable créatures" hâve rcfiun); 
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left to theniselves, ihey would not be sure of keeping themselvea 
aJive. In Limousin and in Angoumois their poverty ie so great' 
" that, deducting the taxes to which they are subject, ttey hâve 
no more than frona Iwenty-five to thiity livTes each person per 
aimuin to spend ; and not in money, it must be stated, but counl- 
ing whatever Ihey consume in kind out of the crops they 
produce. Frequently they hâve less, and when they eannot 
possibly make a bving the raaster is obUged to support thetn. 
. . . The métayer is always reduced to just what is absolulely 
necessary to keep hira from starving." As to the smalt propric- 
tor, the villager who ploughs his land himself, his condition is 
but little better. " Agriculture,* as our peasants practlse it, is a 
véritable drudgery ; they die by thousands in childhood, and in 
maturity they seek places everywhere but where they should 
be." In 1783, throughout the plain of the Toulousain they eat 
only maize, a mixture of flour, common seeds and very little 
wheat; those on the mountaîns feed, a part of the year, on 
chestnuts; the potato is hardly known, and, accordîng to Arthur 
Young, ninety-nine out of a hundred peasants would refuse to 
eat it. Accordiog to the reports of intendants, the basis of food, 
in Noraiandy, is oats ; in the élection -district of Troyes, buck- 
wheat; in the Marche and in Limousin, buckwheat with chestnuts 
and radishes ; in Auvergne, buckwheat, chestnuts, milk-curds and 
a little salted goat's méat; in Beauce, a mixture of barley and 
rye ; in Berry, a mixture of barley and oats. There is no wheat 
bread; the jieasant consumes inferior flour only because he is 
unable to pay two sous a pound for his bread. There is no 
butcher's meal; at best he kills one pig a year. His dwelling ïs 
built of clay (pise), roofed with thatch, without Windows, and the 
floor is the beateo ground. Even when the soil fumishes good 
buildbg materials, stone, slate aod tile, the Windows hâve no 
sashes. In a parish in Normandy, in 1789, "most of the dwell- 
ings consist of four posis." They are often mère stables or 
bams " to which a chimney has been added made of four pôles 
and some tnud." Their clothes are rags, and often in wioter 
thèse are musUn rags. In Quercy and elsewhere, they hâve no 
Btockings, or shoes or iabots (wooden shoes). " It is not in the 
power of an English imagination," says Arthur Young, " to figure 
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Ihe animais that waited on us hère al ihe Chaptau Rouge: 
— crca[ui« thaï were called bycourtesy Souillac women, but 
in rea% wallting dung-hîlU- But a neaily dressed, clcan 
waiting-girl at an inn, will belooked for in vain in France." 
On rcading descriptions mad^on the spot we see in France s 
■imilar aspect of countiy andof peasantry as in Ireland, at least 
in its broad outlines. 

III. 
In the most fertile régions, for instance, in Lîmagne, both cot- 
tages and faces dénote " misery and privation." ' '' The peasants 
sre generally feeble, emaciatedandof slight statnre." Neat^yallde- 
live wheat and wine from their homesteadsrbut they are forced tosell 
this to pay their rents and imposts; thcy eat black bread, made 
of rye and barley, and their sole beverage is water poured on the 
lees and the husks. " An Engtishman ' who has not travelled can 
Bot imagine the Agurc made by infinitely the grcaiei part of the 
countrywomen in France." Arthur Voung, who stops to talk 
with onc of thèse in Champagne, sa)-s thaï " this woman, at no 
great distance, niighl hâve been taken for sixty or seventy, hcr fig- 
ure was so Iwni and her face so hardened and furrowed by labor,— 
but she said she was only twenty-eîght." This woman, her hns- 
band and her household, afford a suffîciently accurate example of 
dieconditionofthesBiallproprietaryhusbandmen. Their propertj 
consists simply of a patch of ground, with a cow and a poor Utile 
horse; their sevcn children consume the whole of thecow's mtlk. 
Theyowcto oneseignior3_^a«/i(;r^(forty-twopounds)of Sour, 
■ndthreechickens; loanotherthree/rijni'AiinAof oats,onechickeii 
and one tou, to which must be added the tailU and other impiosts. 
" God kecp us ! " she said, " for the tailles and the dues crush as." 
What must it be in districts where the soil îs poor ! " From Ormes, 
(near Chatellerault), as far as Poitiers," writes a lady,' " therc is a 
good deal of ground which biings in nothing, and from Poitiers 
to my résidence (in Limousin) tweniy-five thousand arpents of 
ground consist wbolly of heath and sea-grass. T^e peasantry live 
on rye, of which they do not remove the bran, and which is as bla*^ 
•nd beavy as lead. In Poitou, and hère, they plough np cmly tfae . 
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skincrf'thegroundwithamiserablelittleplough wilhout wheels. . . . 
From Poitiers to Montmorillon it is nine leagues, equal to sixteeD 
of Paris, and I assure you that I hâve seen but four^ifton the 
road, and, between Montmorillon and my own houw(Vhich is 
four leagues, but three ; and tlien only at a distance, not having 
met ûQe on the road. Vou need not be surprised at this in sucb 
a country. , . . Mairtage takes place as early as with the gmod 
seigniors,"doubttessforrearof the militia. " But the population of 
tbe country isno greaier becausealmost every infant dîes. Mothers 
having scarcely any milk, theîr infants eat the bread of which I 
spoke,thestomachofagirloffouryeaisbeingasbigasthatofaprtg- 
nant woroan. . . . The rye crop this year was ruîned by the frost 
on Easter day ; Sour is scarce ; of the twelve métairies owned by 
my mother, four of them may, perliaps, hâve some on hand. 
There has been no rain sîncc Easter ; no hay, no pasture, oo veg- 
etables, no fruit. You see the lot of the poor peasant. There îs 
no manure, and there are no cattle. . , . My mother, whose gran- 
aries used to be always ftUl, has not a grain of wheat in them, 
because, for two yeais past, she has fed ail her métayers and the 

" The peasant is assisted," says a seignior of the same prov- 
ince, " protected, and rarely tnaltreated, but he is looked upon 
wilh disdain. If kîndiy and pliable he is made subservient, but 
if ill-disposed he becomes soured and irritable. ... He is kept 
in misery, io an abject stale, by men who are not at ail inhuman 
but whose préjudices, especiatly among the nobles, lead them to 
regard him as of a différent species of being. , . . The proprie- 
tor gets ail he can out of him ; in any event, looking upon him 
and his oxen as donaestic animais, he puts them into hamess and 
employs them in ail weathers for every kmd of journey, and for 
every species of carting and transport. On the olher hand, this 
métayer thinks of living with as little labor as possible, convert- 
ing as much ground as he can into pasturage, for the reason that 
the product arising from the increase of stock costs him no labor. 
The little ploughing he does is for the purpose of raising 
low-priccd provisions suitablc for his own nourishment, such as 
buckwheat, radishes, etc. His enjoyment consists only of his 
own idleness and sluggishness, hoping for a good chestnut year 
and doing nothing voluntarily but procreate ; " unable to hire 
Tarming hands he begets children. The resl, ordinary laborers, 
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hâve sinall supplies, " lîving on the herbage, and on a few goaU 
whidi devour everything." Often again, thèse, by order of Par- 
liament, are killed by the keepera. A woman. with two children 
in swaddrmg clothes, having no milk, " and without an inch cpf 
ground," whose two goats, her sole resoiirce, had thus been slain, 
and another, with one goat slain in the same way, and who begs 
along with her boy, présent themseives at the gâte of the château ; 
one teceives twelve livres, while the other is admitted as a domes- 
lic, and henceforth, " this village is ail bows and smilïng faces." 
In short, they are not accustomed to benefactions ; the lot of 
ail thèse poor people is to endure. " As with rain and hail, they re- 
gard as inévitable the necessity of betng oppressed by the strong- 
est, the richest, the most skilful, the most in repute," and this 
stamps on them, " if one may be allowed to say so, an air of paio- 
ful suffering." 

In Auvergne, a feudal coontry, covered with extensive ec- 
clesiasttc and seigniorial domains, the misery is the 5ain& At 
Clemaont-Ferrand,' " there are many streets that can for black- 
ness, dirt and scents onty be represeoted by narrow chao- 
nels eut in a night dunghill." In ihe inns of the largest bourgs, 
" closeness, misery, dirtiness and darkness." That of Pradelles 
is "one of ihe worst in France." That of Aubenas, says Young, 
" would be a purgatory for one of my pigs." The sensés, in 
short, are paralysed. The primitive man is content so long as he 
can sleep and get something to eat He gets something to eat, 
but whal kind of Ibod ? To put up with the jndigestiblc mesa « 
peasant hère requires a still tougher stomach than in Limousin; J 
in certain villages where, ten years later, every year twenty ot 1 
twenty-five hogs are to be slaughtered, they now slaughtcr but I 
three.* On conlemplating this tempérament, rude and intad ' 
since Vercingetorix, and, moreover, rendered more savage by 
suffering, one cannot avoid beîng somewhat alaraied, The Mar> 
quis de Mirabeau describes "the votive festival of Mont- Dore: 
savages descendîng from the mountain in torrents.^ the curate 
with stole and surplice, the justice in bis wig, the police corps 
with sabres drawn, ail guarding the open square before lettûtg 
the bagpipers play ; the dance interrupted in a quarter of an bour 
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by a fight ; the hootings and cries of chitdren, of the feeble and 
other spectators, urging them on as the rabble urge on so 
many fighting dogs ; frightful-looking men, or rather witd beasCs 
covered with coats of coarse wool, wearing wide leather belts 
pierced with copper nails, gigantic in stature, which is increased 
by high sabots, and making themselves still taller by standing on 
tiptoe to see the battle, stamping with their feel as it progresses 
and rubbing each other's flanks with their elbows, their faces 
haggard and covered with long matted hair, the upper portion 
pallid, and the lower distended, indicative of cruel delight and a 
sort of ferocious impatience. And thèse folks pay the taille! 
And now they want to take away their sait ! And they know 
nothing of those they despoil, of those whom they ihink they 
govem, beheving that, by a few strokes of a cowardly and care- 
less pen, they may starve them with impunity up to the final 
catastrophe ! Poor Jean-Jacques, I said to myself, had aoy one 
despatched you, with your System, to copy music amongst thèse 
folkSjhe would hâve had some sharp replies to make to your dis- 
courses ! " Prophétie warijing and admirable foresight in one 
whom an excess of evil does not blind to the evil of the remedy ! 
Enlightened by hîs feudal and rural instincts, the old man at 
once judges both the govemment and the philosophers, the An- 
cieot Régime and the Révolution, 

IV. 
Misery begets bîtterness in a man ; but ownership coupled 
with misery renders him stili more bitler. He may hâve 
submilted to indigence but not to spoliation — which is the 
situation of the peasant in 178g, for, during the eighteenth 
century, he had become the possessor of land. But how could 
he maintain himself in such destitution ? The fact is alraosi in- 
credible, but it is nevertheless true. We can only explain it by 
the character of the French peasant, by his sobriety, his tenacity, 
his rigor with himself, his dissimulation, his hereditary passion for 
propeny and especially for that of the soil. He had lived on 
privations, and economized sou afier sou. Every year a few 
pièces of silver are added to his Uttle store of crowns buried in 
the most secret recess of his cellar ; Rousseau's peasant, conceal- 
ing his wine and bread in a pit, assuredly had a yet more secret 
hiding-place ; a httle money in a woollen stocking or în a 
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jug escapes, more readily than elsewhere, the search of the 
derks. Dressed in rags, going bardbot, eating oothing but co«ne 
black bread, but cherishing the little treasure m his breasi oo 
which hc builds 8o maay hopes, he watches for the oppattunitr 
which never faits to corne. " In spite of privilèges," writes a gen- 
tleman in Ï7SS, "the nobles are daily being nilacd and reduced, 
the Third-Estate making ail the fortunes," A number of do- 
mains, ihrough forced or voluntaiy sales, thus pass into the handa 
of financiers, of men of the quill, of merchants, and of the 
wcU-to-do bourgeois. Before undergoing this total disposses- 
sion, however, the sdgnior, involved in debt, is evidently re- 
signed to partial aliénations of his property. The pcasaot who 
bas Iwibed the stewaid is at hand »-ith his hoard. " It b poor 
property, my lord, and it costs you more than you get front it" 
This may refer to an isolated patch, one end of a field or 
meadow, soraetimes a fami whose famier pays nothing, and gm- 
erally worked by a métayer whose wants and indolence lûke 
him an annual expense to his master. The latter majr say lo 
himself that the alienated parcel is not lost, since, some day or 
other, through his righl of repurchase, he may takc it back, wîiik, 
in the meantime, he enjoys a cens, drawbacks, and the lord's does. 
Moreover, there is on his domain and around him, extensive opcn 
spaces which the décline of cultivation and dépopulation hâve 
left a désert. To restore the value of this he must surrender its 
proprietorship. There is no other way by which to attach mao 
permancndy to the soil. And the govemment helps him along in 
this matter. Obtaîning no revenue from the abandoned soîl, it 
assents to a pro\-isional withdrawal of ils too weighty hand- By 
the edict of 1766, a pièce of cleared waste land remains free oi 
the taiJle for fifteen yeors, and, thereupon, in twenty-eight prov- 
inces four hundred thousand arpents are deared in three years.' 
This is the mode by which the seigniorial domaio giaduaHy 
cnimbles away and decreases. Towards the lasi, in many pl^ff^_ 
with the exception of the château and the small adjoining fann, 
which brings in two or three thousand francs a year, nothing b 
left to the seignior but his feudal dues;' the rest of the soil 
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belongs to the peasatitry. Forboniiais already remarks, towarijs 
1750, thaï many of the nobles and of the ennobled "reduccd to 
extrême poverty bot with titles to immense possessions," hâve 
sold off portions to small cultivators at low priées, and often for 
the amount of the taille. Towards 1760, one-quarter of the soil 
is said to hâve already passed into the hands of agriculturallsts. 
In 1772, in relation to the vingtième, which is levied on the net 
revenue of real property, the intendant of Caen, having com- 
pleted the statement of hîs quota, estimâtes that out of one 
hundred and fifty ihousand "ihere are perhaps fifty thousand 
whose liabilities did not exceed five sous^ and perhaps still as 
many more not exceeding tw«ity seus."' Contemporary ob- 
servers authenticate this passion of the peasant for reaî property. 
"The savings of the lower classes, which elsewhere are invested 
with individuals and in the public fiands, are whoUy dcstified in 
France to the purchase of land." "Accordingly the number of 
small rural holdings is always on the increase. Necker says that 
there is an imnutmfy of ihem." Anhur Young, in 1789, is aa- 
tonished at theîr great number and "inclines to think that they 
form a third of the kingdom." This already wouid be our actual 
estimate, and we still find, approximatively, the nctual figures, on 
esiiraating the number of proprietore in comparison with the 
number of inhabitants. 

The small cuitivator, however, in becoming a possessor of the 
soil assumed iCs charges, Simply as day-laborei, and with his 
arms alone, he was only partially affected by the taxes; "where 
ihere is nolhing the king loses his dues." But now, vainly is he 
poor and declaring himself still poorer ; the fisc has a hold on 
him and on every portion of his new possessions. The col- 
leclors, peasants like himself, and jealous, by virtue of being hi» 
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neighbors, know how rauch his property, exposed to view, biîngs 
in ; hence they take ail they can lay their hands on. Vajnly has 
he labored with renewed energy ; his hands remain as empty, 
and, at the end of the year, he discovers that his field bas pto- 
duced him nothing. 'XYit more he acquires and ptoduces the 
more burdensome do the taxes become. In 1 7 1 5, the taille and 
the poll-tax, which he alone pays, or nearly alone, amounts 10 
sixty-six millions of livres ; the amount is ninety-three millions in 
175g and one hundred and ten millions in 1789.' In 1757, the 
imposts amount to 283,156,000 livres; in 1789 to 476,294,000 
livres. 

Theoretically, through humaïuty and through good sensé, 
there is, doubtless, a désire to relieve the peasant,and pity b fdl 
for him. But, m practice, through necessîty and routine, he s 
treated according to Cardinal Richelieu's precept, as a beast 
of burden to which oats are measured out for fear that he may 
become too strong and kick, "a mule which, accustomcd to h^ 
load, is spoiled more by long repose than by work." 
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Let us dosely examine the extortions he has to endure, which 
are very great, niuch beyond any that we can imagine. Econo- 
mists had long prepared the budget of a farm and shown by 
statistics the excess of charges with which the cultivator is over- 
whelmcd- If he continues to cidtivate, they say, he must hâve 
his share in the crops, an inviolable portion, equal to one-half of 
the entire production, and from which nothing can be deducted 
without ruining him. This portion, in short, accurately repré- 
senta, and not a seu too much, in Ihe first place, the interest of 
the capital first expended on the farm in cattlc, fumiture, and im- 
plements of husbandry ; in ihe second place, ihe maintenance of 
this capital, every year deprecîaled by wear and tear ; in the third 
place, the advances made during the current year for sced, wages, 
and food for men and animais ; and, în the last place, the com- 
pensation due him for the risks he takes and his losses. Hère is 
a tirst lien which must be satistîed beforehand, taking precedence 
of aJi others, superior to that of the seîgnior, to that of the tithe- 
owner (déàrnateur), to even that of the king, for it is an indebted- 
ness due to the soil.' Aller this is paid back, then, and only then. 
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(hat which remains, the nrtproduet, can be touched. Now. in the 
tlien slale of agriculture, ihe tithe-owner and the king appro- 
priate one-half of this nel product, whcn the estate is Large, and 
the whole, if the estate is a small one.' A certain large fann in 
Picardy, worlh lo its owner 3,600 livres, pays 1,800 livres 10 ihe 
king, and i ,3 1 1 livres to the tithe-owner ; anoiher, in the Soisson- 
nais, rented for 4,500 livres, pays 2,100 livres taxes and more than 
1,000 livres to the tithes. An ordinary métayer-fàrm near Ne\ets 
pays into tlie treasury 138 livres, 121 Hvres to the church, aod 
114 livres to Ihe proprietor. On another, in Poitou, the fisc ab- 
sorbs 348 livres, and the proprietor receives only 238. In gên- 
erai, in the régions of large farms, the proprietor obiains ten 
livres the arpent if the cultivalion is very good, and thrce livres 
when ordinary. In Ihe régions of small farms, and of the vaLxxja 
System, he gels fifteen sous ihe arpeni, eight sous and even six sons, 
The entire net profit may be said to go to the church and înio tbe 
State treasury. 

Hired labor, meoniime, is no less costly. On this tnétayet- 
farm in Poitou, which brings in eight sous the arpent, thily- 
six laborers consume each twenty-six francs per annum in rjt, 
two francs resi>ectively in vegeiables, oil and mîlk prepandoH, 
and two francs ten sous in pork, amounling to a sum totsl, esdi 
year, for each person, of sixteen pounds of méat at an y m >ftiw 
of thirty-six francs. In facl they drink watet only, use rape-sced 
oil for soup and for light, never taste butter, and dress thetnselvo 
in materials made of the wool and hair of the sheep and goUs 
they raise. They purchase nothîng save the tools necessarjr 10 
maVe the labrics of which thèse provide the matetial. On an- 
other métayer-farm, on the confines of la Marche and Bem, 
forty-six laborers cost a smaller sum, each one consuming only 
the value of twenly-five francs per annum. We can judgc by 
this of ihe exorbitant share appropriated to themselvcs by the 
Church and State, since, at so small a cost of cultivation, tbe 
proprietor finds in hU pocket, at the end of the year, six or eigiit 
sous per arpent, oui of which, if plebeian, he must stûl pay the 
dues to his seignior, contribute to the common purse for the 
militia, buy his taxed sait and work oui his (orr/r and the resi 
Towards the end of ihe reign of Louis XV. in Limousin, says 
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TuTgot,' Ihe king dérives for himself alone " about as much from 
the soil as the proprietor." In a certain élection-district, that 

of Tulle, where he abstracts fifty-six and one-half per cent, of the 
product, there reniains to the latter forty-three and one-half pet 
cent, thus accounting for "a multitude of domains being aban- 
doned." 

Il must not be supposed that time renders the tax less onerous 
or that, in other provinces, the cultivator is better trcated. In 
this respect the documents are auihentic and almost up to the 
latest hour. We hâve only to Iake up tlie officia! statements 
of the provincial assemblies heid in 1787, to learn by officiai 
figures to what extent the fisc may abuse the men who labor, and 
take bread out of the mouths of thosc who hâve eamed it by 
ihe sweat of their brows. 

II. 
Direct taxation alone îs hère concemed, the tailUs^ collat- 
éral imposts, poU-tax, vîngtihnes, and the pecuniary tax sub- 
stituted for the comét* In Champagne, the tax-payer pays 
on 100 livres income fifty-four livres fifteen sous, on the aver- 
age, and in many parishes,' seventy-one livres thîrteen sous. In 
the Ile-de-France, "if a taxable inhabitant of a village, the pro- 
prietor of twenty arpents of land which he himself ivorks, and the 
income of which is estimated at ten livres per arpenl, it is sup- 
posed that he is lilcewisc the owner of the house he occupies. the 
site being valued at forty livres."* This tax-payer pays for his 
real taille, personai and industrial, tbirty-five livres fourteen sous, 
for collatéral taxes seveniecn livres sevenleen sous, for the poll- 
tax twenly-one livres eight sous, for the vingtièmes twenty-four 
livres four sous, in ail ninety-nine liiTes thrce sous, to which 
must be added about five livres as the substitution for the corvée, 
in ail 104 livres on a pièce of property which he rents for 240 
ivres, a tax amounting to live-twclfths of his income. 
; It U much worse on making the same calculation for tbe 
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poorer generalities. In Haute- Guyenne,' "ail propeity in land ù 
taxed foT the lailU, the coUalenil imposts, and the vtHgtihmt, 
more than one-quarter of its revenue, the only déduction being 
tbc expeoses of cultivation ; also dwellings, one-third of their 
revenue, deducting only Ihe cost of repaire and of maintenance; 
10 which must bc added the poll-tax, which takes about one- 
tenth of the revenue ; the tithe, which absorbs one-seventh ; the 
seigniorial rents which take anoiher seventb; the tax substituted 
for ihe corvée; ihe costs of compulsory collections, seizurcs, sé- 
questrations and constraints, and ail ordinary and extraordinar3r 
local charges. This being subttacted, it is évident that, in com* 
munities moderately taxed, the proprietor does nol enjoy a third 
of his income, and that, in the coramunities wronged by the asses»> 
ments, the propriecors are reduced lo the status of simple Iknneis 
scarcely ablc to get enough lo restore the expenses of cultiva- 
tion." In Auvergne,* the laiiU amoimts to four sous on ihe livre 
net proËt ; the collatéral imposts and the poll-tax take oST fi>ur 
sous three deniers more; the xiingHimes, tno sous and three 
deniers; the contribution to the royal roads, to the free gift. to 
local charges and the cost of levying, take again one sou one 
denier, the loial being cleven sous and scven deniers on the livre 
income, without counting seigniorial dues and the tithe. "The 
bureau, moreover, recognizes with regret, that sèmerai of the 
collections pay at the rate of seventeen sous, sixtecn sous, and 
the most moderate at the rate of fourteen sous the livre. The 
évidence of this is in the bureau; it is on hle in the regtstiy 
of the court of excise, and of the élection -districts. It is still 
more apparent in parishes whete an mlinite number of asse^ 
ments are found, laid on property that has been abandoned, 
which the collectors lease, and the product of which is oflen in- 
adéquate to f>ay ihe tax." Stalistics of this kind are tenibly elo- 
quent. They may be summed up in one word. Putting together 
Normandy, the Orléans région, that of Soissons, Champagne, 
Ile-de-France, Berry, Poitou, Auvergne, the I.yons région. Ga^ 
cony, and Haute- Guyenne, in brief the principal elntùm sections, 
we (jnd that out of every hundred francs of revenue the direct 
tax on the tax-payer is fifly-three francs, or more than one-halC*^! 
This is about five times as much as at the présent day. 
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111. 

The fisc, however, in thus bearing down on taxable property 
has not released the taxable person without property. In the 
absence of land tt seizes on nien. In default of an income it 
taxes a man's wages. With the exception of the vingiQmes, the 
preceding imposes not only bote on those who possessed some- 
thing but, again, on ihose who possessed nothing. In the 
Toulousain,' at St. Pierre de Barjouville, the poorest day-laborer, 
with nothing but his hands by vhich to eam his support, and 
getting ten sous a day, pays eight, nine and ten livres poll-tax. 
" In Burgundy' it is comnion to see a poor mechanic, without 
any property, taxed eighieen and twenty livres for his poll-tax 
and the iaille." In Limousin,* ail the money brought back by 
the masons in winter serves "to pay the imposts charged to their 
families." As to the rural day-laborers and the settlers (cûhns) 
the proprietor, even when privileged, who employs them, is 
obliged to take upon himself a part of their quota, otherwîse, 
b«ng without anylhing to eai, they cannot work,* even in the 
interest of the master; man must hâve his ration of bread the 
same as an ox his ration of hay. " In Brittany,' it is notorioua 
that nine-tenths of the artisans, though poorly fed and poorly 
ciûthed, hâve not a crown free of debt at the end of the year," 
the poll-tax and others canying offthis only and lasl crown, At 
Paris* "the dealer in ashes, the buyer of old botdes, the gleaner 
of the gutters, the peddiers of old iron and old hats," the mo- 
ment they obtain a shelter pay the poll-tax of three livres and 
ten sous eacL To ensure its payment the occupant of a house 
who sub-lets to them is made responsible, Moreover, in case 
of delay, a "blue man," a bailîTs subordinate, is sent who în- 
stalls himself on the spot and whose tîme they hâve to pay for. 
Mercier cites a mechanic, named Quatremain, who, with four 
small children, lodged în the sùith story, where he had arranged 
a chimney as a sort of alcove în which he and his family stept. 
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" One day I opened his door, fastened with a latch only, the room 
presenting to vîew nothing but the walls and a vice ; the man, 
coming out from under his chimney, half sick, says to me, *I 
thought it was the blue man for the poll-tax.'" Thus, whatever 
the condition of the person subject to taxation, however stripped 
and destitute, the dexterous hands of the fisc take hold of him. 
Mistakes cannot possibly occur : it puts on no disgiiise, it cornes 
on the appointed day and rudely lays its hand on his shoulder. 
The garret and the hut, as well as Uie fann and the farm-house 
know the collector, the constable and the bailiff; no hovel escapes 
the détestable brood. The people sow, harvest their crops, 
work and undergo privation for their benefit ; and, should the 
farthings so painfully saved each week amount, at the end of 
the year, to a pièce of silver, the mouth of their pouch closes 
over it 

IV. 

Observe the System actually at work. It is a sort of shearing 
machine, clumsy and badly put together, of which the action is 
about as mischievous as it is serviceable. The worst feature 
is, that, with its creaking gear, the taxable, those employed as 
its final instruments, are equally shom and flayed. Each par- 
ish contains two, three, five, or seven individuals who, under 
the title of collectors, and under the authority of the élection tri- 
bunal, apportion and assess the taxes. " No duty is more oner- 
ous ; " ^ everybody, through patronage or favor, tries to get rid of 
it. The communities are constantly pleading against the refrac- 
tory, and, that nobody may escape under the pretext of ignorance, 
the table of future collectors is made up for ten and fifteen yeazs 
in advance. In parishes of the second class thèse consist of 
"small proprietors, each of whom becomes a collector about 
every six y cars." In many of the villages the artisans, day-labor- 
ers, and métayer- farmers perform the service, although requiring 
ail their tirae to eam their own living. In Auvergne, where the 
able-bodied men expatriate theraselves in winter to find work, the 
women are taken ; * in the élection -district of Saint- Flour, a cer- 

* Archives nationales, H, 142a, a letter by M. d'Aine, intendant of Limoges (February 
17, 1783); onc hy the intendant of Moulins (April, 1779); the trial of die commonity of 

Mollon (Hurdclais), and the tables of its collectors. . 

' " l'rocès- verbaux de l'ass. prov. d'Auvergne," p. 266. 
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tain village has four culleeiors in petticoats. They are responsî- 
ble for ail claims eiitrusled to ihem, iheir property, thcir furniture 
and their persons; and, up to ihe time of Turgot, each is bound 
for the others. We can judge of their risks and sufferings, In 
1785,' in one single district in Champagne, eîghly-five are impris- 
oned and two hundred of them are 00 the road every year. " The 
coliector, says the provincial assembly of Beny,* usually passes 
one-half of the day for two years running from door to door to 
see delinquent tax-payers." ■'This service," writes Turgot,' " is the 
despair and almost always the min of ihose obliged to perform 
it; ail families in easy circunistances in a village are thus suc- 
cessively reduced lo want." In short, there is no collecter who 
is not forced to act and who has not each year '■ eight or ten 
writs " served on him.* Sometimes he is imprisoned at the eX' 
pense of the parish. Sometimes proceedings are instituted againsl 
him and the tax-contributors by the installation of ""blue men' 

sales of furniture." " In the single district of Villefranche," says 
the provincial Assembly of Haute- Guyenne, " a hundred and six 
warrant ofiicers and other agents of the bailiff are counted always 
on the road." 

The thing becomes customary and the paiish suffers in vain, 
for it would sufTer yet more were it to do otherwîse, " Neai 
Aurillac," says the Marquis de Mirabeau,' "there is industry, 
application and economy without which there would be only 
misery and want. This produces a partially insolvetit people 
with timorous rich ones who, for fear of overcharge, produce the 
impoverished. The taille once assessed, everybody groans and 
compl;Uns and nobody pays it The term having expired, at the 
hour and minute, constraînt begins, the coUectors, although able, 
lalcing no trouble to airest this by making a setdement, notwith- 
atanding the installadon of the bailiff'a men is cosdy. But this 
kind of expensc is habituai and people expect it instead of feanng 
it, for, if it were less rigorous, they would be sure to be addi- 
tionally burdeocd the following year," The receiver, indeed, who 
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pays the bailiff"» officers a franc a day, makcs ihem pay two £rancs~ 
and appropriâtes the diffcrcncc. Hence "if ceitaio parishes 
venture to pay promptly, without awaiting consCraint, the recciver, 
who sees himself deprived of the best portion of his gains, be- 
comea illhuniorcd, and, at the nexi depanment (meeting), an 
airangemeni îs made between himself, messieurs the elected, the 
subddegate and other shavets of ihis species, for the parish 
to bear a double load, lo teach it how to behave itself." 

A population of admintstiative blood-suckers thus lives on 
the peasant. " Latcly," says an intendant, " in the district of Ro- 
moranlin,' the coUeclois receîved noihing from a sale of Aimiture 
amoiuidng to six hundred livres, bccause ihe proceeds weie 
absorbed by the expenses. In the district of Chateaudun the 
samc thing occurrcd at a sale amounting to nine hundred livres 
and there are other transactions of the same Icind of which tre 
hâve no information, however flagrant." Besidcs this, the fisc 
itself is pitiless. The same intendant writes, in 1784, a year of 
famine:* " People hâve seen, wiih horror, the collector, in the 
country, disputing with heads of familîea over the costs of a sale 
of (umiture which had been appropriaied to stopptng iheîr 
childreu's ay of want," Were ihe collectors not to make s««- 
ures thcy would ihemselvcs be scized, Urged on by the recavex 
we see ihem, in the documents, soliciting, prosecuting and 
pcrsecuting the lax-payers. Every Sunday and evefy (ïtc-dajr 
they arc posted at the church door to wam delinquents ; t 
llien, during the week they go from door to door to obtain thejr J 
dues. " Commonly they cannot write, and takc a scribe 1 
ihem." Out of six hundred and six traversing the district ( 
Saint-Flour not ten of theia arc aljle to read the officiai si 
and sign a receipti hence innumerable misiakes and fraudj 
Besidcs a scribe th<;y talte along the bailifTs subordînates, per- 
sons of the lowest class, laborers without work, conscioiu of being 
hated and who act accordingly. " Whatever ordets may bc gîven 
ihem not to take anything, not lo make the inhabitants fised 
them. or 10 enter tavems with collectors," habil is loo strong 
"and the abuse continues."' But, burdensome as the baitiff*s 
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men may be, care is taken not lo évade them. In this respect, 
writes an intendant, " their obduracy is strange." " No person," 
& receiver reports,' " pays the coUcctor until he sees the bailiff's 
man in his house." The peasant resembles his ass, refiising to go 
without being beaten, and, althaugh in this he may appear stupid, 
he is poliUc For the collector, being responsible, "naturally 
inclines to an increase of the assessmcnt on prompt payera to the 
advantage of the négligent. Hence ihe prompt payer becomes, 
in his tum, négligent and, although »-ith money in his chest, he 
allows the process to go on,'" Summing ail up, he calculâtes 
that the process, even if expensive, costs less than extra taxation, 
and of the two evils he chooses the least. He has but one 
resource against the collector and receiver, his simulated or act- 
ual poverty, voluntary or involuntary. " Every one subject to 
the taille" says, again, the provincial assembiy of Beny, " dreads 
to expose his resources; he avolds any display of thèse in his 
fiimiture, in his dress, in his food, and in everything opcn to 
another's observation." " M. de Choiseul-Gouffier,' willing to 
roof his peasants' houses, liable to take fire, with tiles, they 
thanked him for his kindness but begged hîm to leave them as 
they were, telling him that if thèse were covered with tiles, instead 
of with thatch, the subdelegates would increase their taxation." 
" Peopie work, but merely to satisly their prime necessities. . . . 
The fear of paying an extra crown makes an average man neglect 
aprotiloffourtimes theamount,"* ". . . Accordingly, lean cattie, 
poor implements, and bad manure-heaps when they might hâve 
others."' " If I eamed any more," says a peasant, " it would be 
for the collector." Annuat and inimitable spoliation " takes away 
even the désire for comforts." The majority, pusillanimous, 
distnjstful, stupefied, "debased," "differing little from the old 
serfs,"* resemble Egyptian fellahs and Hindoo pariahs. The 
fisc, indeed, through the absolutism and enormity of îts indebted- 
ness, renders property of ail kinds precarious, every acquisition 
vain, every accumulation delusive ; in fact, proprielors are posses- 
sors only of that which they can sequestrate from il. 
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V. 

The fisc, in every country, has two hands, one which vîsibly 
and directly searches the cofïers of tax-payers, and the other 
which covertly employs the hand of an intennediary so as not to 
incur the odium of fresh extortions. Hère, na précaution of this 
kind is taken, the claws of the latter being as visible as tbose of 
the former; according to its structure and the complaints made 
of it, I am tempted to believe it more offensive than the other. 

In the first place, the salt-tax, the excises and the customs are 
annually estimated and sold to adjudicators who, purdy as a 
business matter, make as much profit as they can by their bargain. 
In relation to the tax-payer they are not administrators but ^)ec- 
ulators ; they hâve bought him up. He belongs to them by the 
terms of their contract ; they will squeeze out of him, not merely 
their advances and the interest on their advances, but, again, 
every possible benefit This suffices to indicate the mode of levy- 
ing indirect imposts. In the second place, by means of the 
salt-tax and the excises, the inquisition enters each household. 
In the provinces where thèse are levied, in Ile-de-France^ 
Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Orléanais, Berry, Bourbonnais, Bur- 
gogne, Champagne, Perche, Normandy and Picardy, sait costs 
thirteen sous a pound, four times as much as at the présent day, 
and, considering the standard of money, eight times as much.^ 
And, furthermore, by virtue of the ordinance of 1680, each per- 
son over seven years of âge is expected to purchase seven pK)imds 
per annum, which, with four persons to a family, makes eighteen 
fi-ancs a year, and equal to nineteen days* work : a new direct 
tax, which, like the taille^ is a fiscal hand in the pockets of the 
tax-payers, and compelling them, like the taille^ to torment each 
other. Many of them, in fact, are officially appointed to assess 
this obligatory use of sait and, like the collectors of the taiUey 
thèse are "corporately responsible for the price of the sait" 
Others below them, ever foUowing the same course as in coUect- 
ing the taille^ are likewise responsible. " After the former hâve 
been distrained in their persons and property, the speculator^^- 
mkr is authorized to commence action, under the principle of 



" L«trosne (1779). "I^c l'administration provinciale et de la reforme de l'impôt," pp. 39, 
«62 and 138. Archives nationales, H. 138 (1782). Cahier de Bugey, " Sait costs the country- 
man piirchasing it of the rctailcrs from i^ to 17 sous a pound, according to the way of 1 
uring it" 
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mutual responsibilily, against the principal ichabîtants of the par- 
ish." The effects of this System hâve just been described. Ac- 
cordingly, "in Normandy," says the Rouen parliament,' "unfor- 
tunates without bread are daily ob^ects of seizuie, sale and exé- 
cution." 

But If the rigor is as great as in the raatter of the taille, the 
vexations are ten limes greater, for thèse are domestic, minute 
and of daily occurrence. It is forbidden to divert an ounce of 
the seven obligatory pounds to any use but that of the "pot and 
the salt-cellar." If a villager should economîze the sait of his 
soup to niake brine for a pièce of pork, with a view to winter 
consumption, let him look out for the collecting-derks I His 
pork is confiscated and the fine is three hundred livres. The 
man must come to the warehouse and purchase olher sait, make 
a déclaration, carry off a certificate and show this al every visit 
of inspection. So much the worse for bira if he has not the 
wherewithal to pay for this supplementary sait ; he has only to 
sell his pig and abstaln from méat at Christmas. This is the 
more fréquent case, and I dare say that, for the métayers who 
pay twenty-five francs per annum, it is the usual case. It is for- 
bidden to make use of any other sait for the pot and salt-cellar 
ihan that of the seven iwunds. " I am able to cite," says Le- 
trosne, "two sisters residing one league from a town in which 
the warehouse is open only on Saturday. Their supply was ex- 
hausted. To pass three or four daya until Saturday cornes ihey 
boU a remuant of brine from which they extract a few ounces of 
sali. A visit from the clerk ensues and a. prucis-verbal. Having 
friends and protectors this costs them only forty-eight livres," 
It is forbidden lo take waler from the océan and from oth» 
saline sources, under a penalty of from tweuty to forty livres fine. 
It is forbidden to water cattie in marshes and other places con- 
laining sait, under penalty of confiscation and a fine of three 
hundred livres. It is forbidden to put sait into the bellîcs of 
mackerel on retuming frnm fishîng, or between their superposed 
layers. An order prescribes one pound and a half to a barrel. 
Another otder prescribes the destruction annually of the natural 
sait formed in certain cantons in Provence. Judges are prohib- 
ited from moderating or reducing the penalties imposed in sait 
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cases, under penalty of accountabilîty and of déposition. I pasi' 
over quanlities of ordere and prohibitions, existing by hundre<tL 
This législation encorapasses tax-payers like a net with a thou- 
sand meshes, while the offîcial who casts it is interested in ând- 
ing thera at fault. We see the liaherman, accordingly. ODpack- 
ïng his bairel, the housewife seeking a certittcate for h^ hams, 
the exciseman inspecting the buffet, testing the brine, peering 
into the sait-box and, if it îs of good quality, dedaring it conm>- 
band because thaï of Ùis/erme, the only legitimale sait, îs usualljF 
adulteraled and mîxed with plaster. 

Meanwhile, other oUicials, ihose of the excise, descend înto the 
cellar. None are more formidable, nor who more eageriy seize 
on prétexta for delinquency.' "Let a citizen charïtably bestov 
a. bottle of wine on a poor feeble créature and he is liable lo 
prosecution and to excessive peiialties. . . . The pooT invalid 
ihat may inlerest his curate in the bcgging of a bottle of wine 
for him will undergo a trial, ruining not alone the unfortunate nun 
that obtains it, but again the bcnefactor who gave it to bira. 
This is not a fancied story." By virtue of the right of déficient 
revenue the derks may, at any hour, take an invenlory of wine 
on hand, even the stores of a vineyard proprietor, indicaie what 
he may consume, tax him for the rest and for the surplus quanti^' 
already dnink, the ^rm^ thus associating itself wilh ihe 
producer and claimîng its portion of his production. In a 
yard at Epemay' on four casks of wine, the average product 
one arpent, and worth six hundred francs, Jt levies, at 
thirty francs, and then, after the sale of the four casks, Kveaty' 
five francs addttionally. Naturaily, "the inhabitants resoR to 
the shrewdest and best planned artifices to escape" such poteat 
rights.^ But the clerks are alert, watchfhl, and well-informed. 
and theypounce down unexpectedly on every suspecled domicile; 
their instructions prescribe fréquent inspections and exact reg»- 
tries "enabling them to see at a glance the conditînn of tbc 
cellar of each inhabitant."* The manufacturer having paid up, 
Ihe merchant now has his tum. The latter, on scnding the loor 
casks to the consumer again pays seventy-five francs to ÙK/tnmt. 
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The wine is despalched and ihe ferme prescribes the roads by 
which it must goj should olhers be taken it is confiscaied, and 
at every step on the way some payment must be made. "A 
boat lEiden with wine from Languedoc, Dauphiny or Roussillon, 
ascendiog the Rhône and descendîng the Loire to reach Paiis, 
through the Briare canal, pays on the way, leaving out charges 
on the Rhône, ftom thirty-five to forty kinds of duty.not com- 
prising the charges on etitering Paris." It pays thèse "at fifteen 
or sixteen places, the multiplied payments obliging the carriers 
to dévote twelve or fifteen days more to the passage than they 
otherwise woidd if their duties could be paid at one bureau." 
The charges on the routes by waler are partîcuiarly heavy. 
" From Pontarlier to Lyons there are twcnty-five or thirty tolls ; 
frora Lyons to Aîgues-Mortes there are others, so that whatever 
costs ten sous în Burgundy,amouDts co fifteen and eighteen sous at 
Lyons, and lo over twenty-five sous at Ai gués- Mortes." The 
wine at last reaches the barriers of the city where it is to be 
drunk. Hère it pays an octroi d forty-seven francs per hogshead. 
Entering Paris it goes into the tapster's or innkeeper's cellar 
where it agaîo pays from thirty to forty francs for the duty on 
selling it at retail ; at Rethel the duty is from fîfly to sîxty francs 
per puncheon, Rheims gauge. The total is exorbitant, "At 
Rennes,' the dues and duties on a barrel of Bordeaux wine, to- 
gether with a fifth over and abovè the tax, local charges, eight 
sous per pound and the ocfroi, amount to more than seventy-lwo 
livres exdusive of the purchase money; to which must be added 
the expenses and duties advanced by the Rennes merchant and 
which he recovers from the purchaser, Bordeaux drayage, freight, 
insurance, tolls of the flood-gate. entrance duty into the town, 
hospital dues, fées of gaugers, brokers and inspectors. The total 
oullay for the tapster who sells a barrel of wine amounts to two 
hundred livres." We may imagine whether, at this price, the 
people of Rennes drink it, while thèse charges fell on the wine- 
grower, since, if consumers do not purchase, he is unable to sell. 
Accordingly, among the small growers, he is the most to be 
pided; according to the testîmony of Arthur Young, wine- 
grower and mîsery are two synonymous terms. The crop often 
fails, "every doubtful crop ruining the raan without capital." In 
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Burgundy, in Berry, in Soisonnais, in ihe Trois- Evêchés, in 
Champagne,' I find in every report that he lacks bread and iivcs 
on alms. In Champagne, the syndics of Bar-sur-Aube Write* 
that the inhabitants, to escape duties, hâve more than once 
emptied their wîae înto the river, the provincial assembly de- 
claring that "in the greater portion of the province the slightest 
augmentation of duties would cause the cultivatois to désert the 
soil." Such is the history of wine under the ancient régime. 
From the producer who grows to the tapsler who sells, what 
escortions and what vexations ! As to the satt-tax, according 
to the comptroller-general,' this annually produces four thou- 
sand domiciliary seizures, three thousand four hundred imprison- 
ments, five hundred sentences to flogging, oùlc and the galle^-s. 
If ever two imposts were well combined, not only to despotL, 
but to irritate the peasantry, the poor and the people, bere th( 
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VI. 

Evidently the burden of taxation forms the chief cause of 
mïsery; hence an accumulated, deep-seated hatred against the 
fisc and iu agents, receîvers, store-house keepers, excise ofRciah^J 
customs oflficers and clerks. But why is taxation so burdcnsome?! 
The answer is not doubtful, the communes which annualiy p 
against certain persons to subject them to the taiik writtng it a 
fully in their demands. What renders the charge overwhel 
is the fact that the strongest and ihose best able to bear taxatic 
Eucceed in evading it, the prime cause of miscry being theîi e 
emption. 

Let us foUow up the matter impost after impost. In the 6 
place, not only are nobles and ecclesiastics exempt from i 
Personal taille but again, as we hâve already seen, they i 
exempt from the cultivalor's iaiile, through cultîvating their ( 
mains themselves or by a steward. In Auvergne,* in ihe singl 
élection -district of Clermont, fifty parishes are cnumeiated i 

l " pTDc^verlnux de l'us. pniT. de So'ihdiuuÎk" <I76t), p- 4S- AmhSi 
t Jij (RemonstniKs of Uic PariiuMiiI oT McU, i-fiS,). "Ths cUu of 
Ihwi IwElvA-IhinMnlhiDrtbewholcnuaibiiror vilbgtt of lahram mid g 
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which, Dwiog lo this arrangement, every estatc of a privîleged 
pereon is exempt, the laUle falling wholly on those subject lo ît. 
Furthermore, it suffices for a privileged person to maintaîn that 
lils former is only a steward, which is the case in Poitou in several 
parishes, the subdelegate and the élu not daring to look into the 
matter too closely. In this way the privileged classes escape the 
taille, they and their property, including their fanns, Now, the 
taille, ever augmenting, is that which provides, throngh its spécial 1 
délégations, such a vast number of new offices. A man of the | 
Tliird-Estate bas merely to run through the history of its period- 
ical increase to see how il alone, or almost alone, paîd and is pay- 
ing' for the construction of bridges, roads, canals and courts of jus- 
tice, for the purchase of offices, for the establishment and support 
of houses of refuge, insane asylums, nurseries, post-houses for 
horees, fencing and riding schools, for paving and sweeping Paris, 
for salaries of lieutenants -gênerai, govemors, and provincial com- 
manders, for the fées of bailifis, seneschals and vice-bailiffe, for 
the salaries of fînancial and élection officiais and of commission- 
ers despatched to the provinces, for those of the police of the 
watch and I know not how many other purposes. In the prov- 
inces which hold assemblies, where the taille would seem to be 
more Justly apportioned, the like inequality is found. In Bur- 
gundy' the expenses of the police, of public festivities, of keep- 
ing horses, ail sums appropriated to the courses of lectures on 
chemistry, botany, anatomy and parturition, to the encourage- 
ment of the arts, to subscriptions to the chancellorship, to frank- 
ing letters, to présents given to the chiefs and subaitems of com- 
mands, to salaries of officiais of the provincial assemblies, to the 
ministerial secretaryship, to expctises of levyîng taxes and even 
alms, in short, 1,800,000 livres are spenl in tbe public service at 
the charge of tbe Third-Estate, the Iwo higher orders not paying 
a cent 

In the second place, with respect to the poll-tax, originally dis- 
tributed among twenty-two classes and intcnded to bear equally 
on ail accotding lo fortunes, we know that, frora the first, the 
clergy buy themselves off, and, as to the nobles, they manage 
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5u well as to hâve their tax reduced proportionately with its in- 
creasc at the expense of the ThiTd-Estate. A coiint or a marquis, 
an intendant or a master of requests, with 40,000 livnes mcoiDc, 
who, according to the taritf of 1695,' should pay from 1,700 to 
2,500 livres, pays only 400 livres, while a bourgeois with 6,00a 
livres income,and who, according to the aame tariff, should pay 
70 livres, pays 710. The poll-tax of the privileged indivjdual â 
thus diminished three-quarters or five-sixths, while that of the 
/dj/it-payer haa increased tenfold. In the Ile-de-France,' on an 
income of 340 livres, the jtutV^-payer pays twenty-one livres eight 
sous, and the nobles three livres, and the intendant himself statcs 
that he taxes the nobles only an eighdeth of their revenue j that 
of Orléanais taxes them only a hundredlh, v^e, on the Other 
hand, those subject to the tailU are assessed one-elevcnth. If 
other privileged parties arc added to the nobles, such as officen 
of justice, employés of the fermes, and exeroptcd towosmen, 
a group is formed embracing nearly everybody rich or wdl-cff, 
and whose revenue certainly gready surpasses that of those wl 
are subject to the laiiU. Now, the budgets of the provincial 
semblies inform us how much each province levies on each 
thetwo groups: in the Lyonnais district those subject to tJie 
imlU pay 898,000 livres, the privileged, 190,000 ; in the Ile-de- 
France, the former pay 2,689,000 livres and the latter 333,000; 
in the generalship of Alençon, the former pay 1,067,00a li%-t«s 
and the latter 1 22,000 ; in Champagne, the former pay 1,377,000 
livres, and the latter 199,000; in Haute-Guyenne, the former pay 
1,268,000 livres, and the latter 61,000; in the genetalshîp of 
Auch, the former pay 797,000 livres, the privileged 21.000; in 
Auvergne the former pay 1,753,000 livres and the latlcr 86,000; 
in short, summing up the total of ten provinces, 1 1 ,636,000 livre» 
paid by the poor group and 1,450,000 livres by the rich groupe 
the latter paying eight rimes less than it ought to pay. 

With respect to the vingtièmes, the disproporrion is le», the pré- 
cise amounts not being attainable; we may nevertheless gfjrniinr 
that the assessment of the privileged class is about one-half of 
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what it should be. "In 1771," aays ' M. de Calonne, "it was 
admitted that the vingtiimes were not carried lo their full value. 
False déclarations, counterfeit leases, loo favorable conditions 
granted lo alraosi ail the wealthy proprietora gave rise to inequal- 
ities and countless errors. A vérification of 4,902 parishes shows 
that the product of the two vingtièmes amoonting to 54,000,000 
should hâve amounled to 81,000,000." A seigniorial domain 
which, according to its own retum of income, should pay 8,400 
livres, pays only i,ii6. The case is much worse with the princes 
of the blood ; we hâve seen that their domains are exempt and 
pay only 188,000 livres instead of 2,400,000. Under this Sys- 
tem, which crushes the weak to relieve the sirong, the more cap- 
able one is of contributing, the less one contributes. The same 
story characterizes the fourth and last direct impost, namely, the 
tax substituled for the ^ort-ée. This lax, attached, at firet, to ihe 
vingtièmes and consequently extending to ail proprietots, through 
an act of the Council is attached lo the taille and, consequently, 
beara on those the most burdened.' Now this tax amounta to an 
extra of one-quarter added to the principal of the taille, of which 
one example may be cited, that of Champagne, where, on every 
100 livres income the sum of six livres five sous devolves on the 
/ffi'/ir-payer. " Thus," says the provincial assembly, " every road 
impaired by active commerce, by the multiplied couiïings of the 
rich, is repaired whoUy by the contributions of the poor." 

As thèse figures spread cul before the eye we involuntarily re- 
cur to Ihe two animais in the fable, the horse and the mule trav- 
elling together on the same road ; the horee, by right, may prancc 
along as he pleases ; hence his load is gradually transferred to the 
mule, the beast of burden, which fînally sînks beneath the exln 
loadL 

Not only, in the coqis of tax-payers, are the privileged disbur- 
dened to the détriment of the taxable, but again, in the corps of 
the taxable, the rich are rclicved to the înjury of the poor, to such 
an extenl that the heaviest portion of the load finally falls on the 
most indigent and most laborious class, on ihe small proprietor 
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nieshes by which, wîth slight etfort and industiy, ail tfae big and 
average-sized âsh escape ; the small iry alone remain at tfae bot- 
tom of ihe scoop. A surgeon net an apothecary, a man of good 
family forty-Ëve years old, in commerce, but iiving wilh his par- 
ent and in a province wilh a written code, escapes the coUcctor. 
The same immuntty is extended to the begging agents of ibe 
monksof "la Merci" and "L'Etroite Observance." Througboui 
the South and the East îndividuals in easy circumstanccs pui 
this commission of beggar for a "louis" ot for ten crowns, a 
putting three livres in a cup, go about prescnting it in this o 
parish : ' ten of the inhabitants of a small mountain village a 
fivc inhabitants in the Utile village of Treîgnac obtain cheir dis- 
charge in this fashioa. Consequently, " the collections fall on (lie 
poor, always powerless and often insolvent," the privileged «rho 
effect the ruin of the tax-payer causîng the deâciendes of the 
tieasury. 

VU. 
One Word more to complète the picture, People taJce refuge 
in the towns and, îndeed, compared wîth ihe country, the towns 
are a refuge. But miscry accorapanies the poor, for, on ihc eue 
hand, they are involved in debt, and, on the olher, the coterie 
administering municipal affaïrs imposes taxation on the indigent 
TTie towns being oppressed by the fisc, they oppress the pcopic 
by throwing on thèse the load which ihe king imposes on 
them. Seven times in Iwenty-eighl years' be withdraws iind 
re-sells the right of appointing theîr municipal officers, and, to gel 
rid of "this enormous financial burden," the towns double thett 
octrms. At présent, although liberated, they still make paymcnt ; 
the annual charge has become a perpétua] charge; never do«6 
the fisc release its hotd ; once beginning to suck it continues to 
suck. "Hence, in Britiany," says an intendant, "not a lown à 
thcre whose expenses are not greater than ils reveDue.*** 'nuy 
are unable to mend their pavements, and repair their streels, " ibe 
approaches to them being almosi îrapracticable," >V'hjU couM 
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thcy do for self-support, oblîgcd, as they are, to pay over 
again after having aiready paîd ? Their augmented oflroh, in 
174S, ought to fumish in eleven years the 606,000 livres agreed 
upon ; but, the eleven years having lapsed, the satisfîed fisc still 
raainiains its exigencies, and to such an extent that, in 1774, they 
hâve contributed 1,071,052 livres, the provisional txtroi beîng 
still maintained. Now, thîs exorbitant octroi bears heavily every- 
where on the most indispensable necessittes, the artisan being 
raore heavily burdened than the bourgeois. In Paris, as we hâve 
seen above, wine pays forty-seven livres a puncheoa entrance 
duty which, at the présent standard of value, must be doubled. 
"A turbot, laken on the coast at Harfleur and brought by post, 
pays an entrance duty of eleven times its value, the people of the 
capital thereforc being condemned to dispense with lish from the 
sea." ' At the gâtes of Paris, in tlie litlle parish of Aubervilliers, 
I find "excessive duties on hay, straw, seeds, lallow, candies, 
eggs, sugar, fish, faggots and firewood." ' Compiègne pays the 
whole amouot of its tailk by means of a tax on beverages and 
catllc.' " In Toul and in Verdun the taxes are so onerous that 
but few consent to remain in the town, except those kept there by 
their offices and by old habits," * At Coulommiers, " the merchants 
and the people are so sevcrely taxed they dread undertaking any 
enterpriae." Popular hatred everywhere is profound against ce- 
troi, barrier and clerk. The bourgeois oligarchy everywhere 
first cares for itself before caring fbr those it govems. At Nevers 
and at Moulins,' "ail rich persons find means to escape the col- 
lections by différent commissions, or through their influence with 
the éhis, to such an extent that the collectors of Nevers, of the 
présent and preceding year. would be considered true beggars: 
thcre are no small villages whose collectors are solvent, since the 
métayers bave to be laken." At Angers, "Independent of prés- 
ents and candies, which annually consume 1,171 livres, the public 
pence are employed and wasted in clandestine outlays according 
to the fancy of the municipal otïicers." In Provence, where the 
communitiea are free to tax themselves and where they ought, 
apparently, to consider the poor, " most of the towns, and nolably 
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Aix, Marseilles and Toulon,' pay thdr impositions," local and 
eral, "only by the duty oi piquet." This b a Ux "on ail species 
of flour belonging to and consuraed on the territory ; " for exam- 
ple, of 154,897 livres, which Toulon expends, the piquet fumishes 
233,405. Thus the taxation falls wholly on the people, while the 
bishop, the marquis, the président, the merchant of importance 
pay less on their dinner of délicate fish and becaficos ihan the 
caulker or porter on his two pounds of bread rubbed with a pièce 
of garlic ! Bread in this country is already too dear ! And ihe 
quality is so poor that Malouet, the intendant of the majînc, re- 
fuses to let his workmen eat iti "Sire," said M, de la Fart, 
bishop of Nancy, from his pulpit, May 4th, 1789, "Sire, Uie 
people over which you reign has given unmistakable prools of il 
patience. , . . They are martyrs in whom life seems to havc " 
allowed to remain lo enable them lo suffer the longer, 

VIII. 

"I am misérable because too much is taken from mcL To9 
much is taken from me because not enough is taken from the 
ptivileged, Not only do the privileged force me to pay in ther 
pUce, but, again, they previously dedtict from tny eamings thdr 
ecclesiastic and feudal dues. AVhen, out of my income of too 
francs, I hâve parted with fifty-three francs, and more, to the col- 
lecter, I am obliged again to give fourteen francs to the seignior. 
also more than fouiteen for tithes,* and, out of the retnaining eigh' 
teen or nmeteen francs, I hâve additionaljy to satisty the 
I alone, a poor man, pay two govemments, one ihe old govem- 
ment, local and now absent, useless, inconvénient and humÛiating, 
and active only through annoyances, exemptions and taxes; and 
the other, récent, centralized, everywhere présent, which, takiog 
upon itself ail fonctions, has vast necds, and makes my meagrc 
shoulders support its enonnous weight." Thèse, in précise tem^ 
are the vague idcas beginning to ferment in the popular Inùi 
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and encountered on evcry page of ihe records of the States- 
General. "Would 10 God," says a Normandy village/ "the 
monarch might take into his own hands ihe defence of the misér- 
able citizen pelted and oppressed by clerks, seigniors, justlciary 
and clergy!" "Sire," writes a village in Champagne,' "the only 
message to us on your part is a demand for money. We were 
led to belicve that this might cease, but every year the demand 
cornes for more. We do not hold you responsible for this be- 
cause we love you, but those whom you employ, who better know 
how to manage their own affaiiî than yours. We believed thaï 
you were deceived by them and we.in our chagiin,said to our- 
selvea. If our good king only knew of this! . , . We are crushed 
down with every species of taxation; thus far we hâve given you 
a. paît of our bread, and, should this continue, we shaU be in 
want. . . . Could you see the misérable tenements in which we 
live, the poor food we eat, you would fcel for us; this would 
prove to you better than words that we can support this no 
longer and that it must be lessened. , , . Thaï which grieves us 
is that those who possess the most, pay the least. We pay the 
tailUs and for our implements, while the ecclesiastics and nobles 
who own the best land pay nothing. Why do the rich pay the 
least and the poor the most ? Should not each pay according to 
his ability ? Sire, we cntreat that things may be so airanged, for 
that is just. , . . Did we dare, we should undenake to plant the 
alopes with vines; but we are so petsecuted by the clerks of the 
excise we would rather pull up those aJready planted ; the wine 
that we could make would ail go to them, scarcdy any of it 
remaining for ourselves. Thèse exactions are a great scoiu-ge 
and, to cscape them, we would rather let the ground lie wasle. 
. . . Reficve us of ail thèse extortions and of the excisemen ; we 
are great sufferets through ail thèse devices; now is the 
time to change them ; never shall we be happy as long as thèse 
last. We entreat ail this of you. Sire, aJong with othere of your 
subjects as wearied as ourselves. . . . We would entreat yel 
more but you cannot do ail at one time." Imposts and privilèges, 
in the really popular memorials, are the two enemies against 
which complaints everywhere arise.' " We are overwhehned by 
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demands for subsidies, ... we are burdened with taxes beyond 
our strength, . . . we do not feel able to support any more, . . . 
we perish, overpowered by the sacrifices demanded of us. . . . 
Labor is laxed whîle indolence is exempt , . . Feudalism is the 
most disasirous of abuses, the evUs it causes sutpassing those of 
bail and lightning. . . . Subsistence is impossible if three-quancts 
of the crops are lo be taken for field-rents, Urra^, etc. . . . The 
proprietor has a fourth part, the dccimaUur a tweifth, the hsr- 
vester a tweifth, Libation a tenth, not counting the depredations 
of vast quantities of game which devour the growing crops: 
nothing is left for the poor cultlvator but pain and sorrow," Why 
should the Third-Estate alone pay for roads on which the noble 
and the clergy drive in their carnages ? Why are the poor alone 
subject to militia draftings? Why does "the subdelegale caufc 
only the defenceless and the unproiectcd to be draiïed ? " Whj 
does it suffice to be the servant of a privileged person to esci^ 
this service? Destroy those dove-cotes, formerly only sinitU 
pigeon-pens and which now contain as many as five thousuxl 
pairs. Abolish the barbarous rights of ^^ motte, çuevaiu and 
domaine corigéable ' under which more than five hundred thousand 
persons still suffer in Lower Brittany." "You hâve in your 
armies, Sire, more than thirty thousand Franche-Comté serÊ;" 
shouid one of thèse become an officer and be pensioned out 
of the service he would be oblîged to retum to and live in ihc 
hut in which he was bom,otherwise;at his death, the seignim 
wiil take his pitiance. Lel tbere be no more absentée prcïiMit 
nor abbés- comm en dalory. " The présent déficit is not to bc p " " 
by us but by ihe bishops and bencficiarics ; deprive the prà 
of the church of Iwo-thirds of their revenues." " Lei (eudj 
be abolished. Man, the peasant especially, is tyrannically b 
down to tlie impoverished ground on which he lies exhjius 
. . . There b no &eedom, no prosperity, no happioess whercB 
soi! is enthralled. . . . l,et the lord's dues, and otiier < 
taxes not feudal, be abohshed, a thousand timcs retumed to l(w 
privileged. Let feudalism cornent itself with ils iron sceptre 
without adding the poniard of the revenue speculator." ■ Hoc, 
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and for some time before this, it is not the countryman who 
speaks but the procureur^ the lawyer, who places professional 
mctaphors and théories at his service. But the lawyer has simply 
translated the countryman's sentiments into literary dialect 



CHAPTER III. 

Intellhctual STATE of THE PEUPLE,— I. Iniellectoal incapadij.— H< 
ideu ote ttansformcd Into marvelloui slories. — 11, PoIJtica] incapadlj. — 
Interptetalïon of political rumors and of govemmenl action. — III. Dctlnc 
tive impulses. — The objecl of blind lage. — Dutmst of mlnixl teadcn. — 
Suspidon of them changed into hatred. — Disposition of the people îs ijfy 
— IV. Insunectionary leaders and recniils. — Poachers. — Smugiglen mi 
dealers in contraband sait. — Banditli. — B^;^n and vagabonds. — Atlvcnt of 
brigands. — The people of Paris. 

I. 

To comprehend theîr actions we oughc now to look into the 
condition of theîr minds, to know the ctirrent train of thdr iileas, 
their mode of thinking. But, îs it really esseDtial to dnw this 
portrait, and are not the détails of their mental condition wc bave 
jusl presented suflicient ? We shall oblain a knowledge of thcm 
later, and through their actions, when, in Touraine, they corne to 
bestowjng kicks wîlh their lûèo/s on a mayor and liis assisoni 
chosen by ihemselves, because, in obeying the National Assembly, 
thèse two unfortunale men prepared a table of imposts ; or whcn, 
at Troyes, they drag through the streets and tear to pièces tl>e 
vénérable magistrale who wa.s nouri^hing them at that nry 
moment, and who had just djctated his testameni in ihcîr favot. 
Take the still rude brain of a contemporary pcasant and dtrpriTe 
it of the ideas whîch, for eîghty years past, hâve entered it by u 
many channels, through the primaiy school of cach village, 
through the retum home of the conscript afler his seven yean' 
service, through the prodigious multiplication of books, news- 
papers, roads, railroads, forcign travel and evety oiher spccics ci 
co mm tmi cation.' Try to imagine the peasant of that epoch, 
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penned and shut up from father lo son in his hamiet, without 
parish highways, deprived of news, with no instruction but the 
Sunday sermon, solicitons only for his daily bread and the im- 
posts, " with his wretched, dried-up aspect,'" not daring to repair 
his house, always persecuted, distnistful, his mind contracted and 
stinted, so to say, by misery. His condition is almost ihat of 
his ox or his ass, while his ideas are those of his condition. He 
has been a long time stolid; "he lacks even instinct,'" mechan- 
ically and fixedly regarding the ground on which he drags along 
his hereditajy plough. In i75i,d'Argenson wrote in hîs journal; 
" nothing in the news frora the court affects them ; the reign is 
indiffèrent to them. . . . The distance between the capital and 
ihe province daily widens, . . . Hère they are ignorant of the 
itriking occurrences that most impressed us at Paris. . . . The 
inhabitanls of the country are merely poverty- strie ken slaves, 
draft cattle under a yoke, moving on as they are goaded, caring 
for nothing and embarrassed by nothing, provided they can eat 
and sleep at regular houts." They make no complaints, " they do 
not even dream of complaining;"' thcir wretchedness seems to 
them nalural like winter or hail. Thetr minds, Uke thcir agricult- 
ure, still belong to the middie âges. In the Toulousain,* to 
ascertain who committed a robbery, to cure a nian or a sick 
animai, they resort to a sorcerer,who divines thîs by means of a 
sieve. The countryman fuUy believes in ghosts and, on Ail 
Saints' eve, he lays the cloth for the dead, In Auvergne, at the 
outbreak of the Révolution, on a contagions fever making its ap- 
pearance, M. de Mondosier, declared to be a sorcerer, ia the 
cause of it,and two hundred men assemble together lo demolish 
his dwelling. Thcir religions belief is on the same level.* "Their 
priests drink with them and sell them absolution. On Sundays, 
at the sermon, they put up lieutenancies and sub-lieutenancies 
(among the saints) for sale: so much for a lîeutenant's place 
tmder St. Peter! If the peasant hésitâtes in hîs bid,a eulogy of 
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St Peter at once begins, and then our peasants nin it up fast 
enough." To intellects in a primitive state, barren of ideas and 
crowded with images, idols (hi earth are as essential as idols in 
heaven. *^ No doubt whatever existed in my mind," says Rétit 
de la Bretonne,^ '' of the power of the king to compel any man 
to bestow his wife or daughter cm me, and my village (Sacy, in 
Burgundy) thought as I did."' There is no room in minds of 
this description for abstract conceptions, for any idea of social 
order ; they are submissive to it and that is ail. ^ The mass of 
the people," writes Gouverneur Morns in 1 789, ** hâve no religioa 
but that of their priests, no law but that of those above them, no 
morality but that of self-interest ; thèse are the beings who, led 
on by dnmken curâtes, are now on the high road to liberty, and 
the first use they make of it is to rebd on ail sides because there 
is a dearth." ' 

How could things be otherwise? Every idea, previous to 
taking root in their brain, must possess a legendary fcxm, as 
absurd as it is simple, adapted to their expériences, their faculdes, 
their fears and their aspirations. Once planted in this unculti- 
vatcd and fertile soil it végétâtes and becomes transformed, de- 
veloping into gross excrescences, sombre foliage and poisonous 
fruit. The more monstrous the greater its vigor, clinging to the 
slightest of probabilities and tenacious against the most certain 
of démonstrations. Under Louis XV., in an arrest of vagabonds, 
a few children having been carried off wilfully or by mistake, the 
rumor spreads that the king takes baths in blood to restore his 
exhausted functions, and, so true does this seem to be, the women, 
horrified through their maternai instincts, join in the riot; a 
policeman is seized and knocked down, and, on his demanding 
a confesser, a woman in the crowd, picking up a stone, cries out 
that he niust not hâve time to go to heaven, and smashes his 
head with it, l>elieving that she is performing an act of justice.* 
Under Louis XVI. évidence is presented to the people that there 
is no scarcity: in 1789,* an officer, listening to the conversation 
of his soldiers, hears them state "with full belief that the princes 
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and couTtiere, wîlh a vlew to starve Paris out, are throwing flour 
into the Seîne." Tuming lo a quarter-m aster he asks liim how he 
can possibly believe such an absurd story. " Lieutenant," he re- 
plies, "'tis time — the bags were lied with Mue strings (cordoas 
bleus)." To them this is a sufficent reason, jnd no argument 
couJd convince thera to the contrary. Thus, amoiig the dregs of 
Society, foui and horrible romances are forged, in connection with 
famine ami the Bastille, in which Louis XVI., the queen Marie An- 
toinette, the Comte d'Artois, Madame de LarabaUe, the Polignaca, 
the revenue farmers, the seigniors and ladies of high rank are 
portrayed as vampires and ghouls. I hâve seen many éditions 
of thèse in the pamphlets of the day, in the engravings not ex- 
hibited,and among popular pnnts and illustrations, the lalter the 
raost efficacious.since they appeal to the cye. They surpass the 
slories of Mandrin and Cartouche, being exactly suîtable for 
men whose lîtcrature consists of the coraplaints of Mandrin and 
Cartouche. 



IL 

By this we can judge of their political intelligence. Every ob- 
ject appears to them in a false light; they are lilte children 
who, at each tum of the Toad, see in each tree or bush some 
frightful hobgoblin. Arthur Young, on visiting the springs near 
Clemiont, is arrested,' and the people want to iraprison a woman, 
his guide, some of the bystanders regarding him as "an agent 
of the Queen, who intended to blow the town up with a mine, 
and send ail that escaped to the galleys," Six days afler this, 
beyond Puy, and not with standing his passport, the village guard 
come and take him out of bed at eleven o'clock at nîght, dcclar- 
ing that "I was undoubtedly a conspirator with the Queen, the 
Count d'Artois and the Count d'Ëntragues (who has property 
hère), who had employed me as arpenteur to measure theit fields 
in ordcr to double their taxes," We hère take the unconscious, 
a|iprchcnsive, popular imagination în the act ; a slight indication, 
a Word, prompting the construction of either airy caslles or fan- 
tastic dungeons, and seeing thèse as plainly as if they were so 
many substantial realities. They hâve not the inward resources 
that rendcr them capable of separatîng and disceming; theîr 
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conceptions are formed in a lump ,■ bolh object and fancy appeu 
together and are uniled in one single perception. Al thc mo- 
ment of electing deputîes the report is ouïrent in Provence ' that 
"the best of kings desires perfect equaJity, that there are to be 
no more bishops, nor seïgniors, nor tithes, nor seigniorial dues, 
no more tilles or distinctions, no mofe hunting or fishing lights, 
. . . that the people are to be whoUy relieved of taxation, and 
ihal the (irst two orders alone are to provide the expenses of the 
goverament." Whereupon forly or fifty riots take place in one 
day. "Several communilies refuse to make any payments to 
their treasurer outside of royal réquisitions." Others do better: 
"on pillaging the strong-box of the receiver of the tax on leatha 
at Brigiiolles, they shout out Vtve le RoU" "The peasant ooo- 
stantly asserts his pillage and destruction to be in conformiiy 
with the king's will." A little later, in Auvergne, the pea^anu 
who bum castles are to display " much répugnance " in thus inal- 
treating "such kind seîgniors," but they allège " imperative or- 
ders, having been advised that the king wished il,"* At Lyons, 
when the tapsters of the town and the peasants of the neigbbof- 
hood pass over the bodies of the customs officiais they beUetc 
that the king bas suspended ail custotns dues for three days.' 
Tlie scope of their imagination is proportionale to their shon- 
sightedness. " Bread, no more rents, no more taxes !" is the sole 
cry, the cry of want, while exasperated want plunges ahead like 
a famished bull. Down with the monopolise! — storehouses ate 
forced open, convoys of grain are stopped, markets are pillaged, 
bakeis are hung, and the price of bread is fixed so that oone is 
to be had or is concealed. Down widi the octroi ! — banîers arc 
demolished, clerks are bealen, raoney is wanting m the towns for 
urgent expenses. lium tax rcgistries, account-books, municipal 
archives, seigniors' charler-safes, convent parchments, cvery dé- 
testable document créative of debtors and suflercrs ! The village 
itself is no longer able to préserve its paHsh property. The rage 
against any written document, against pubUc officeis, agaiost saj 
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man more or less connectée! with grain, is blind and determined. 
The furious animal destroys ail, ailhough wounding himself, driv- 
ing and roaring against the obstacle that ought to be outSanked. 

m. 

'fhis is owing to the absence of leaders and to the absence of 
organization, a multitude being simply a herd. Its mistnist of 
its natural leaders, of the great, of the wealthy, of persons in of- 
fice and ciothed with authority, is inveterate and incurable. 
Vainly do thèse wish it weU and do it good; it has no fàith in 
their humanity or disinterestedness. It hasbeen toodown-trodden ; 
it entertains préjudices against every nieasQre_proceeding from 
them, even the most libéra! and the most bénéficiai. "At the 
mère mention of the new assemblîes," says a provincial commis- 
sion in 1787,' "we heard a workman exclaim, ' What, more new 
extortioners ! ' " Superiors of every kind are suspected, and from 
suspicion to hostility the road is not long. In 1788* Mercier dé- 
clares that " insubordination has been manifest for some yeare, es- 
pecially among the trades. . . . Fotmerly, on entering a printing- 
office the men took off their hats. Now they content themsclves 
with slaring and leering at you ; scarcely hâve you crossed the 
threshold whcn you hear yourself more lightly spoken of than if 
you were one of them," The same attitude is taken by the peas- 
ants in the environs of Paris ; Madame Vigée- Lebrun,' on going 
to Romainville to visit Marshal de Ségur, remarks : " Not only 
do they not remove their hats but they regard us insoleotly ; some 
of ihem even threatened us with clubs." In March and April 
foUowing thîs, her guests arrive at her concert in consternation. 
" In the moming, al the promenade of Longchamps, the populace, 
assenibled at the barrier of l'Etoile, insulted the people passîng by 
in carnages in the grosses! manner ; someof thèse wretchesjumped 
on the footsteps exclaiming : ' Next year you shall be behînd the 
carriage and we inside.'" At the close of the year 1788, the 
stream becomes a torrent and the torrent a cataract. An inCend' 
ant' wriles that, în his province, the govemmetit must décide, and 
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in the popuUt sensé, to separate from piivileged classes, abandon 
old fonns and give the Thîrd-Estate a double vote. The clergy 
and the nobles are detesced, and their supremacy b a yoke. 
" Last July," he says, " the old States-General «'ould bave 
been received wiih transport and there would hâve becn few ob- 
stacles to its fimnation. During the past 6ve months miiids hâve 
become enlighteoed; respective interests hâve been discrisscd, 
and leagues formed. Vou hâve been kept in ignorance of ihir 
fcnnentation which is at its height amoog ail classes of Ihe 
Thîrd-Estate, and a spark will kindle the conflagration. It ihe 
king's décision should be favorable to the hrs[ two ordeis a gea- 
eral insuirection will occur throughout the province, 600,000 mcn 
in arms and the honors of the Jacquerie." The word is spofcca 
and the reality is coming. An insurrectionaty multitude rcjca- 
ing ils natural leaders must eleci or submit to others. il îs like 
an army which, entering on a campaign, should dépose its officers ; 
the new grades are for the boldest, most violent, most oppressed, 
for those who, putting themselves ahead, cry out " march " and 
thus form advanced bands. In 1789, the bands are ready ; fat, 
below the mass that sulTcis another suffers yet more, with which 
the insurrection is permanent, and which, repressed, peraecuted, 
and obscure, only awaits an opportunity to issue froni its hîdinC' 
place and ravage in the open daylight. 

IV. 
Vagrants, every species of refractory spirit, victims of the Uv 
and of the police, mendicants, deformitics, foui, fîtthy, boggaid 
and Savage, are engendered by the abuses of ibe systcm, aiMl, 
around every one of the social wounds thèse swann lilce ««i* 
min. Four hundred leagues of guarded captaînries and ibe 
security enjoyed by vast quantilies of game fecding on crofs 
under their ownere' eycs, give risc to thousands of poachers, Ibc 
more dangerous that ihey are armed, and dcfy the most (emble 
laws. Alrcady in 1751 ' arc seen around Paris "gatberings of 
fifty or sixty, ail fuliy armed and acting as if on regular foragîng 
campaigns, with the infantty at the centre and the cavalry on 
ihe wings. . . . Thcy live in the forests bchînd retircd and 
guarded entrenchmenia, paying exaclly for whal ibey tMkc to 
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live on." In 1777, at Sens in Burgundy, the procureur-général, 
M. Terray, hunling on his own property with two officers, meets 
a gang of poachers who fire on the game under his own eye,and 
soon afterwards fire on ihem. M. Terray is wounded and one 
of the officers has his coat pierced ; guards arrive, but the poach- 
ers stand firm and repel them ; dragoons are sent for, at Provins, 
and the poachers kiU 00e of thèse, along with three horses, and 
are attacked with sabres ; four of them are broughi to the ground 
and seven are captured. Reports of tlie States -General show 
that every year, in each extensive forest, murders occur, some- 
tiraes at the haods of a poacher, and again, and the most fre- 
quently, by the shot of a gamekeeper. Domestic warfare is or- 
ganized ; eveiy vast domain thus harbors its rebels, provided 
with powder and bail and knowing how to use them. 

Olher recruits for turbulence are found in smugglers and in 
dealers in contraband sait.' A tax, as soon as it becomes exor- 
bitant, invites fraud, and raises up a population of delinquents 
against its army of clerks. The number of defrauders of thîs 
species may be estimated by the number of their supervisors ; 
twelve hundred leagues of interior custom districts are guarded by 
50,000 men,of which 23,000 are soldiers not in imiform.' "In 
the chief provinces of the salt-tax and in the provinces of the 
five great fermes, four leagues one way and another along the 
Une of defence," cultivation is abandoned ; everybody is either a 
customs officiai or a smuggler.^ The more excessive the tax the 
higher the premium offered to the ^iolators of the law ; at every 
place on tiie boundaries of Brittany with Nomiandy, Maine and 
Anjou, four so\u per pound added to ibe salt-tax multiplies be- 
yond any conception the already enormous number of contra- 
band dealers. " Numerous bands of men,* armed with /relies, or 
long sticks pointed with iron, and often with pistols or guns, 
attempt to force a passage. A multitude of women and of chil- 
dren, quite young, cross the Unes of ihe brigades while, on the 
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oâier hand, troops of dogs^brought upon the free soïl and kept 
there a certaÎD rime without food, are loaded with salt,3nd this, 
urged by their hunger, they immediately transport to their masters." 
Vagabonds, outlaws, the fâmished, sniff this lucrative occtipation 
from afar and nul to it lîke so many packs of hounds. "The 
outskirts of Brïttany are filled with a popularion of emigrants, 
mostly outcasts from their own districts, and who, afier a year's 
sojoum hère in domicile, enjoy the pri^-ileges of the Bretons: 
their occupation is lîmited lo coUectbg piles of sait to re-scU lo 
the contruband dealers." \Ve obtain a glimpse, as in a âash of 
lightning, of this long line of restless, hunted, midnight ro\-«s, a 
maie and female popularion of savage wanderere, accustomed lo 
blows, hardened to the inclemencics of the weather, nigged, 
"almost ail with an obsûnate itch)" and I find simtlar bodtcs in 
the vicinity of Morlaix, Lorieot, and other ports on (he frontieiï 
of other provinces and on the Irontiers of the kingdom. From 
1783 to 1787, in Quercy, two allicd bands of smugglers, siily 
and eighty each, defraud the revenue of forty thousands of 
tobacco, kill two customs oflicers, and, with their guns, défend 
theii magazine in the mountains; to suppress them soldiers are 
. requisite, which their militaiy commander will not fiimisb. In 
178g,' a large troop of smugglers carry on opérations permaoently 
on the fronriers of Maine and Anjou ; the military commanda 
writes that "their chief is an intelligent and formidable bandit, 
that he already has under him fifiy-five men, that he will soon 
hâve a corps, cmbarrassing through misery and through the dii^ 
position of minds ; " it would be well, possibly, to comipt somc of 
his men so as to hâve him betrayed,sincc they cannot capture 
him. Thèse are the means resorted to in régions where brigand- 
age is endémie. Hère, indeed, as in Calabria, the pcople are oo 
the side of the brigands against the gendarmes. The exploits 
of Mandrin in 1754* may be remembered: hiscompany of sixty 
men who bring in contraband goods and ransom only the dettes, 
his expédition, lasting nearly a year, acioss Franche- Comté, Ly- 
onnais, Bourbonnais, Auvergne and Burgundy, the twcmy-sevcn 
towns he enlets making no résistance, deHvering prisoners and 
making sale of his merchandise; to overcome hîm a camp had 
to be formed at Valence and two thousand men sent against him; 
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he was taken through treacher)', and still at the présent day 
certain families are proud of their retationship lo him, declar- 
ing him a liberator. No symptom is more alarming: on the 
enemies of the law being preferred by the people lo its defenders, 
Society disiotegrates and the worais begin to work. Add to thèse 
the véritable brigands, assassins and robbers. "In 1782,' the 
provost's court of Montargis is engaged on the trial of HuUn 
and two hundred of his accomplices who, for ten yeats, by means 
of joint enterprises, hâve desolated a portion of the kingdom." 
Mercier enumeraies in France "an army of more than 10,000 
brigands and vagabonds" against which the poUce, composed of 
3,756 men, is always on the march, " Complaints are daily made," 
says the provincial assembly of Haute- Guyenne, "that there is 
no poUce in the country." The absentée seignior pays no atten- 
tion to this matter; his judges and ofiicials take good care not 
to operate gratuitously against an insolvent criraînal, while " his 
estâtes becorae the refuge of ail therascals of the canton."* Eveiy 
abuse thus engenders a danger, ill-placed neglect equally with 
excessive rigor, retaxed feudalism equally with a too-exacting 
œonarchy. AU institutions seera under agreement to multiply 
or tôle rate ihe abettors of disorder.and to prépare, outside the 
social pale, the executive agents who are to carry it by storm. 

But the total cffect of ail this is yet more pemicious, for, 
out of the vast numbers of laborers it ruins it forms mendîcants 
unwillîng to work, dangerous sluggards going about begging and 
extorting bread from peasanls who hâve not too much for them- 
selves. "The vagabonds about the country," says Letrosne,' 
"are a terrible pest; they are Itke an enemy'a force which, dis- 
tributed over the lerritory, obtains a tîving as it pleases, levy- 
ing véritable contributions. . . . They are constantly roving 
around the country, examining the approaches to houses, and 
informing themselves about their inmates and of their habits. 
Woe to those supposed to hâve money ! . . . What numbers of 
highway robbcries and what burglaries ! What numbers of trav- 
ellets assassinated, and houses and doots broken into! What 
assassin ations of curâtes, iârtners and widows, tormented to dis- 
cover money and afterwards killed ! " Twenty-five years a 
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to the Révolution it was nol infrequent to see fificen or twentj 
of thèse "mvade a farm-house to sleep there, intimidaticg di« 
fanners and exacting whatcver ihey pleascd." In 1 764, ihe gov- 
emment takes measures against them which indicate thc magni- 
tude of ihe evil,' " Are heid to be vagabonds and vagrants, and 
condemned as such, those who, for a preceding temj of âx 
months, shall hâve exercised no Irade or profession, and 
having no occupation or means of subsistence, can procure 
persons worthy of confidence to attest and verify theïr habits 
mode of hfe. . . . The mtent of Hîs Majesty is not mercly to 
lesl vagabonds traversing the country but, again, ail tnendicantt' 
whatsoever who, without occupations, may be regarded as su*- 
pected of vagabondage." The penalty for able-bodied tnen is ihrce 
years in the gaileys ; in case of a second conviction, nine yeais ; in 
case of a third conviction, the gaileys for life. For invalld culprits, 
three years imprisonment ; in case of a second con\-ictîon, nine 
yeais, and for a third, imprisonment for life, Under the âge of 
sixteen, they are put in a hospital, "A mendlcant who bas midc 
himself lîable to arrest by the police," says the circular, "is nol ts 
be released except under the most positive assurance that he wiil 
no longer beg ; this course will be followed only in case of [ler- 
sons worthy of confidence and solvent guaranteeing the mcodi- 
cant,3nd engaging to provide hiro w-ith emploj-ment or to suppon 
him, and ihey shall indîcate the means by which they are to 
vent him frora begging." This beîng fiimished, the spécial aut 
ization of the intendant must be oblained in addition. By 
of tliis law, 50,000 bcggars are said to hâve been arr^led 
once, and, as the ordinary liospitals and prisons were not large 
enough to contain them, jails had lo be constnicted. Up to Ibc 
end of the ancien! régime this measure is carried out with occa- 
sional inteimissions ; in Languedoc, in 1768, airests were sûH 
made of 433 in six months, and, in 1785, 105 in four months.' 
About the same epoch 300 were confined in the dépôt of Besan- 
çon, 500 in that of Rennes and 650 în that of St. Denis, Il coet 
the king a million a year lo support them, and God knows tunr 
they were supported ! Water, straw, bread, and two ounccs ttf 
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salted grease, the whole at an eupense of five soits a day ; and, as 
the price of provisions for Ewenly years back had increased more 
than a third, the keeper who had them in charge was obliged to 
make them fast or min himself. Wilh respect lo the mode of 
filhng the dépôts, the police are Turks in their treatmeni of the 
lower dass ; they sttike into the heap, their broom bniising as 
many as they sweep out Accordîng to the ordînance of 1778, 
writes an intendant,' " the poHce must airest not only beggars 
and vagabonds whom they encounter but, again, those denounced 
as such or as suspected persons. The citizen, the most ir- 
reproachable in his conduct and the least open to suspicion of 
vagabondage, is not sure of not being shut up in the dépôt, as 
his freedoin dépends on a policeman who is constantly liable ta 
be deceived by false denunciation or comiplcd by a bribe. f 
hâve seen in the dépôt at Rennes several husbands arrested 
solely through the denunciation of their wives, and as man/ 
women through that of their husbands ; several chîldren by the 
firet wife al the soUcitation of their step-mothers ; many female 
domestics pregnant by ihe masters they served, shut up at their 
instigation, and girls în the same situation at the instance of their 
seducers; children denounced by their fathers, and fethers de- 
nounced by their chiidren ; ail without the slightest évidence of 
vagabondage or mendicity. . . . No décision of the provosl's 
court exists restoring the incarcerated lo their Hbcrty, notwilh- 
atanding the infinité number arrested unjustly." Suppose that %. 
humane intendant, like this one, sets them at liberty : there they 
are in thestreets, mendicants through the action of the law which 
proscribes mendicity and which adds to the wretched it prose- 
cutes the wretched it créâtes, stili more embitlered and corrupt in 
body and in soûl. " It nearly always happens," says the same in- 
tendant, " that the prisoners, arrested twenty-five or thirty leagues 
frora the dépôt, are not confined there until three or four months 
after their arrest, and sometimes longer, Meanwhile, they are 
transferred from brigade to brigade, in the prisons found along the 
road, nhere they remain until the number increases sufficiently to 
form a convoy. Men and women are conlined in the same 
prison, the resuh of which is, the females not pregnant on enter- 
ing it are always so on their arrivai at the dépôt. The prisons are 
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generally unhealthy ; frequenlly, the majority of the piisonen aie 
sick on leaving it ; " and many become rascals on conÙDg in con- 
tact with rascals. Moral contagion and physical contagion, tbc 
ulcer thus increasing through the remedy. centres of repressioD 
becoming centres of comiption. 

And yet with ail ils rigors the law does not attain ils ends. 
"Our lowns," says the parliament of Brittany,* "are so filW 
with beggara it seems as if tlie measures iaken to suppress idco- 
dicity only increase it." "Tlie principal bighways," writes the 
intendant, "are înfested with dangerous vagabonds and vagruiti, 
actual beggars, which the police do not arrest, either throti^ 
négligence or because their interférence ïs not provoked by spécial 
solicilations." What would be done with thera if tbcy woc 
arrcsled? There are too many, and ihere is no place to put 
ihem. And, moreover, how prevent people who live on alms &o« 
demanding alms? The elfect, undoubtedly, is lameniaUe bm 
inévitable. Poverty, to a certain extent, is a sJow gangicac 
in which the morbid parts consume the healthy pans, tbc mu 
scarcely able to subsisl being eaten up alive by the man wbo ku 
nolhing to live on. " The peasant is ruined, perishing, the vicon» 
of oppression by the multitude of the poor that lay waste dic 
country and take refiige in the towns. Hence the mobs so pnj- 
udicial to public safety, thaï crowd of smugglere and t-ajnnts, 
thaï large body of men who hâve become robbets and ?<=c*m«. 
solely because they lack bread. This givcs but a làint iilo 
of the disorders I hâve seen with my own eyes." The poverty 
of the rural districts, excessive in itself, becomes yet moR » 
through the disturbances ît engenders ; we hâve not to seek ebc- 
where for frightfui sources of mendîcity and for ail the vico."' 
Of what avail are palliatives or violent proceedings against U 
evil which is in the bload,and which belongs to the veiy fxaeà- 
tution of the social organism? What police force could cflM 
anything in a parish in which one-quarter or one-third of its in- 
habitants hâve nolhing to eat but that which they beg front doot 
to door? At Argentré,* in Bnttany, "a town without tndc 9 
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industry, out of ï,3oo inhabitants, more than one-half are any- 
thing else but well-off, and over 500 are reduced to beggary."' 
At DainviUe, in Artois, " out of 130 liouses sixty are on the poor- 
lisL" ' In Normandy, according to statements made by the 
curâtes, "of 900 parishioners in Saint-Malo, three-quarters can 
barely Uve and the rest are in poverty," "Of 1,500 inhabitants 
in Saint- Patrice, 40a live on alms; of 500 înhabîtants in Saint- 
Laurent three-quarters Kve on alms. " At Marboeuf, says a report, 
"of 500 persons inhabiting our parish, 100 are reduced to men- 
dicity.and besides thèse, thirty and forty a day corne to us from 
neighboring parishes." ' At Bolbone in Languedoc ' daily at the 
conveot gâte is "gênerai alms-givîng to 300 or 400 poor people, 
indepcndent of that for the aged and the sick, which is more 
nuraerously attended." At Lyons, in 1787, "30,000 workmen 
dépend on pubhc charîty for subsistence ; " at Rennes, in 1788, 
afier an inundation, "two-thîrds of the inhabitants are in a state 
of destitution ; " * at Paris, out of 650,000 inhabitants, the census 
ori79i enumerates 118,784 as indigent,* Lel frost or hail corne, 
as in 1788, let a crop fail, let bread cost four sous a pound, and 
let a workraan in the charity-workshops earn only twelve sous 
a day,* can one imagine that people will resign themselves to 
death by starvation ? Around Rouen, during the winterof 1788, 
the forests are pîllaged in open day, the woods at Baguères are 
wholly eut away, the fallen trees are pubticly sold by the ma- 
rauders.'' Both the famished and the marauders go togethcr, 
necessity making itself the accompliçe of crime. From province 
to province we can follow up tbeir tracks ; four months laler, in 
the vicinily of Etampes, fifteen brigands break into four farm- 
houses during the night, wliilc the farmets, threatened by incen- 
diaries, are obliged to give, one three hundred francs, another 
five hundred, ail the money, probably, they hâve in their coffers.* 

* Périn. "Ia Jeuncue de Rûbopieire/' 30T. (DaJéancH de* poTviuQ runlet in iTÛft). 
■ Tbéraa de MonuiUE^ p. 87. (Lettcr of du prior of ihc convent, Much, i-j^. 
•HippMU, "Le Gouïïra. de Notmmdie," VII. uj-ijj (178»), BoJvinXkUBpauu^ 

" Notice TiHt lur URévtJudondAiuledJpaneiDeDt de l'Em," p. 83 h^^. 

* "Froe^vabaux de rui. prar. de Lyoaiuii," p. J7. ArcU*ei nitioiuikii, F*, vrn- 
MenuKÙl of Jin. w, ijM. " Cbariubis uuiunoe U my Ëmïud, (hc pnviaca] lutharitiii 
prDvïi£nff na rcKiiTCei for «uch « " 
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"Robbers, convicts, the worthless of every species," aie to fana 
ihe advance guard of insurrections and lead ihe peasaotry \q the 
extrême of violence.' After the sack of the Réveillon housc in 
Paris it is remarkcd that "of the fony ringleaders aircsted, ihere 
was scarcely one who was DOt an old offender, and eîther fiogged 
or branded."' In every révolution the lees of society corne to 
the surface. Never had thèse been visible before ; Itke badgers 
in the woods, or rats in the sewers, they had remained in iheir 
burrows or in their holes. They issue fïom thèse in swutih, 
while, in Paris, what figures suddenly corne to light ! ' " Nevet 
had any like them been seen in open day, , . , Wherc do they 
come from ? who has brought ihem out of their obscure hîding- 
places ? . . . Foreigners froni everj- country, armed with cIuIk. 
ragged, . . . some almost nakcd, oihers oddly dressed " in in- 
congruous paiches and "frightful to look at," constitute the rîM- 
ous chiefs or their subordinales, at six francs per head, bdûnd 
which the people are to raarch. 

" In Paris," says Mercier,* " the people are wealc, pallîd, dinio- 
utive, stunted," maltreated, "and, apparcnUy, a class apatt fion 
other classes in the State. The rich and the great who patsen 
équipages, enjoy the privilège of cnishing ihcai or of mutilatÎDg 
them in the streets. . . . There Lî no convenience for foot-pas- 
sengers, no sidewalks. Hundreds of victirns die annuallj onder 
the carriage wheels." "I saw," says Arthur Young, "a poor 
child run over and probably killed, and hâve been m^-self muiy 
times blackened with the mud of the kennels. . . , If young no- 
blemen in London were to drive thdr chaises in streets nithout 
foot-ways, as their brethren do at Paris, they would speedily and 
justly get very well thrashed or roUed in the kennel." Mercier 
grows uneasy in the face of the immenï^e populace. "In Pari» 
there are, probably, two hundred thousand indîviduaU wîih no 
property intrinsically worth fifty crowns, and yet the city sub- 
sistsi" Order, consequently, is niaintained only tbrou^ fcir 
and by force, owing to the soldiery of the watch wbo are called 
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tristes'h-patte by the masses. "This appellation excites the rage 
of this species of miljtia, who then deal heavier blows around 
them, wounding indiscriminately ail they encounter, The low 
class is always ready to make war on tliem because it bas never 
been fairly trealed by them." In fact, "a aquad of the guard 
often scatters, with no trouble, platoons of live or sbc hundred 
men, at firsl greatly excited, but melting away in the twinkling 
of itn eye, after the soldiery hâve distributed a few blows and 
liandcuffed two or three of the ringleaders." Nevcrtheless, " were 
the people of Paris abandoned to theîr first transports, did they 
not feel ihe horse and foot guards behind them, the commlssary 
and policeman, they would set no liniits to their disorder. The 
populace, delivered from îts accustomed restraint, would give it- 
self up to violence of so cruel a stamp as not to know when to 
stop, ... As long as white bread' lasts, the commotion will not 
prove gênerai ; ihe flour market' must interest itself in the matter, 
if the women are to remain tranquil. . . . Should white bread be 
waniing for two market days in succession, the uprising would 
be universal, and il is impossible 10 foresee Ihe lengths thb mul- 
titude at bay will go to escape famine, they and their children." 
In 1789 while bread proves to be wanting throughout France. 
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I. Mîlitarj forée décline». — How ihe armji is recniited. — How die sottSer 
is treste<), — II. The sodal organiiition l9 dusolied. — No centnl rallTtog- 
point— laectia of the provinces. — Ascendtnqr of Paris. — III. D inai Bn of 
the currenU — The people led by Uwrer*. — Théories tad piques llie lole 

Eorviving forces. 

I. 

Against univereal sediticm where is force ? In the handred 
and fifty thousand men who mainlain order dispositions are ihc 
same as in the twenty-sîx millions of men who are subject Ig it, 
while abuses, disaffection, and ail ihe causes that dissolve ihe 
nation, dissolve the anny. Of ihe ninety millions of pay ' iriiicb 
the army annually costs the treasury, forty-six millions are fw 
ofiicers and only forty-four millions for soldiers, and we are 
already aware that a new ordinance reserves ranks of aU kinds 
for verified nobles. In no direction is this inequality, agaînsi 
which public opinion rebels so vigorously, more apparent; on 
the one hand, authority, honors, money, leisure, good-li^ing, 
social enjoyments, and plays in private, for the minoritj- ; on the 
other hand, for the majority, subjection, déjection, &tdgue, a 
forced or betrayed enlistment, no hope of promotion, pay at six 
f a day, a nanow cot for two, bread fit for dogs, and, fbr 
several years, kicks lilte those bestowed on a dog ; • on the one 
hand, a nobility of high estate, and, on the other, the lowest of 
the populace, One might say that this was sjiecially dcsîgned 
for contrasta and lo intensify irritation, " The insignîficani pay 
of the soldier," says an economist, " the way in irhicjt hc is 
dressed, lodged and fed, his utter dependence, would rcDder ii 
cruelty to take any other than a man of the lower class.'" 

■ Kccks. "DerAdmiDiimiioD dE> RiuuicH." II. .13, «95. 

* AubeRin. 34^ Lfncr of ibc Comu de St. Ccmuin Idurini Ihc Scvcn Vaan Wwl 
't harJshîTa make one'i beui bJecd : he (luki tua dvjm in a tnat of ^^ta 
y, dopiKiI amllivïnc ïkc a l^blÎDS doji ûtcluiiiiL" 
' Dt Tocuiffnitli, 190, 191, 
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Indced, he is sought for only in the very lowest stages. Not 
only are nobles and the bourgeoisie exempt from conscription, 
but again the employés of the administration, of the fermes and 
of public works, " atl garaekeepers and forest-rangere, the hired 
doniestics and valets of ecclesiastîcs, of communities, of religioua 
establishments, of the gentry and of nobles," ' and even of the 
bourgeoisie living In grand style, and still betcer, the sons of culti- 
vators in easy circu instances, and, in gênerai, ail possessing 
influence or any species of protector. There remains, accord- 
ingly, for the milltla none but the poorest class, and they do not 
williogly enter it. On the contraiy, the service is hatefui to 
them ; they conceal themselves in the forests where they hâve to 
be pursued with arms in the hand : in a certain canton which, 
three yeais later, fumishes in one day from fifty to one hundred 
volunteers, the young raen eut ofif their thumbs to escape the 
draft.' To this scum of society is added the sweepings of the 
dépôts and of the jails. Among the vagabonds that fill thèse, 
alïer winnowing out those able to make their families known or 
to obtain sponsors, " there are none left," says an intendant, " but 
those who are entirely unknown and dangerous, out of which 
those regarded as the least vicious are selecled and efforts are 
made to place thèse in the army." ^ The lasl of its affluents is 
the half-forced, half-voluntary enlistment by which the ranks are 
fot Ihe most part filled, the ofËcouring^ of large towns, lîke 
adventurers, discharged apprentices, young reprobates tumed out 
of doors, and people without homes or steady occupation. The 
recruiting agent who is paid so much a head for hia recruits and 
sù much an Inch on their stature above tive feet, " holds his court 
in a lavem, treats" and fashions the article: " Corne, boj-s, soup, 
fish, méat and saladiswhatyou gel toeat in the régiment;" that ia 
ail, " I don't deceive you — pie and Arbois wine are the extras." * 
He pushes around the glass, pays accordingly and, if need be, 
yields his mistress . ■' After a few days dcbauchery, the young 

> De Rochimbau, "M^awirtt," I, «37. D'Aigcnion, D«cd. i|, ijji^ "]i>.>n> nn 
Tww been punkhcd iai dcsenïaa bdcc tb* pocc «f 1 74a : tfaû «Isuivv daenka it attribi^ 
ted 10 th£ Dcw drilL which lâiigiiH and dûbevtciu ttH soklio'. and «pedoUy th« vcittuu.** 
Voluin. "Dict PhiL,"mnidT " Punshmcsu." "I wu anuicd one day<m>c«ng IbeliM 

^TChiTS lutionaks, H, sm (Lmib «f M. de Bcrmod. ialeoiUnt si Rcnoo, Auguil 
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libertine, with no tnoDcy to pay hb score, îs obliged to sell him- 
«If, while the laborer, ttansformed to a soldier, begins to drill 
nnder the laah," Strangc recruiw ihcse, for ihe protection of 
tociety, ail selccted from the attacking dass, down-trodden peas- 
«nts, imprisoned vagabonds, social oulcasts, pooi fellowa in debt, 
«Ushearlencd, cxdted and casïly lempted, who, accordmg to 
circumstances, becorae at one time riotere, and at anotber 
•oldieis. 

Which lot is préférable ? The bread the soldier eats is not 
more abundani tban that of the phsoner, while poorer in qtialiiy ' 
foT the bran is taken oui of the bread which the locked-up vaga- 
bond eaL'.and left in the bread which is ealcn by the soldier who 
looks him up. In this state of things the soldier ought not to 
incditate on his lot, and yet this is just what his officers incite him 
to do. They alsô hâve become policicians and fault-bidcrs. 
Some years before the Révolution' "disputes occuired" in the 
umy, "discussions and complaîntsiand, the new ideas fermeating 
in their heads, a correspondence was established betwecn two 
régiments. Writlcn information was obtained from Paris, au- 
thorized by ihc Minîster of War, which cost, 1 believc, twelve 
louis per annum. It soon toolt a philosophie lum, embradng 
dissertations, criticisms of the ministry, and of the govemment, 
désirable changes and, therefore, the more difliised." Sergeants 
likc Hoche, and fencing-masters like Augereau, certainly often 
read this news, carelessly left lying on the tables, and commenied 
on it during the evening in their soldier quarters. Discontcnl is 
of ancient date,and already, at the end of thelate reign, grievous 
words are heard. At a banquet given by a prince of the blood,* 
' vith a table set for a hundrcd guests under an immense tent and 
served by grenadiers, the odor thèse diâiised ofiênded the prince's 
ddicatc olfactories. " Thèse worthy fellows," said he. a little too 
loud, " smell strong of the slocking," One of the grenadiers 
blunUy responded, " Because we havcn't got any," which " was 
foUowed by profound silence." During the ensuing yeare irrita- 
tion smoulders and augments; the soldiers of Rochambeau hâve 
fought sida by aide wilh the free militia of America, and they 
keep this in mind. In 17S8,' Matshal de Vaux, previous to the J 
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insurrection in Dauphiny, writes to the minisler that " it is impos- 
sible to rely on the troops," whîlc four months after the opening 
of the States -General sixteen thousand desertere roaming around 
Paris lead the revolts inslead of suppressing them.' 

11. 
Thls dyke once carried away nu other rcmains, the inunda- 
tion overspreading France like an immense plain. With other 
nations in Uke circumstances, some obstacles hâve been encoun- 
tered ; élévations hâve existed, centres of refuge, old construc- 
tions in which, in the unîversal &ighl, a portion of the population 
could find sheltcr. Hère, the first crisis sweeps away ail that 
lemains, each individual of the twciity^six scattered millions 
standing alone by himself The administrations of Richelieu 
and Louis XIV. had been a long tirae at work insensibly destroy- 
îng the natural groupings which, when suddenty dissolved, unité 
and fonn over again of iheîr own accord. Except in Vendée, I 
find no place, nor any class, în which a good many men, having 
confidence in a few men, are able, in the hour of danger, to 
rally around thèse and forra a compact body. Neither provin- 
cial nor municipal patriotism any longer exists. The inferior 
clergy are hostile to the prelates, the gentry of the province to 
the nobiJity of the court, the vassal to the seignior, the peasant to 
the townsman, the urban population to the municipal oligarchy, 
corporation to corporation, parish to parish, neighbor to neigh- 
bor. AU are separated by their privilèges and their jealousies, by 
the consciousness of having been imposed on, or frustrated, for 
the advantage of another, The joumeyman tailor îs embittered 
against his foremao for preventing hira from doing a day's work in 
private houses, hairdressers against their employers for the like 
reason, the pastrycook against the baker who prevents hira from 
baking the pies of housekeepers, the village spinner against the 
town spinners who wish to break him up, the rural wine-groweiB 
against the bourgeois who, in the circle of seven leagues, strives 
to hâve their vînes pulled up,' the village against the neighbor- 
ing village whose réduction of taxation has ruined it, the over- 
taxed peasant against the undertaxed peasant, one-half of a f>ar- 

> Hon« Wjjpole. Scptcmbn s. 1789. 

> Ubouliye, -De l'AdminulnuaD <nn(iUM uui Lmiil XVI." (Revue dei Cbui» 1ill<- 
nim, IV un Albnl Babcu, 1. iit (Dotànto d •ocui ia CDrporiuou di Tmra). 
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ish against its collectors, who, to its détriment, hâve favored the 
other hal£ *' The nation," says Turgot* mournfully,^ " is a society 
composed of différent orders badly united and of a people whose 
members hâve few mutual liens, nobwfyy consequentfy^ caring for 
€tf^ inter€5t but his own, Nowhere is thire any sign of an ùUer- 
est in common, Towns and villages maintain no more relation 
with each other than the districts to which they are attached ; they 
are even unable to agrée together with a view to carry out pub- 
lic iraprovements of great importance to them." The central 
power for a hundred and fifty years niles through its division of 
power. Men hâve been kept separate, prevented from acting in 
concert, the work being so successful that they no longer imder- 
stand each other, each class ignoring the other class, each form- 
ing of the other a chimerical picture, each bestowing on the other 
the hues of its own imagination, one composing an idyl, the 
other framing a melodrama, one imagining peasants as senti» 
mental swains, the other convinced that the nobles are horrible ty- 
ran ts. 

Through this mutual misconception and this secular isolation, 
the French lose the habit, the art and the faculty for acting in an 
entire body. They are no longer capable of spontaneous agree- 
ment and collective action. No one, in the moment of danger, 
dares rely on his neighbors or on his equals. No one knows 
where to tum to obtain a guide. " A man willing to be responsible 
for the smallest district cannot be found ; and, more than this, one 
man able to answer for another man."* Utter confusion exists 
and there is no remedy. The theoretical Utopia is brought to 
perfection and the savage condition has recommenced. Individ- 
uals now stand in juxtaposition; every man reverts back to his 
original feebleness, while his possessions and his life are at the 
mercy of the first band that cornes along. He has nothing within 
him to control him but the sheep-like habit of being led, of 
awaiting an impulsion, of tuming towards the accustomed cen- 
tre, towards Paris, from which his orders hâve always arrived. 
Arthur Young is struck with this raechanical movement' Polit- 
ical ignorance and docility are every where complète. He, a for- 
eigner, conveys the news of Alsace into Burgundy : the insurrec- 

' De Tcx:queviUe, 158. 

> lèid. 304 (The words of Burkc). 

* Travels in France, I. 240, 363. 
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tion there had b«en terrible, the populace having sacked the city- 
hall at Strasbourg, of which not a word was known at Dijon ; 
"yet it is nine days since it happened; had it been nineteen I 
question if they would more than hâve receivcd the intelligence." 
There are no newsj»apers in the cafés; no local centres of infor- 
mation, of resolution, of action. The province submits to cveots 
at the capital ; "people dare not move ; Ihey dare not even form 
an opinion before Paris speaks." Monarchical centralizacion 
thus culminâtes. Croups are deprivetl of their cohesiveness and 
individuals of their springsof action. Only human dust remains, 
and this, whtrling about and gathered together in massive force, 
is blindly driven along by the wind. 

III. 
We are ail we!l aware from which side the gale cornes, and, to 
assure ourselves, we hâve merely to see how the reports of the 
Third-Estaie are made up. The peasant is led by the man of 
the law, the petty attomey of the rural districts, the envious ad- 
vocate and theorist. He insists, in the report, on a statement be- 
ing made in writing and at length of bis local and personal 
grievances, his protest against taxes and déductions, hts request 
to hâve his dog free of the clog, and his désire to own a gun to 
use against the wolves.' The latter, who suggests and directs, 
envelopes ail this in the language of the Rights of Man and that 
of the circular of Sieyès. "For two months," writes a com- 
mandant in the South,' "inferior judges and lawyer^, with which 
both town and country swarm, with a view to their élection to the 
Stai es- General, hâve been racing afler the members of the Third- 
Eslate, under the prétest of standing by them and of giving Ihem 
information. . . . They hâve striven to make them believe that, 
in the States- General, they alone would be masters and regulate 
ail the afiàirs of the kingdom ; that the Third-Estate, in selecting 
its deputies among men of the robe, would secure the might and 
the right to take the lead, to abolish nobility and to cancel ail its 
rights and privilèges; that nobility would no longer be heredi- 
tary ; that ail citizens, in deserving it, would be entitled to daim 
it ; that, if the people deputed ihcm, they woutd hâve accorded 
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to tbc Third-EsUte whatever it desired, because tbe curâtes, be- 
longing to the Third-Estate, having agreed to separate from the 
higher clergy and unile »-ith them, the nobles aod the dergy, 
united logether, would hâve but one vote against two of the 
Third-Estate. ... If the Third-Estaie had chosen sensible 
townspeople or merchancs tbcy would hâve combined witboul 
difficulty with the other two ordera. But the assemblies of the 
bailiwicks and other districts were stufied with men of the robe 
who hâve absorbed ail opinions and striven to takc precedesce 
of the others, eacK, in his own bchalf, intriguîng and conspiriog to 
be appointcd a deputy." "In Touraine," writes the intendant, 
"mosl of the votes hâve bcen bespoken or begged for. Tnisty 
agents, at the moment of votiag, placed ready-pfepared ballots in 
the hands of the voters, and put in their way, on reaching the 
taverns, every document and suggestion calculated to excite 
their imaginations and détermine their choicc for the gentrjr of 
Ihe bar." " In the seiUckaussèt of Lectoure, a numbcr of par- 
ïshcs hâve not been designated or natified ta send their reports or 
deputies to the district assembly. In those which were notiâcd 
(he lawyeis, attomeys and notariés of the small neighboring 
towns hâve made up the list of grievances themselves wttbout 
Bummoning the community. . . . Exact copies of thîs single 
rough draft were made and soid at a high price to the councils of 
each countiy parish." This ïs an alarming symptom, one raaricing 
out in advance the road the Révolution is to take i the man of 
the people is indoctrinated by the advocate, the pikeman allowiog 
himsclf to be led by the spokesman. 

The eflect of their combination is apparent the firsi year. In 
Franche-Comté ' after consultation with a person named Rouget, 
the pcasants of the Marquis de Chaila " détermine (o make no 
fiirther payments to him, and to dïvide amongst themselves tho 
product of the wood-cuttings." In his paper " the lawyer states 
that ail the communities of the province hâve dedded lo do the 
«arae thing. . . . His consultation is ditTused lo such an estent J 
«round the country that many of the communities are satisfiedJ 
that they owe nothing more to the king nor to the seigniors- M. 1 
de Mamésia, deputy to the ( National) Assembly, has arrived (hère) 
to pass a fcw days at home on account of his health. He has 
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been treated in the rudcst and most scandalous manner; ît was 
even proposed lo conduct him back to Paris under guard. After 
his departure his château was attacked, the doors burst open and 
the walls of his garden pulled down. (And yet) no gentleman 
has done more for the people on bis domain than M. le Marqois 
de Mamésia. . . . Excesses of every kînd are on the increase; 
I hâve constant complaints of the abuse which the national mili- 
tia make of their arms, and which I cannot remedy," According 
to an utterance in the National Assembly the police imagines that 
ît is 10 be disbanded and has iherefore no désire to make ene- 
raies for itself. "The baillages are as timid as the police- forces ; 
I send thera business constantly, but no culprit is punished." " No 
nation enjoys liberty so indefinite and so disastrous to honest peo- 
ple; it is absolutely against the rights of man to see oneself con- 
stantly liable to hâve his throat eut by the scoundrels who daily 
confound liberty with license." In other words, the passions, to 
obtain a sanction, hâve recourse to theory, and theory, to secure 
its application, has recourse to the passions. For example, near 
Liancourt, the Duc de Larochefoucauld possessed an uncultivated 
areaof ground; "at the commencement of the révolution, the poor 
of the town déclare that, as they form a part of the nation, un- 
tilled lands being national property, this belongs to them," and 
" with no other formality " they take possession of it, divide it up, 
plant hedges and clear it off. "This, says Arthur Voung, shows 
the gênerai disposition. . . . Pushed a liitle farther the consé- 
quences would not be slight for properties in this kingdom." Al- 
ready, in the preceding year, near Rouen, the marauders, who eut 
down and sell the forests, déclare that " the people hâve the right to 
take whatevcr they require for their necessities." They hâve had 
the doctrine preached to them that they are sovereign, and they 
act as sovereigns. The condition of their intellects being given, 
nothing is more natural than their conduct. Several millions of 
savages are thus let loose by a few thoasand declairaers, the pol- 
itics of the café finding an interpréter and ministrants in the mob 
of the streets. On the one hand brute force is al the service of 
the radical dogma. On the other hand radical dogma is at the 
service of brute force. And heie, in disintegrated France, do the 
two poweis aopear together erect on the gênerai ruin. 



CHAPTER V. 

I. 

They are the successois and executors of the andent régime, 
and, on contempladng the way in which this engendered, brought 
forth, nourished, installed and stimulated them we cannot avoid 
considering its histoiy as one long suicide, like that of a man 
who, having mounted to the top of an immense ladder, cuts away 
from imder his feet the support which has kept him up. In a 
case of this kind good intentions are not sufficient ; to be libéral 
and even generous, to enter upon a few semi-reforms, is of no 
avaiL On the contrary, through both their qualities and defects, 
through both their virtues and their vices, the privileged wrought 
their own destruction, their merits contributing to their min as 
well as their faults. — Founders of sodety, formeriy entitled to 
their advantages through their services, they hâve preserved their 
rank without fUlfilling their duties ; their position in the local as 
in the central govemment is a sinécure, and their privilèges hâve 
hecome abuses. At their head, the king, creating France by 
devoting himself to her as if his own property, ended by sacri- 
ficing her as if his own property ; the public purse is his private 
purse» while passions, vanities, personal weaknesses, luxurious 
habits, family solicitudes, the intrigues of a mistress and the 
caprices of a wife, govem a state of twenty-six millions of men 
with an arbitrariness, a heedlessness, a prodigality, an unskilful- 
ness, an absence of consistency that would scarcely be over- 
looked in the management of a private domain. — ^The king and 
the privileged excel in one direction, in good-breeding, in good 
taste, in fashion, in the talent for self*-display and in ehtertaining, 
in the gift of graceful conversation, in finesse and in gaîety, in 
the art of converting life into a brilliant and ingénions festivity, 
regarding the world as a drawing-room of refined idlers in which 
it suffices to be amiable and witty, whilst, actually, it is an arena 
where one must be strong for combats, and a laboratory in which 
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one must work in order to be useful. — ^Through the habit, per- 
fection and sway of polished intercourse they stamped on the 
French intellect a classic forni, which, combined with récent 
scientifîc acquisitions, produced the philosophy of the eighteenth 
ccntury, the ill-repute of tradition, the ambition of recasting ail 
human institutions according to the sole dictâtes of reason, the 
appliance of mathematical methods to politics and morals, the 
catechisra of the rights of man, and olher dogmas of anarch- 
ical and despotic character in the Contrat Social. — Once this 
chimera îs bom they welcome ît as a drawing-room fancy; they 
use the hitle monster as a plaything, as yet innocent and decked 
with rihbons like a pastoral lambkîn ; they never dream of its be- 
coming a raging, formidable brute ; they nourish it, and caress ït, 
and then, openîng their doois, they let it descend into the streets. 
— Hère, amongst a middle class which the govemment has 
rendered ill-disposed by compromising ils fortunes, which the 
privileged hâve offended by restricting its ambition, which is 
wounded by inequality through injured self-esteem, the revolu- 
tionary theory gains rapid accessions, a sudden asperity, and, in 
a few years, il finds itself undisputed master of public opinion. — 
At this moment and at its summons, another colossal monster 
lises up, a monster with millions of heads, a blind, startled 
animal, an entire people pressed down, exasperated and suddenly 
loosed against the govemment whose exactions hâve despoiled ït, 
against the privileged whose rights hâve reduced il lo starvation, 
without, in thèse rural districts abandoned by their natural pro- 
tcctors, encounterîng any surviving authority; without, in thèse 
provinces sut^ect to ihe yoke of mechanîcai central ization, a 
single independent group being lefl ; without, in this socîety dis- 
aggregated by despotism, the possibility of forming any centres 
of initiation and résistance ; without, in this upper class disarmed 
by its vcry humanity, any statesraan being found exempt from 
illusion and capable of action ; without thèse good intentions and 
fine intellects being able to protect themselves against the two 
encraies of ail lîberty and of ail order, against the contagion 
of the démocratie nightmare which disturbs the ablest heads and 
against the irruptions of the popular brutishness which perverts 
the best of laws. At the moment of opening ihe Sutes-Genera] 
the course of ideas and events is not only fixed but, again, ap- 
parent. Bach génération, beforehand and unconsciously, bears 
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within iuelf its future uid its history long befbre the issue the 
destiaies of this ane could be anticipated;ani1, if the deUÎIs Tell 
within our compréhension &s wcU as the completed whole, we 
could readily accept the IbUowing fiction which La Haipe com- 
posed at the end of the Dîrectory, recuning to his souvenir. J 

IL 1 

" It seems to me," hc says, "as if it were but yesterday, and yel 
it is at the bcginning of the year 178S- We were dining with 
one of our confrères of the Academy, a grand seignior and a. 
man of intelligence. The company was numerous and of evety 
profession, courtiers, advocates. men of letlers and academicians; 
•ail had feasted luxuriously accordîng to custom. At the dessert, 
âte wines of Malvoisie and of Constance contrîbuted to the social 
gaiety a sort of freedom not always kept within decorous 
limita. Al that lime sodety had reached the point at whîch 
everything may be expresscd that excites laughter. Champfoit 
had read to us his icipious and libertine stories, and great ladies 
had listened to thèse without recourse to their fans. Hence a 
déluge of witticisms against religion, one quoting a tirade frorn 
'La Puceile,' another bringing forward certain philosophical 
atanxasby Diderot. . . . and with unboundcdapplause. . . . The 
conversation becomes raore serious ; admiration is eiqiressed at 
the révolution accomplished by Voltairciand ail agrée in its being 
the fiist title to his famé. ' He gave the tone to his century, 
Knding readers in the antechambeis as well as in the drawing- 
Toom.' One of the guests narrâtes, buisting with laughter, 
what a hairdresser said to him whîJe powdering his hair: 'You 
sec, sir, although I am a misérable scrub, 1 hâve no more religion 
than any one else.' They conclude that the Révolution will 
Eoon be consummated, that superstition and (anatïcism must 
whoUy give way to philosophy, and they thus calculate the proba- 
bUities of the epocU and those of the future society which wil! 
»ee the reign of reason. The most aged lament not being able 
to flatter ihemselves that they will see it ; the young rejoice 
in a reasonable prospect of seeing it, and especially do they 
congratulate the Academy on having paved the way for 
the great worl(,and on having been the headquarters. the centre, 
the inspirer of freedom of thought. 

" One of the guests had taken no pan in this gay conversation. 
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... a persoD named Ca/otle, an amiable and original raan, but, 
imfbrtunately, infatuated with the rêveries of ihe îlluminati. In the 
most serious tone he begins: 'Gentlemen,' says he, 'be con- 
tent ; you will witness this great révolution that you so much de- 
sire. Vou know ihal I am something of a prophel, and I re- 
peat it, you will witness it. . . . Do you know the resuit of this 
révolution, for aU of you, so long as you remaîn hère?" — *AhI' 
exclaims Condorcet with his shrewd, simple air and smile, 'let us 
see, a philosopher is not sorry to encounter a prophet.' — 'You, 
Monsieur de Condorcet, will expire stretched on the floor of a 
dungeon ; you will die of the poison you take to escape the exe- 
culioner, of ihe poison which the felicity of thaï era will compel 
you always to carry about your person ! ' At tirst, great astonîsh- 
ment was manîfested, and then came an outbur^t of laughter. 
'What bas ail this in common with philosophy and the reign of 
reason?' — 'Precisely what I havc just remarked to you; in the 
name of philosophy, of humanity, of treedom, under the reign 
of reason, you will thus reach your end ; and, evldcntly, the reign 
of reason will arrive, (br there wjU be temples of reason, and, in 
ihose days, in ail France, the temples will be ihose alone 
of reason. . . . You, Monsieur de Champlbrt, you will sever 
your veins with twenty-two strokes of a ra^or and yet you 
will not die for months afterwards. You, Monsieur Vicq- 
d'Azir, you will not open your own veins but you will hâve 
them opcned six times in one day, in the agonies of goût, so 
as to be more certain of success, and you will die thaï night. 
You, Monsieur de Nicolai, on the scaffold; you, Monsieur 
Bailly, on the scaflbld; you, Monsieur de Malesherbes, on the 
scaffoîd; . . . you, Monsieur Roucher, also on the scaffold." — 
' But ihen we shall hâve been overcome by Turks or Tartars ? ' — 
' By no means ; you wiU be govemed,as I hâve aiready lold you, 
solely by philosophy and reason. Those who are to ireat you in 
this manner will ail be philosophers, will ail, at every moment, 
hâve on theii lips the phrases you hâve ultered within the hour, 
will repeal your maxims, wiU quotc, lîke yourselves, the stanzas 
of Diderot and of "La Pucelle.'" — 'And when will ail this hap- 
pen?' — 'Six years will not pass before what I tell you will be 
accompliahed.' — 'Well, thèse are miracles,' exclaims La Harpe, 
'and you leave me out?' — *You wiil be no less a miracle, for you 
will ihen bea Christian.' — ' Ah,' interposes Champfort, 'I breathe 
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again ; if we are to die only when La Harpe becomes a Christian 
we are immortals.' — ^'As to that, we women,' says the Duchesse 
de Gramont, 'are extremely fortunate in being of no conséquence 
in révolutions. It is understood that we are not to blâme, and 
our sex . . .' — * Your sex, ladies, wiU not protect you this time. 
. . . You will be treated precisely as men, with no difiference 
whatever. . . . You, Madame la Duchesse, will be led to the 
scaffold, you and many ladies besides yourself, in a cart with your 
hands tied behind your back.' — * Ah, in that event, I hope to hâve 
at least a carnage çovered with black.' — *No, Madame, greater 
ladies than yourself wiU go, like yourself, in a cart and with theîr 
hands ded like yours.' ' Greater ladies ! What, princesses of the 
blood!' — *Still greater ladies than those . . .' They began to 
think the jest carried too far. Madame de Gramont, to dispel 
the gloom, did not insist on a reply to her last exclamation, con- 
tenting herself by saying in the lightest tone, 'And they wûl not 
even leave one a confessor ! ' — * No, Madame, neither you nor 
any other person wiU be allowed a confessor; the last of the con- 
demned that will hâve one, as an act of grâce, will be . . / He 
stopped a moment. 'Tell me, now, who is the fortunate mortal 
enjoying this prérogative?' — 'It is the last that will remain to 
him, and it will be the King of France.' " 
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On lie Humitr af ectlcsiastks andnobUs. 
Thèse approximative estimâtes nre airiveil at in the following manncr: 
I, The numl)er of nobles in 1789 was untnown. The gcnealogist Chérin, 
in his "Abrégé chronologique des Edits, etc." (178g), states thaï he is igno- 
nnt of the number, Moheau, to whom Lavoisici refers in hïs report, 1791, 
13 equaJIy ignorant în thïs respect. ("Recherches sur t> population de la 
Franee," 1778, p. 105); Lavoisier states Ihe number as 83,00a, while Ihe 
Marquis de Bouille (" Mémoires," p. 50), Stntes 80,000 families; neithcr of 
thèse auChorilies adïancing proofs of their stalemeals. I lind in the " Cata- 
logue nomirulif des gentilshommes en 1789," by Laroqueand De Barthélémy, 
the number of nobles voting, directl; or by proxy, in the élections of 1789, 
in Provence, Languedoc, Lyonnnia, Foret, Beaujolais, Touraîne, Normandy, 
■nd Ile-de-France, as 9,167. According lo Ihe ccnsus of 179O, given bj 
Arthur Young in his "Travels in France," Ihe population of thèse provinces 
was 7,757,000, which gives a proportion of 30,000 nobles voting in a popula- 
tion of 16,000,000. On examining the law and on summing up the lists, we 
fiad that each noble rcpiesents somewhat less Ihan a funily, iniumuch as the 
son of the owner of a fier voles if he is Iwenly-ËvE years or âge ; l think, 
■ecordingly, thn! we are nol fer oui of the way in estimating the number of 
noble famities at s6,ooa or sS.ooo, which DDmber, al &ve individuals lo the 
lamily, givei 130,000 or 140,000 nobles. The lerritory of France in 1789 
being 37,000 square leagues, and the population 16,000.000, we may assign 
one noble faiaily (o evety square league of terrîtory and lo every 1,000 in- 
habitants. 

3. Conceming Ihe clergy I find în Ihe N'ationil Archives, among Ihe cccle- 
(ioslical records. Ihe following ennmeralion of montes bclonging lozSorders : 
Grand Augusiins 694, Petiti-Pbes 350, Barnabites 90, English Bénédictines 
52, Bénédictines of Cluny 398, of Vannes 6t3, of Sainl-Maur 1,673, Citeauz 
1,806, R<kolteti 3,338, Prémontrés 399, Prémontrés Réformés 394, Capudns 
3,720, Cannes déchaussés 555, Grands-Carmes 8s3> Hospilnlier» de Saint- 
Jean de Dieu 3l8, CHiartreux 1,144, Cordclic^rs 3,018, Dominicans 1,17^ 
Feuillants 14S, Genovérains 570. Mathurins 310, Minimes 684, Notre-Dame 
delaMerci3l,Notre-S»TCur 303, Tiers-Ordre de St. Fnmds JS;, Saint-Jeaa 
*s Vignes de Soissons 31, Tbéalins IS> abbaye de Sainl-Vîctor 31, Maisons 
soumises i l'ordinaire 30 J. Total 10,745 monlcs in 3,489 ce ~ 
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mnst be added the Pères de TOratoire, de la Mission, de la Doctrine chré- 
tienne and some others ; the total of monks being about 23,000. As to 
nuns, I hâve a catalogue from the National Archives of twelve diocèses, com- 
prising according to <* France ecclésiastique" 1788, 5,576 parishes: the 
diocèses respectively of Perpignan, Tulle, Marseilles, Rhodes, Saint-FlooTy 
Toulouse, le Mans, Limoges, Lisieux, Rouen, Reims, and Noyon, in ail, 
5*394 nuns in 198 establishments. The proportion is 37,000 nuns in 1,500 
establishments for the 38,000 parishes of France. The total of regolar 
dergy thus amounts to 60,000 persons. The^ecular clergy may be estimated 
at 70,000: curâtes and vicars 60,000 (** Histoire de l'Eglise de France,'* XII. 
142, by the Abbé Guettée) ; prelates, vicars-general, canons of chapters, 
2,800; collegiate canons, 5,600; ecdesiastics without livings, 3,000 (Sieyès). 
Moheau, a dear-headed and cautions statistidan, writes in 1778 (''Recher- 
ches," p. 100): *'Perhaps, to-day, there are 130,000 ecdesiastics in the 
kingdom." The enumeration of 1866 ("Statistique de la France," popula* 
tion), gives 51,100 members of the secular dergy, 18,500 monks, 86,300 
nuns ; total, 155,900 in a population of 38,000,000 inhabitants. 

Note 2. 
Onfmdal rightt and on the state of feudal dominion in 1783. 

The foUowing information, for vi^ich I am indebted to M. de BoislUle, is 
derived from an act of partition drawn up September 6, 1783. 

It relates to the estâtes of Blet and Brosses. The barony.and ettate of 
Blet lies in Bourbonnais, two leagues from Dun-le-RoL Blet, sayt a mé- 
morial of an administrator of the Exdse, is a ^' good parish ; the soil is ex- 
cellent, mostly in wood and pesture, the surplus being in tiUable land for 
wheat, rye and oats. . . . The roads are bad, espedally in winter. The tiade 
consists principally of horned cattle and embraces grain ; the woods roi away 
on account of their remoteness from the towns and the difficulty of tuming 
thcm to account."* 

**This estate," says the act of val nation, "is in royal tenure on account of 
the king's château and fortress of Ainay, under the désignation of the town 
of Blet." The town was formerly fortihed and its castle still remains. Its 
population was once large, "but the dvil wars of the sixteenth œntury, and 
espedally the émigration of the protestants caused it to be deserted to such 
an extent that out of its former population of 3,000 scarcely 300 remain,* 
which is the fate of nearly ail the towns in this oountry." The estate of Blet, 
for many centuries in the possession of the Sully iamily, passed, on the 
marriage of the heiress in 1363, to the house of Saint-Quentin, and was 
then transmitted in direct Une down to 1748, the date of the death of Alex- 
ander II. of Saint-Queniins, Count of Blet, govemor of Bcrg-op-Zoom, and 
Cather of three daughters from whom the actual heirs descend. Thèse heirs 
are the Count de Simiane, the Chevalier de Simiane, and the minors of B«rcy, 

> Archives nationales. G, 319 (" Eut actuel de la Direction de Bourges au point de vue d« 
«ides," 1774). 
* Blet, at the présent day, contains 1,629 inhabitants. 
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eteYi partj ownine one-lhird, represented by 97,667 livm in Ihe Blet eslale, 
■nd 20,408 livres in Ihc Brosscii estale. The eldesl. Comle de Sitniiuie, en- 
joys. besides, a pridpui (according to cuslom in the BgurbonniuB), worlh 
15,000 livres, compri<in£ Ihe csstle wilh Ibe luljaining farm and Ihe seignio- 
riai righiE, boiiariiry as well as proRtable. 

The etitiie domûn, compiiEing bolh estâtes, îs vatued ut 369,127 livres. 
The estatc af Blet, comprises 1,437 arpentt, worked by teven (knners and 
furnished, by Ihe proprïetor, wilh caRle valucd al 131781 livres. They pajr 
li^ther lo Ihe proprietor 12,060 livres rent (besides claims for poultrjf and 
corvées). One, ooly, bas a large larm, paying 7.800 hvres per annum, Ibe 
others paying rents al 1,300, 740, 640, and 240 livres per aunum, The 
Brosses eslale comprises 51J arp^Htt, worked by two farraers lo whom Ihe 
proprielor furnishes caille eslimatcd ai 3, 750 livres, and thèse together relum 
lu the proprietnr 2,240 livres.' Thèse m/tairiei are ail poor ; ooly one of 
ihein has (wo looms wilh lîre-placei ; two or thrce, one loom wilh a firc- 
place 1 Ibe otbers consisl of a kjtchen wilh an oven uutsîde, and staUea uid 
barns. Repairs on Ibe tenentents are essenlial on ail Ihe (iirnis eicepl Ihree, 
"having been neglecled for Ihîrty years." "The miU-fluroe requîres lo b« 
dcanedout, and the stream whoseinundotions injure ihe large meadow; atio 
Tcpaïrs arc necessary on Ihe banks of ihe two ponds ; on ihe church, which 
is Ihe seignior's duly, the roof being in a sad state, the rain penetraling 
Ihrough the arch ; " and Ihe roads rcquïre loending, thèse being in a déplor- 
able condition during the winter. "The restoralion and repairs o[ thèse 
roads seem never to bave been thought of." The soil of the Blet estate il 
excellent, bul il requïres drajoing and ditching to carry oIT ihe water, other- 
wrise the low londs will continue to pcoduL'e nothing but weeds. Signs of 
neglccl and désertion are everywhete vïiiblc. Tht château of Blet bas re- 
mained unoccupied since 1748; the liirniture, accordingly, is almost ail 
decayed and uselcss ; in 1748 ihis was worth 7,611 livres, and now il il estj. 
maled al 1,000 livret. "The waler-power costs nearly as much lo maïntain 
as the income denved from iL The use of plaster as manure Es unknown," 
and yet "in Ihe land of plasler it Costs almost nothing." The ground, 
moisi and very good, would grov excellent hve hedges ; and yet the Ëelds 
are enclosed wilh bare fences against Ihe caille, "which ert>ense, say tlie 
£umeri, il equol to a ihird of Ihe net ÎRComc." This douiain, as just de. 
icribed, is valued as follows : 

I. The estate of lllei, accotding to the cuslom of Ihe counlry for noble 
estâtes, is valued it raie iwenty-five, namely, 373,000 livres, Stom which 
must be deducted a capilal of 65,056 livres, rcprcscnling Ihe snnual chugci 
(Ihe fixcd salary of the curate, repairs, etc.), not includîng personal charges 
like Ihe vingtiimei. Ils net revenue per annum is 12,300 livres, and is worth, 
net, 308,003 hïres. 

1. The eslate of Brosses is estimateJ al rate twenly-two, ceasing to be 
noble Ihrough Ihe transfer of judidol and fief lights to thaï of BleL Thaï 
rated il is worlh 73,58^ livres, from which musl be deducied a c^ùial of 



11.359 li*rci for Ktiul chargu, lbeestatebniigingin3,i4aUTic«pa' tuniM 
■ad worth, net, 61,234 I>>*ies- 

ThciiF rcvenacs tn derivtd from the folloxing sources : 

t. Rijjhls of the bigh, low «nd middle courts of justice <ntx the entiK 
territoiy t>( Blet and other villages, Brosm and Jaliy. The npper courts, 
•cconling to ui sd passed st the Chttelet, April 19. 1701, " take cagaizuic« 
of aH oclioni, re>l and pecsonal, dvU and dïmioal, evcn actioni between 
nobles and ecdesiasiics, relatîng to sealt and iovcntorics of movable eSbcts, 
tulel^M, cumciei, Ihe adminittration of Ihe properly of mïBorî, of domuns, 
■nd oî [he cuilomaiy dues and revenues of the seignioty, etc." 

a. Rights of the forests, edict of 1707. The seigaiot's watden dead«t 
io ail eues coDccming wslers, and woods, and ciutonu, and crimes tclatmg 
to lishing uid bunlïng. 

3. Right of tvirif, or Ihe police of ihe highways, strntli, and buildings 
(eicepliiig Ihe great main roads). The seignior appoints a bailly, waidea 
•nd rond over^efr, one M. Theurault (al Sagonne), 1 fiscal attomcy, Banjaid 
(at Blet); he may remove them "in case Ihey make no tclums." "The 
rights of thegrrjft were fbrmerly sccured lo Ihe leïgnior, but as it is now 
veiy difRcult 10 find intelligent pcrsoni in Ihe country able lo ftilKl iti 
functioni. the seignior abandons hii righta lo those wham il may conoern." 
(The leignïor pays forly-eight livres per ELnnum to the ixiilly lo hold bà 
court once a month, and twcnly-toiu Uvtes pei annatn to the fiscal attonwf 
to attend them). 

He receives the fines ind confiscations of cattle awarded by lus oSoers. 
Tbe profil therefrom, an t.vtnge year, It «ghl livres. 

He mast maintaïn a jùl and > jaUer. (It is not stated whelbei- thac wu 
00e). No sign of a gibbet it fbund in the seigniory. 

He nuy appoint (welve itotaries; only one, in foct, is appdnted at Blet 
"and he lus nothing to do^" a M. Banjard, fiscd attorney. TMs commis- 
non is asïigncd him gratuiiomly, to keep up the privilège, "otherwise h 
would be impossible to find any one suffidenlly inlelligent lo peKorm it« 
functions." 

Ile nppoinlu sergeant, bul. For a long lime, this serge«nt pays no rent or 
anylhing forhillodging. 

4- Personal and real liii//t. In Bourbonnais Ihe tail!t was formeily 
serf, and the serfi mainmortable. "Scigniors still possessing rights of 
bardiiagi. well established throDghaut iheir fiefs and courts, at the prcsent 
bme, enjof rights of succession lo iheir vossals in ail cases, even to ihe 
préjudice oftheir childrcn if non -résident and no longer dwcUing under iheir 
roofs." But in 1355, Hode* de Solly, having granted a charter, reiioiuic«<| ■ 
fliis right of real and personal taUli for a right of bourgeoisie, (till main- J 
Iwned, (see further on). 

5. Right to undaimed property, caltle, fumilure, elîects, îlray swarcns of J 
bces, treasure-trove; (no prolïti Erom this for iwealy yean pasl). 

6. Ri^t to property of deceaied persons wilhout heirs, to thaï ofl 
I deceased baslards, the possessions of condemned criminals dtber (o death, f 

lo Ihe gallcys nr lo eiile, elc, (no profit). 

7. Rigbl of ihe chaie and of fishlng, Ihe latlet worlh fifteen livres [ 



s. Riglit of tourgeeiiif (^ee article 4), according [o the charter of 1355, 

id the courl-roU of I4)i4- The wealthîesl pay snnually twelve biuhels of 
fort; livtes and twelve denien paraiis ; the Icïï wealthy sine buthcis 
deniers ; ail othen six bushels aad six deniers. "Thèse righls of 
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beurgenisit are well establiïbed, set forth ic 
ments rendered to the king and perpetuatcd by n 
motives Ihat hâve led former stewards and firmitrs lo 
of thèse ouinot lie divined. Many of the seignjors in 
benelît of and exact thèse laies of their vassols by viri 
open to queiîtion than those of Ihe seigniors of Blet." 

9. Righis of protection of the château of Blet. The roygj edict of 1497, 
lîxing this charge for the inhabitanls of Blet and ail those dwelhng wilhin 
the jurisdiction of its tribunals, those of Charly, Boismaivîer, etc., al âve 
sous per lire per annum, which has been canied out. "Only lalely has Ihe 
collection of this bccn suspended, noiwïthstaiiding its récognition at no late 
date, the inhabiiants ail admitting iheoiselvei to be subjeci to the said gutt 
tl gardt af the château. 

10. Right of toi! on ail tnerchondise and provisions passing ihrough the 
town of Blet, cxccpl grain, flour and vcgetables. (A trial pending before 
the ConncQ of Slate since 1717 and not lerminated in 1745; "the collection 
thereof, meanwbile, being suspended"). 

11. Righl al potagttai wincs sold at retait in Blet, ensuring to the seignior 
nine pintâ of wioe per cask, lessed in 1781 for six yeari, at sLity livre* per 

12. Righl of boucherie or of taking Ihe longues of ail animais slaughtered 
in the tuwn, with, addilionally, the heads and feel of ail calves. No 
slaughler-house at Blet, and yel "duTÏDg ihe huvestïag of each year aboat 
twelve head of cattle are slaughlered. " This tax is coQccted by ibe steward 
and is valued at thrce livres per annum. 

13- Righl of foirs and markets, aunagt, weight and measures. Five bira 
per annum and one markel-day each week, but little frcquenled ; nO giaÏD- 
tniiket. This righl ii valued at Iwenty-four livres per annum. 

14. Csrvéei of teams and manual labor, through seigniorial righl, on 
ninely-seven persons at Blet (twenty-ttvo lorvé/i of Icsms Al seventy-live 
of manual labor), iwenly-six )>crsonE at Brosses (five teams and twenty.one 
hands). The seîgnîor pays six sous for food, each corvée, on men, and 
twelve sous on each corvée of four oien. "Among those snbject to tfaii 
emvie the laiger number are reduced atmost lo beggary and bave large 
familier which oftea induces the seignior ool to exact this righl rigorously." 
The reduced value of the corvées is forty-nine livres (iltcea sols. 

15. BaHaliU (iocoiae). of Ihe mill, (a sentence of 1736 condemning Roy, 
■ laborer, la hâve his groin ground in the mill of Blet, and lo pay a Hne for 
having ceased to bave grain ground Ihere during ihree years). The roiJler 
reserves a siiteenth of Ibc flour ground. The district-mill, as weQ as the 
windmîll, wilh six arft»ii adjoining, are leased at 60a livres per annum. 

16. BoMalilétA the oven. Agiecmenl of 1537 betwetn ihe seignior «ud 
his vassals ; be allows ihem tlie privilège of a small oven in Ihcir domicile 
of Ihree squares, six încbes each, to bake pics, biscuits «nd cakes ; in othcf 
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respects subject to the district oven. He b entitled to one-sixteenth of the 
dongh ; this right might produce 150 livres annually, but, for several years, 
the oven has been dilapidated. 

17. Right of the r^i^^i^,dove-coL The château park contsins one. 

18. Right of bordelage» (The seignior is heir-at-law, except when the 
children of the deceased live with their paretits at thè time of hîs death). 
This nght covers an area of forty-eight arpents. For twenty years, throo^^ 
neglect or firom other causes, he has derived nothlng firom this. 

19. Right over waste and abandoned ground and to alluvial accumulations. 
2a Right, purely honorary, of seat and burial in the choir, of incense and 

of spedal prayer, of funeral hangings outside and inside the diurch. 

21. Rights of hds et ventes on copyholders, due by the purchaser of 
property liable to this lien, in forty days. "In Bourbonnais, the ïods et 
ventes are coUected at a third, a quarter, at the sixth, eigfath and twelflh rate." 
The seignior of Blet and Brosses collects at rate six. It is estimated that 
sales are made once in eigfaty years; thèse rights bear on 1,356 arpents 
which are worth, the best, 192 livres per arpent^ the second best, 1 10 livres, 
the poorest, 75 livres. At this rate the 1,350 arpents are worth 162,750 
Kvres. A discount of one-quarter of the lods et ventes is allowed to pur- 
diasers. Annual revenue of this right 254 livries. 

22. Right of tithe and of chamage, The seignior has obtained ail tîthe 
rights, save a few belonging to the canons of Dun-Ie-Roi and to the prior of 
Chaumont. The tlthes are levied oh the thirteenth sheaf. They are com-^ 
prised in the leases. 

23. Right of ferrage or ehampart: the right of coUecting, after the tithes, 
a portion of the produce of the ground. "In Bourbonnais, the terrage is 
collected in varions ways, on the third sheaf, on the fîfth, sixth, seventh, and 
commonly one-quarter; at Blet it is the twelfth.*' The seignior of Blet 
collects ferrage only on a certain number of the farms of his seigniory; "in 
relation to Brosses, it appears that ail domains possessed by copyholders are 
subject to the right." Thèse rights of ferrage are comprised in the leases of 
the farms of Blet and of Brosses. 

24. Cens, surcens and rentes due on rcal property of différent kinds, houses, 
fields, meadows, etc., situated in the territory of the seigniory. In the 
seigniory of Blet, 810 arpents^ divided into 511 portions, in the hands of 120 
copyholders, are in this condition, and Ihcir cens annually consists of 137 
francs in moncy, sixty-seven bushels of wheat, three of barlcy, 159 of oats, 
sixteen hens, 130 chickens, six cocks and capons; the total valued at 575 
francs. On the Brosses estate, eighty-five arpents, divided into 112 parccls, 
in the hands of twenty copyholders, are in this condition, and their total 
cens is fourteen francs money, seventeen bushels of wheat, thirty-two of bar- 
ley, twenty-six hens, three chickens and one capon ; the whole valued at 126 
francs. 

25. Rights over the commons (124 arpenfs in Blet and 164 arpents in 
Brosses). 

The vassals hâve on thèse only the right of use. " Almost the whole of 
the land, on which they exercise this right of pasturage, belongs to the 
scigniors, save this right with which they are burdcned : it is granted only 
to a few individuals." 
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36. Righis over "ikt fiift meifvanh of thc barony of Blet, Some are silu- 
Kled in Bourboimaia, niueteen beÏDg in Ihis condillon. tn Bourbonnais, ^e 
ficfs> evcn when own<rd by plebeians, simply owe la boutkt il Iti mains lo the 
seignïor at each mutation. Farmctly thc seigoïor of Blet enforced, in ihU 
case, the right of cedemption vhich bas been allowed lo bll into désuétude. 
Olhera are sîtuated in Beny wbeie ihe rij^t of rédemption il exerdaed. 
One (ief in Berry, thxt of Cormesse beid by the aicbbUhDp of Bourges, 
compiising eigbty-five arpentt, besides a pordon of (he tithes, and producing 
a, 100 livres per annum, admitting a atalalisit every twenty yeajs, anmudly 
brings to ihe ^eignior of Blet 105 livres, 

Besides Ihe charges indicated there are the following : 

l. To the curale of Blet, hîs Rxed salttry. Accordîng to royal enactulenC 
in t686, this shoold be 300 livres. According la amngemenl Sn 1691, tbe 
corate, dairous ofassuring bimself of this &xed satary. yielded to Ihe selgn- 
ior ail the iHiats, mvalei, etc. The edict of 176S having fixcd Ihc curate's 
salary al 500 livres, the curale claimed this sum tbraugh wiits. The canons 
of Dun-lc-Roi and the prîor of Chaumont, possesslng lithes on the Icrritory 
of Blet, weie obliged to pay a portion of ÎL At présent it is it the charge of 
the seignior of Blet. 

3. To the guaid, besides his lodging, warming and the use of Ihree 
arpents, 100 livres. 

3. To the steward or registrar, to préserve Ihe archives, look afler repair», 
collecl tadt et ventes, and fines, 431 livres, besides the use of len arpenb. 
' 4. To the king, Ihe vingliimes. Forroerly the cstales of Blet and Brosses 
paid Hio livres for the two vingtiimts and the (wo sous per livre. Afler Ihe 
establishment of the third vingtième they paJd l,zi6 livres. 



Note 3. 
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According to Raudot ("La Fnmce avant ta Révolution," p. S4), one-holf 
exlia must be added lo Ihe officiai valustion ; according lo Boiteau ( " Etat 
de la Franco en 1789," p. 195), this musl be tripled and eveo quadiupled. 
1 ihink Ihat, for the episcopnl sees, one-half exlrfl should be added and, for 
the abbeys and priorics, double, and sometimes triple and even quadruple 
Ihc amount. The foUowlng Tacts show Ihe variation bctwcen officiai and 

I. In the "Almanich Royal," Ihe bishopric of Troyes is valued it 14,000 
'France Ecclésiastique of 1788," at 50,000. Aeeording to Albert 
Babeau("Histoire delà Révolution dans te déportaient de l'Aube "), itbrings 
70,000 livres. In "France Ecclésiastique," the bishopric of Strasbourg 
is put down »l 400,000 Uvres. According to the Duc de Lévis ("Souve. 
"' p. 156) il brings in at least 600,000 livres income. 
In the same work, the abbey of Jumîèges is assigned for 33,000 livres. 
I find, in ihe papers of the ecclesiasiic commîltee, it brings to Ihe abbé 
es. In this work the abbey of Bèie is estimated at 8,000 livres. 
I find it luiiiging to the monks alone 30,000, whilc the ahbi's portion is at 
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Icululai^. (" De l'Et&t religieux, par le* abbés de fi 
1784). The abb* thuï teeeives 30,000 Unes. Bems]r <Eure>, i 
leported at 16,000. The " Doléances " of the cahiers estioute it it 
Saïnt-Amand ii put Arewa as bringing to the Cardinal of York 6,0c 
ind ifluiUT biings him 100,000. (De LafTies, XIII. I15). 

Cbirraoi, io Ihe same work, ts put dovn it 9.000, and in Warroquiet 
("Etal Général de ta France en 17S9,") at 60,00a. Accor^ng to Beugaot, 
who bclongï lo Ihe conntry, and a pnctical man, the abbé has from 300,000 
to 400,000 livres incomc. 

SÛDl-Faion, says Boileau, set down at lS,ooo livres, is woith 130^000 

llie abbcy of Sainl-CermaÎD des Pris (in the slewardships), is put down 
at 100,000 iivrn. The Comte de Clennool, wha fonnctly had il, leased il 
al 160,000 livres, "not incladjng rescrved fields and ail ihat Ihe &nners 
fomished in straw and oals for his horses.^^ (Jules Cousia, ^^Comte de 
ClermoDt and his courL") 

Sainl-Waas d'Arras, according to "La France EcclËsiastiqii«," briagi 
40,000 livres. Cardinal de Rohan refused 1,000 livres pej- montb foc hîi 
portion ofTered to him by the monks. (Duc de Lévit, " SouvcDirs, " p. ij6). 
Iti value ihas ii about 300,000 Urres. 

RemiremoDt, Ihe abbcss altrays bdng * tOTal priocen, one of Ihe HOU 
powerfol monulertes, the richeit and bcst endowed, it otficially valn«d at ik* 
Hdicnlous sum of 15,000 livres. 



Note ^ 

Oh lAi iduialitin ef printet oui frinceatt. 
An enlire chapter nûght be devoted lo this sabicet; I shall cit« bnl 

(Barbier, "Journal," Oclaber, 1670). Tbe Dauphine tus Jost ^vm 
to an inlaoU 
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"La jeune princesse en est à sa quatriime nourrice. . . . J'ai aspti* 1 
cette Dcosiou qoe tout le bil par forme t la cour, stuvant un protocole de 
rnédedn, en sorte que c'est un miracle d'étevet un prince et une priocesM. 
La nourrice n'a d'autres fonctions que de donner i Itter à l'cnbuil aaaju) on 
le lui apporte; elle ne peut pas lui toucher. Il r a des temueuses et femmes 
préposées pour cela, nuis qui n'ont point d'ordre i recevoir de ta nonrticc. 
Il y a des heures pour remuer l'en&uil, trois ou quatre fois daju la ioumée. 
Si l'en&nt dort, on le réveille pour le remuer. Si, après avoir été changé, il 
feit dans ECS langes, il reste ainsi trois ou qualie heures dans son onlun. 
Si une épingle le pique, la nourrice ne doit pas l'Atcr; il £iat chercher et at- 
tendre une autre femme ; l'enfant crie dans tons ces cas, il se tourmente et 
séchauffe, en sorte que c'est une vraie misère qne toutes cet cérémonie». " 

(Madame de Genlis. "Souvenirs de Félide," p. 74. ConversatjoD riih 
Madame Louise, daughter of Louis XV.. and tecently bccomc a Ckrmclile). 

■' I should tîke to know whal Iroubled yuu mosi in Ë^lline accustomed to 
your new profession?" 

"youcould never imagine," she tcplied, smiling. ■■Il was ihe .lci«nl 
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of 1 mail Sight of iMps alone bf myKlf. At 6nt it i«em«d to in« a dread- 

Til précipice, and 1 woi oblïged lo sit down on the stepi ajid slide down in 
Ihat ittiCude." "A princeiB, indeed, who had never dcscended ony but tbe 
grand slaircue al Versailles, leaning on Ihe ann of her cavalier in wailing 
and sunoundcd bf pages, Decesurily trcmblcd on finding herself alone on 
the brink of £l«ep winding steps. (Sucl) ii) Ihe éducation, so absurd in 
many respects, generally beslowed on perdons of this raok ; always watched 
from inbncy, follovred. assisted, eicorled and everything onticipatcd, (thcy) 
are thus, in great part, deprîred of the facultîes witb irbich natore bas en- 
do wed the m." 

Madame Campan, "M*moircs," I. iS, z8. 

"Madame Louise oflen loid me tbat, altbough Iwelve years of âge, sho 
bad not fuUy learned Ihe alphabet. . . . 

"Il vas necessary to décide abaolutely whelher a certain water-bird was 
ht or Ican. Madame Victoire consulled a bishop. . . ■ He replied that, in 
a doubt of tbii kind, aflcr baving Ihe Inrd cooked il would be necessary to 
puncture in on a very cold silver dish and, if Ihe juice eoagnUled in one- 
quartei of an hour, the biid mighl be considered fnt. Madame Victoire im- 
medialely put ït to test; the juice did not coagulale. The princess waj 
bighly delighted.iE ihe waa irery fond of this specîet of game. Fasting (on 
letigious gTounds). to which Madame Vïciaire was addicted, put her to in- 
convenience ; accorjingly shc awailed Ihc mïdnighl (Iroke of Holy Salurday 
impaiiently, A dish of chickcn and rice and other succulent diihes wero 
Ihen at once serred up." 

("Journal de Dumonl d'Urville," commandlng Ihe vesiel on which Giarles 
X left France in 1830. Quoted by Vaulabetle, Hislory of the Resloiation, 
VIII. p. 465). 

«The kïng and the Duc d'Angouléme qucsiioned mc on my vanoU) 
campaigns, but espedally on my voyage around the world in the 'Astrolabe.' 
My narrative seemcd 10 inleresl thcm very much, their interruptions consist- 
în£ of questions of remarkable naïveté, showing thaï they possesscd no no- 
tions «rhatever, even Ihe most superfidsl, on Ihe sciences or on voyagea, 
being ai ignorant on thèse points as any of Ihe old renlUrj al the Matais." 



Note ^. 
On UU nu efdimi lBxati»m. 



Généralitf de Rouen, 
GJnéraliK de Cacn, . 
Berrjr, 

Orléanais, 

Ctiampagne, 

Généralité d'Alenfoo. 

Auverraie, ■■ ■ 

GénitAité d'Aucb, 
Haate-Guyenne, .. 



4,296,04a 
1.356,95* 
ï.071.939 



».3Ï3,S9* 

i.î«3.«So 

1,999,040 
'.440.533 

î.'3>.3'4 
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1,403-K: 
734.8s- 
1.4SS.7ÏO 



462,883 
586,385 
807,180 



,256. '»5 

■.459,7ltoj 

(131,261 707,268 j.„,..^ 
1,367.6 1911.268,855! 3o8.9Q3>) 
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The principil of the AtûEjIr being otie, the figures in the lut colanin rcpre- 
Mut, I(» cadi prorince, the total of llic four taxes In relation to the laUJe. 
The avenue of ail thèse U 3.53. The accessories of the lailli, the poU-tai 
and the tax tbr ra«ds, are fiied Tor each auessable partir, pro nia to bis 
taiHi. Hultiplr the lum representiDe the portion of Ihe tailU dedncted 
from * net income bjr 3.53,10 Imow the sum of the four taxes put together 
and dcducled from tfais income. 

This pari varies from province to province, bâta parish la paiùh, and 
even from individual to indivîdaal. Nevertheless we ra3.y esUmale thaï the 
taille, on the avetage, espedall]! when beoring on a smilt peasonl proprietor, 
without proteclor or influence, abstracts one-^iTth of bis net income, sa; 
16 fr. 66 c. on 100 francs. For eiamplc, according lo the dccloratioDs of 
the provincial assemblies, in Champagne, ît deduds 3 sous and ^ of a 
denier per livre, or 15 fr. 28 c on 100 francs; in llic lie -de- France, 35 
livres 14 sous on 34a livres, or 14 fr- 87 C- on 100; in Auvergne, 4 sous 
per livre of the net income, Ihat is to say, 20 per 100. Finally, in the 
generalship of Auch, Ihe provincial a&sembly estimâtes thaï )he lai/le and 
accessories absorb three-lcnths of the net revenue, by vrhich il îs évident 
that, laking the amonnts oF the provincial budget, the taille alone absorbs 
dghleen fr- lea c. on 100 francs of revenue. 

Thus stated, if the lailU as principal absorbs one-sixth of Ihe net income 
of the subjeci of Ihe laille, thaï is lo say, 16 fr. 66 c. on loo, the tolal of 
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the four imposts above mentioned, takes 16 fr. 66 c X 2,53 = 42 fr. 15 c on 
100 fr. income. To which must be added il fr. for the two vingtièmes 
and 4 sous per livre added to the first vingtième^ total 53 fr. 15 c. direct tax 
on 100 livres income subject to the taille, 

The dimet tithe, being estimated at a seventh of the net income, abstracts 
in addition 14 fr. 28 c The feudal dues being ^ned at the same sum also 
take off 14 fr. 28 c, total 28 fr. 56 c 

Sum total of déductions of the direct rojral tax, of the ecdesiastic tithes» 
and of feudal dues, 81 fr. 71 c. on loo fr. income. There remain to the tuu 
payer 18 fr. 29 c. 
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Abtenteeism, 40, 43, 50; destructive 

to tympathj. 50-a. 
Adjudicators of taxes, 358. 
Agriculture, backward condition of, 

399- 
Aliénation of peasantry firom nobles. 

causes of . 40. 

Ambassadors, display made by. 
116-17. 

Appanages. 15-16. * 

Architects of tbe édifice of tfae future, 
a86. 

Aristocracy, the, an attar of roses, 
103-4 ; anomalous position of. 997 ; 
undermine their own ground, 
098-^: inaugurate reforms, 30^-3; 
proofs of benerolence given by, 
3o»-3 ; lay aside their distinctive 
badges, 31Z. 3x9; aspire to liter- 
ary bonors, 313-14: Champfort on 
origin of, 391-9; Siéyes on origin 
of. 399. (See Nobles, Privileged 
Classes, etc.) 

Anny, the, inequality in, 390; re- 
cruited firom the lowest class, 
39X-9 ; become politicians, 399. 

B 

Barbarians, attitude of, towards the 

clergy, 9. 
Barbier on the situation in 1750, 

31S-17. 
Beaumarchais, 976. 

Beggars, arrests of, 384-5. 

Belle-Isle, Maréchal de, 1 16-17. 

Benevolence, proofs of, given by the 

aristocracy, 309-3; by the king. 

Bon-mot, on the Abbé Terray's re- 
trenchments, X96; value attached 
toa, X96-7. 



Bourgeoisie, easfly irritated, 3x9-91 

(See Third-Estate.) 
Bourges, in 1753, 47. 
Bread, cost of. 340 ; results of a scar- 

City of, 389. • 

Bread-riots from 1795 to Z789. 334. 
Brigandage. 383. 387-8. 
Brittany. mutua> affection between 

lords and vassals in, 31-9. 
Buifon, 179. 174. Z75 noU, 
Bureaucracy, 78. 



Calonne, 71, 83. 

Calculus, Infinitésimal, diseoTeiy of, 
X7X. 

Canary-bird, miniature of a, 131. 

Capitation-tax. 18. 

Centralisation, 78. 

Cérémonial ropd, engrossing to chief 
actor, 104-7; Usts ail day, X07-9; 
Frederick IL's opinion of. 109. 

Champfort on origin of the aris- 
tocracy. 391-9. 

Changes made in the name of Reason, 
950-1. 

Chanteloup, employments at. 144-5. 

Charities of the clergy, 33-5. 

Charlemagne. disorganisation after, 6. 

Chase, the, feudal rights of. well- 
founded, 55 ; a hardship to the 
farracr, 56-9. 

Children, neglected by their parents, 
135-6; extremely submissive to 
them, 135; dress and manners of, 
136-8, 973 ; theatricals employed in 
éducation of^ 154. 

Church, the, regarded as dangerous 
to the State, 949-50. 

Citizen, a new word, 995. 

Civility, graded. an insuit. 391. 

Civilizers, the clergy the earliest, z-5. 
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Cluste spiril, Ibe, negleeU racti, aoo : 


101-a: great crowd ai, loa; bril- 


naluraJ worlung of. aoi ; superfieial 




work of, 901-3. (See Mind.) 


109-11. 


Clergy, ihe earliesl civiliiers, 1-5: 




1 guoidiass of humon stlainmenls, 3 ; 


I 14-16. 


■ their share in public affaire, 3 ; Iheir 


CreecI of'-he Republie. 350. 


■ ciample and teaehing, 3-5 ; gmi- 


Crops. results from faîlures of, 338-9- 


r tude of SQciely lowards, s ; peal 


Curales, complainls of, 75- 76-7 ; iti 


weaJih of, 14-15 ; eiempl from taxa- 


(he Slale^-Oeneral, 77. 


tion, 18: aifeudal seigDïors, ig-ao; 


Costom surriring ulility, 86-7. 


eharilies of, 33-5 ; assembly of, 61 : 


Cusloinl, foundalions of, aoB-g. 






dom of mannîrs of. 150-3; scepli- 




cism and immoralily of Ihe higher. 


D 


aga-4. 


D'Argenson. on public disrespect for 


Cloihing, peasants', 341-a. 


religion. 388-9 1 o Ihe govenimenl. 


Colicctor» of taies, obLiged 10 serve. 


394-5: on public destitution, 330, 


354 ; held reiponsible. 354-5 ; wo- 


33'-3. 334 ; on tlje laillt. 367 ; on Ihe 


>»«n, 3S4-S ; Uieir eitortions, ^6-7 ; 






Debt, the public, 3o3-g. 


Comparisoa of France with German)' 


Oécimtj. 18. 


imd England, 60, 84 ; of court BO- 


Dchcit in the public revenue, 309-10. 


ciely of Fronce with thaï of Spain, 


Deism, 315, 


Germany, and England. 133-^ ; of 


Demand for pleasure in the l8lh ccn- 


English nnd French novelîsts of Ihe 


tury. 127-8. 


iBih cenmry, IW-aoo; of English 


Deputies of the people, nol repre- 


and Ftench nobilily in 1774. «TS. 




Condilloc, 174. 


Destitution, eitreme gênerai, staie- 


Condition of France in thc i8th cen- 




[ury. gloomy, 4& 


1689, 339; of Si. Simon in 1795. 


Coniracl. the social, iniquity of. sag- 


339-30; of D-Argenson in 1739-53. 


30 : Iheory of Its formation, 333-3 : 


330, 331-3, 334 ; of Massillon in 1740, 


in Prancv nol an hisloric but. «44; 


330. 


not an aSKiciation for mulual de- 


Diderot. 919. 390-91; critical notice 


fence, a45 ; basedon the lovereignty 


of, 3I56.9; a biillianl lalker. a8a; 


of the people. 146-231. 


ïisitiCalherinelI.,983. 


CoHtral Saciai, much quoted, 395 ; 


Diicovery, scientific, firsl ingrédient 


used as a manual, 318: (eaches 


In Ftencb philosophy, 170-1. 




DIsplay mode by clcrgy and abbeues, 


ConïenI, France a lay, 947. 2^8. 


119-90, 




Dissolution of France, cause of, 85. 


play and boïpit.-vllty, ii9-9a 


Domains, selgniorial, crumble away, 




346-7- 


i iBlh cenlury, 185 ; religion and gov- 


Donations of the Ling lo individoal 


■ eramenl lubjecQ for, 379-81 ; Ches- 


nobles, 70-71. • 


■ lerfleld on, 380: Roui>i>eau oti, 9801 




W the business of the day. aSi. 


157-9; ioiloeete, 159; cruel, lûoi 


C^rvét. J8. 407 ; .ubstitu.e for, 365- 


Du DeCfanl, Mme. de, 145. 15» 




Duel, eondueted with polilonesi. 


68-9 : obligation to be presetil at. 


'49-3. 


loo-ioi; eagcmesi (0 be présent 


Duras, Duc de, pay of. 1:7. 
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EX. 



Ecclesiastic, position of aa, in society, 
287-8. 

Education, of children by theaCricals, 
154; of princes and princesses, 
4x0-11. 

Eighteenth Century, its discoveries in 
relation to inorganic matter. 171-fl ; 
to organic matter, 173-3 ; facts the 
food of its intellect, 173 ; founda- 
tions of history laid in, 177; thf 
analjTtic method a discovery of, 
X89-3; English and French novel- 
ists of, compared, 199-aoo ; intellec- 
tval epicureanism of, 951 ; coarse- 
ness of the writers of, 358; their 
humor, 359 ; peasant of the, 374 ; 
philpsophy of the, a subtle poison, 
170 ; its two main ingrédients, 170 ; 
its development in England, 353-3 ; 
in France, 353; women interested 
in, ?54i 95^. 257 ; an ofa{ject of sus- 
picion in England ; society of the, 
luxury characteristic of, xai ; man- 
ners of, 133; genius and employ- 
ment of. 133 ; modification of éti- 
quette in, X35-6 ; Talleyrand on, 
X36 ; demand for pleasure in, 137-8 ; 
conjugal indifférence the nile in, 
131-3 ; pictures of the. 143-4 ; lack 
of force in, 165, 167-9 ; ignorance of 
realities in. 166 ; value attached to 
conversation in, 185. 

Emigration of the poor. 333. 

Encyclopedists, 316. 

England. early. pagan, therefore bar- 
barous, 3; feudal subjection less 
burdensome in. 39; philosophie 
teachings suspected in, 378 ; alli- 
ance between clergy and public 
men in, 378-9. 

Enthusiasm obligatory, 163-3. 

Epicureanism. intellectual, of the i8th 
century. 163-3. 

d'Epinay, M., his household, 1x5-16. 

Eyaggeration, tendency to, 336-7. 

Excises, coUected by House of Or- 
léans, ao-ai. 

ExciUbility, French, 341. 

Exports, statistics of, 307. 

Expression, fl^ of, çultirated by tha 
French, 353-4, «55-^, 357. 



Facts, popular ignorance of, 396. 
Failures of cropa, résulta of. 338-9. 
Feudal nobility, wealth of certain 

families of, 4X. 
Feudal proprietor, chariUes of, 33. 
Feudal rights and revenues in 1783, 

instance of, 404-xo. 
Feudal subjection less burdensome in 

Germany and England, 38-9. 
Feudal System, theory of, 7-8. 
Food, of peasanis, 337, 34X, 340-3, 

9AA, 

Foundations of laws and religK>n. 
305-6 ; of customs. 308-9. 

Frederick IL, his opinion of Prenieb 
court cérémonial, 109. 

French, classic, date of, 187; dimin- 
ished vocabulary of, X87-9 ; extrême 
accuracy of, X89: gênerai expres- 
sions fàvored by, 188-9; gram- 
matical arrangement of, 190-1; 
value of, X9x: insufficiencyof, X9X-a. 



Gevres, Duc de, his household. XX4-15. 
Government, difhcult to establish. 36 ; 

whcn established, should be pre- 

scrved, 37. 

H 

Helvëtius, 319. 

Hero. the second idéal figure, 7. 

History, foundations of modem study 

of. 177 ; beginnings of, 178 ; natural 

growth of. 179 ; interdependence ot 

parts in, 179-81 ; popular ignorance 

of. 3^5-6. 
d'Holbach. Baron, réceptions at 

'house of, 381-3. 
Household, a well-appointed, 94-5; 

of the Duc de Gevres, "4-15 ; 

plunder in the, 138. 
Households. of the royal family, ex- 

penses of, 98 nûfe; of princes of 

the blood, X13-14 ; of biahops, 

splendor of, sap-^x. 
Hume received vrith ho^^age in Paris, 

383. 
Husbands and wives. independent 

existence of, 131-3 ; absence of 

jealousy between, X33-4. 
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i 


bloa, n6i élégance of his manners. 




laS. 


eonflaeratiOD in thebiucm en 1,337-8. 


Louis XV,. 00 the situation, 791 «- 


Ideology, Condillac's, B57. 


Itavoganee of, Sa ; his hunting. 94 ; 


lEnorance, popular, of bitlory, 315-6; 




offncU. 316. 


Uuii XVI.. hit attempti at reform. 




79: his extravagance, B3-4; his 


a78. 


hunting. 94. m-n^ his position. 


Indifférence, conjugal, Ihe ruie, I3i-b. 


108, 109, no. 




Luiembaurg, Is Marïchalc de, an 


or. i8i-a. 




Ingrédients of Frcnch philosoph)-. 


M 




/Hfcadaitls. 36-7, 43-4, 66, 145 ; theii 


Magistrales, compulsory sertice ol, 


tetl\monj as [0 public desiilulîon. 


»43-4- 


i35-6: u to taïes. 356-7. 366-7; 


Man, insigniticanca of, befoie natural 


«loMEfancy. 385-6,387. 


phenomena, 175-7 : ptehisloric con- 






J 


ef, a33-li believed good and rea- 


JnnieniM, Pari». 306. 


sonabte. 335-8. 301. 314, 


Jeaknur, abicnce of. unong tlie 


'■ Manco^apae," iragedy of, 175. 


higher dais. 133 4. 


Manners. freedom of, 149, I30, ijj. 




I5S-6: of Ihe clergy, 150-»; tn 


K 


prison. 169. 


King, the, ihlrd foundcr of Mcial 


Manuscript copies of Irreligious 


order, 9 ; «bsoluie pqwer of, ti ; 




viclorrous over Iho noblci, 11 ; Ihe 


"Martiageof Figaro," »7S-6, 31S. 


sole representaliï* of the conatry. 


Masqueradet. isa-s. ^■ 
Masses for the kings life, a/fndai of 
public feeUng, 316. > 




couniers, 69; hit don.Uons to indi- 


ïldual nobles. 7&-1 ; ditadïaiiiage 


Matier eiemal. encydopoJie Ihwry 


ot his pojillon, 77, 79: Franc* te- 


of. ai7-iî. 


garded M Ihe pHvnic csiaie of. 


Maury, the Abb», on (he French 


79-81. 


Academy, 186-7, 




Men. demand fbr. 7. 


L 


Mendicancy. staliilics of, 3B7. 


Labor, cosi ol, 3SO. . 


Miidamtt. cost of dlnnert of, 71. 


Ln Bmyïre compaied wilii Rouiienu, 


Mit'j/fri. 338. 340, 341, 343- 


»70, 


Method. the analylic. 183-3; possible 


I.nfuveile. 399. 


bad uie of, ,83. 


La Harpe, hit fiction of a propl.rcy. 


Miad, the classic mould of, 184-5 : )ts 


400-a. 




Land lying v.«iie, 337-8. 


hisforic force ot. 185 ; how formed. 


LangUBgB, French, VoUaire» opinion 


185-7; ils merits. 193-4; ils faula. 




»9r-5- 197; genetallialion a peco- 


191. (SeeClaiticFronch.! 




Languedoc, sinécures in, 67-B. 


represenl real lifit and history. (97. 


Lauiun, Duc de. his way of livjng, 


301. (See Oassic Spiril.) 


134-5 ; Mme. de. at a coolt, 147. 


Miniiiers. ditplay made by, 117-18. 


tnrr, delaili at. 104-7, 




Louit XIV.. ai Verwiilci, 91, 100. 


30-31 ; Marquis de. on the nobllity, 


104 : req'iiret dispUy from his oo- 


38,34; on hii son'! becomtng m 
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2KDEX, 



lAwyer, 3ix>it ; on peasants. 344-5 ; 

on taxes. 355-6. 
Mobs, attacks upon, 389. 
** Mœurs, les" a popular book. 288. 
Moliëre, his idea of a good critic. 186. 
Monopoly by the canons of St. Malo. 

63. 
Montesquieu, 174. 179 ; critical notice 

of, a6o-i ; on religion in England, 

378. 
Morals. encyclopédie theory of, 318- 

991. 

Morris, Gouverneur, on French phi- 
losophers, 954, 396; on French 
peasants. 376. 

N 

Nancy, Bisbop of, his testimony in 

1789. 370. 
Nantes, Edict of, re vocation, 69. 

Necker, 71, 83, 197. 

Newton, 171. 

Nobles, gratitude of society towards, 
9; exempt from- taxation, 16-17; 
debts of the, 53; ail chief places 
reserved for, 64 ; sinécures enjoyed 
by, 66-9 ; complaints against, 79-3 ; 
highest, résident under the king's 
roof, 99, 100; extravagance of, 
X30-31; objects of inveterate sus- 
picion, 380 ; statistics of number of, 
409-3. (See Aristocracy and Priv. 
Classes.) 

•• Nouvelle Héloise," the, its effect on 
women, 273. 



Octrois of the towns doubled, 368 ; 

extremely burdensome. 369. (Sec 

Taxation.) 
Offices, sale of, 54-5 ; bestowed 

through iavor. 89-3. 
Officiais, display made by, 1 18-19. 
Opinions on politics and religion 

changed reluctantly, 977. 
Optimist views of mankind, 935-8, 

302.394. 
Organisation, social, the problem, 

939-4. 
Orléans, House of, collects the ex- 
cises, 90-9I ; Duke of, his wealth, 



41 ; his debts, 53 ; pensioned as a 
poor man, 7o->x. 



Palais-Royal, salou of the, 80. 

Paris, the school of Europe, 139 ; 
Jansenist, 306; the central work- 
shop, 308 ; disorder in, 388. 

Parliament, 61 ; remonstrance of, in 
1764. 79. 

Parliamentarians, hospitality ezer- 
cised by, 148-9. 

Passions, the masters of mankind, 
941, 949. 

Pastime, a court, unravelling, 145-7. 

Peasant. protected by the noble, 7, 8; 
original mutual relations of noble 
and, 8-9 ; of the i8th century, his 
Personal appearance, 349, 344-5; 
idleness. 343 ; economy. 345-6. 347 ; 
becomes a land-owner, 346^; op- 
pression of, 348 ; his mind, 374-7 ; 
D'Argenson on, 375 ; belongs to the 
Middle Ages, 375; Gouverneur 
Morris on, 376; superstitions of, 
375-7 ; wild hallucinations of, 377-9; 
insolence of, 379. 

Pensions, 69, 70, 71, 84. 117. 

People, a monster let loose, 399; 
sovereignty of, 949-4, 946-51. 

Philosopher, a, essentialtoaja/Mr,a83. 

Philosophy, the fashion, 954-5; pc- 
vading ail literaturc, 974-5 ; the 
social pastime, 980-1. 

Plunder by the king's purveyors, 199 , 
in the houses of the nobles, 199-30. 

Poachers, 381. 

Political economy the fashion, 997. 

Poll-tax, evaded by the clergy, 363; 
evaded in part by the nobles. 364 ; 
statistics of, 364. (See Taxation.) 

Poverty of the old families, 38. 

Prelates, wealth of, 65-6, 75 ; splendor 
of their households, 190-91. (See 
Clergy and Priviléged Classes.) 

Préjudice, heredilary, tobe respected, 

207-8, 911. 

Primogeniture, right of, its effects, 

38-9. 
Princes of the blood, wealth of. 15-16, 

41 ; sharers in royal rights, 90-21 ; 

gifts to, 70-1 ; households of, 113- 



14; uid prioceues, educ&lian of, 

Priacesses. eipensss of, laS-g. 

Privileged classes, touaders ol sociely, 
I ; statisllei of, 13, Af-3 ■ properry 
bekinging !□, 14: esciipe Uiation, 
363-S. (Ses AristocracT, Nobles, 



le) 
PrivUcgc 



. changed il 






Productivenets of Freuch and Eag- 

lisb acre compared, 339. 
Propenles.Bmall.deTelopineDlor, 347 

Property, nghtsof.thearyconceraing, 

»4&-7. 
Prophccy. La Harpc's fiction of a, 

Proprielor, landed, a lesser soïeieign. 

16.43: peaianl becoraa a. 34S-«. 

347 ; lai" on, 347-8. 
Proitiiants, opprouion of. 6«-3 ; 

erlicls Bgainsi, obtained by ibe 

cletgy. 63-3. 
Puffs JB .nlimtnl. 161-a. 



R«uon. Ihe âge of, 1104-; ; of ihe 
tBth century unable 10 comprehend 
Iradilion. an; ignorant of bis- 
torr, 111-11; lacking in Imagina- 
tion, 3U-14 ; io anns againsl cnidi- 
I quiurel wiUi eslab- 



diglon. 



4-"s; 



campaign, 114 ; il: iFcund, ai6 ; ad- 
mlls a aalurai religion. 115: ils 
quairet wlth Ihe lawi, «15-16; ad- 
mlu 1 natural law, 316 ; in mankind 
a biLgile ïomiKHition, 138 ; rare, 
139-40; ils influence small, 340-a. 

Réaumur, 173. 173. 

Reformi, allenipled bf Loais XVI., 
79 ; inauEuiated by Ihe anslocracy. 
30»^. 

Religion, iu nalure. 909- "> : altacked 
by Ihe uppei cliii, 187-94 ; fotms 
of lespecl for. teuined. agi-a. 

e of patliameni in 1764. 



righu, feudal, la 17S3. 



Rousseau. 160-1. 174; an eiceplional 
character, aii-a ; imagines himselt 
Ihe type, m ; a self-admirer, 233-3: 
advanc» new theory of moral*, 
133.^ : an embiltered plebeiao, aas- 
6, isB : diidaini science and art. 
336-7 : attacks eslabllshed rights. 
237-8 ; Ihe champion of the poor. 
118-9: condcmni the social con- 
iract. 339-30; compared wilh Vol- 
taire, 368 ; crïlival Dolice of, 069-74 
compared wilh La Bruyïre, 370; 

populai. 316-17 ; fosiera Frencb 
vanily, 310. 
Royaliy, services rendcred by. 10; 



358-âii ; conlraband 



Resirain 



I burdeniome. 184-6. 
es, royal, 97- 
defidl in. 309-10. 



Sait, tai ( 

Scientisis. leaders ol public opinion. 
I73M. 

S^gur, de. on the stateof public Knli- 
menl, 398-9. 

Seignlor. (oundaiion of early righu 
of, 8,9; rights on his oivn domain, 
31-6; possible transformation of, 
36-7; friendlinesi oF. towards his 
lenaDis. 35-6. 

SeDtimenli dcvclopcd in the middle 
class, 315-16. 

Sensibilily. affectation of, lâo-5. 

Sevcrity ôf agenlt. s»-3. 

Sifeyei, on the «Tislocracy. 313. 

Sinécures, enjoyed by the nobles. 
66.9. 

Smugglers. 381-a; large troops of, 
381-3. - 

Society, privileged classes roundera 
of, I ; (cmdiiess for, a French Irait, 
iM; Frencb, dellgbtfui cbaracter 
of. 138; bultlessly polile, 139; en- 
treme sel(-control required by. 139- 
4« ; gallanlry towuds wonien, 140- 



INDEX. 



t ; pcrfect tact oC X4i-a : dieafal 
tooe of, 147-4 ; Voltaire'i definitioB 
of. x86 ; to be abdiisbed, aai ; de- 
tached from Chnstanitjr, 991-4; 
disintegratioii of, 393-5. 

SoTereigB anthority, Louis XV'. *i 
▼iews of, XX uéi€. 

Spalltnwini. 17X 

Starratkm an endémie diiease. 339. 

State, orifin of tbe. axo-ix ; snbsûtn- 
tion of, for the indÎTidual, %^b-^ 

Statement of popolar gricTances. 



States-General, 6a 

St. Clond. *- a ring. " 80-x. 

Snffering. eitreme, rerealed in ad- 
ministrative c of te sp ondence, 335-^. 

Suicide of the old régime, 398. 

Snperioritjr, question of. between 
nobles and plebeians. 314-15. 



Table-service, 95-6. 

TailU, the, vj, 19. 84, 33a. 406, 41^13 \ 
amount of, 348; exemption of no> 
blés and dergy from tbe, 369-3; 
pays heavy public ezpenses. 363; 
nnjnst apportionment of, 363; 
D'Argenson on, 367. (See Tasca- 
tion.) 

Taxation, exemption of nobles from, 
16, 17 ; of clergy, 18 ; regarded a 
mark of servitude. 19; seigniorial 
rights of, 22-3; evaded by privi- 
leged classes. 61 ; of peasants, 341-3 ; 
too burdcnsome. 349-51 ; statistics 
of, direct. 350-4 ; Nf arquis de Mira- 
beau on, 355-6 ; indirect, 358-62 ; 
evaded by the strong. 36a ; falls 
heaviest on the poorest and most 
industrious, 365-6; rate of direct, 
412-13. (See Taille, etc.) 

Tenth Century, the noble of the, 6-7. 

Theatricals, a court amusement, 148, 
153-6 ; employed in éducation, 154 ; 
at Trianon. 154-5. 

Theory, of feudal System, 7-8 ; of 
royal ownership of France, 79-81 ; 
encyclopédie, in respect to matter, 
217-18 ; of morals, 218-221 ; of mor- 
als, Rousseau's, 223-4 ; conceming 
rights, 246-7; concerning educa- 



tioo; 947-9; BoC to bc re d aced lo 
j pnctice. aBS^; of popolar x^shts 
rednccd to practice. 396-7. 
Third Estate, long ignorant aad sflent, 
3PS-7 : increased wcaUi of , 307-<8 ; 
becomes tbe public creditor, 308-9 ; 
anxions aboot its monej, 310-xi ; 
bas risen socially, 3XX, 3x9-13 ; its 
daims, 323-4 ; leaders of tbe, 59S-6. 
Tbrone. 6rst attacks upon, 994-5. 
. Town £avored above conntry in tax- 
I ation, 366. 
Tradition, autbority of. déclines, 907. 
Trianon. village at. X63: tbeatiicals 

»t, X54-5. 
Turgot, bis characteriiatioo of a vil> 
lage. 78. 

U 

Unravelling, a court pastime, X45-7. 
Utopia, tbe tbeoretical. bfoagbt to 
perfection, 394-5. 



Vagrancy, rise of, 380-x. 

Vagrants, increase of. 383-4; meas- 
ures against. 384; crowdsof. 386; 
intendants' reports on, 385-6, 387. 

Vanity, French, fostered by Rous- 
seau, 3». 

Versailles, peculiar character of, 87 ; 
hôtels of nobles in, 88 ; accessories 
of the palace, 88-9 ; avenues of, 89 ; 
cost of palace. 90 ; households of 
royal family at, 91-2 ; king's guards. 
92-3 ; stables. 93-4 ; hunting estab 
lishment. 94. 

Vinj^i^mes, 17 note, 18, 19; reduced 
by privileged classes. 364-5. (See 
Taxation.) 

Voltaire, 173-4 ; his opinion of French 
language. 185 note; attacks reli- 
gion, 215 ; a deist, 217 ; critical no- 
tice of, 261-6 ; a guest of Frederick 
11.. 283 ; triumphant réception on 
his retum, 283-4 ; on the situation 
in 1750, 294. 

W 

Walpole (Sir Horace), on French 

imprudence, 289. 
Wine-iax, 360 a. 



INDEX. 
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Women. interested inphilosophy, 934, 
356. 257 ; devoted to science, 990-z ; 
advance ideas of liberty, 995-6; of 
humanitj, 996-7 ; criticize the ^ot* 
eniment, 996 ; enthusiasm of, 997. 

Words, ntimber of, in dictionary of 
old French Academy. 199 note, 

Write», four great philosophie, 959- 



Young, Arthur, his observations in 
1787, 16 noU, 4Sr 46. 48. 49-So; on 
Bordeaux. 307-8; compares the 
French and English acre, 339 ; ar- 
rested as an agent of the queen, 
377 ; on disorder in Paris, 388 ; on 
public ignorance, 394^S 
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